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FOREWORD 


IN  TH  IS  publication  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
presents  the  results  of  its  work  on  employment  statistics. 
The  appointment  of  this  committee  early  in  1922  was  part  of 
a  new  policy  of  committee  activity.  Formerly  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  its  by-laws,  provided  for  five  Standing  committees, 
appointed  annually,  on  federal,  state,  municipal,  business, 
and  international  statistics,  respectively.  The  members  of 
each  of  these  committees  were  expected  to  be  familiär  with 
and  to  be  interested  in  a  variety  of  subjects  of  Statistical  in- 
quiry  in  a  broad  field  of  activity.  For  example,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Statistics,  one  member  was  chosen  to 
represent  vital  statistics,  another  to  represent  labor  statistics, 
a  third  to  represent  trade  statistics,  a  fourth  to  represent 
agricultural  statistics,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  each  commit¬ 
tee  included  several  different  backgrounds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Statistical  methods.  In  consequence,  it  was  difffcult 
to  secure  a  meeting  of  minds  on  the  problems  of  any  one  sub- 
division  of  the  field.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  the 
special  training  and  experience  of  the  members  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  to  function  while  constituted  in  this  cross-section 
manner. 

Since  1920  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  appoint  committees  only  when  needed  to  inquire  into  sub¬ 
jects  of  specific  Statistical  interest,  as  employment,  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  marketing,  Standards,  and  training.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  December,  1921  Mr.  R.  D.  Cahn,  from  the  state 
Department  of  Labor  of  Illinois,  urged  the  Association  to 
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provide  for  a  committee  on  the  measurement  of  employment. 
He  pointed  out  the  incomparable  character  of  published  data 
and  the  duplication  of  effort  by  those  seeking  employment 
facts  for  various  purposes  in  his  state.  The  need  was  empha- 
sized  for  a  group  of  experts  to  consider  carefully  the  various 
uses  for  employment  statistics,  the  record  forms  for  their 
collection,  the  methods  of  procedure  in  gathering  and  check- 
ing  the  data,  the  methods  of  analysis  and  presentation  of  the 
results  in  current  use;  and  to  submit  recommendations  for 
improvement.  The  Association  approved  the  idea  and  re- 
quested  the  board  to  appoint  a  committee.  The  grave  busi- 
ness  depression  and  widespread  unemployment  in  the  country 
had  already  centered  attention  upon  the  lack  of  adequate 
facts. 

The  need  for  this  committee  had  been  emphasized  by  the 
meeting  of  President  Harding’s  Conference  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  fall  of  1921.  The  first  business  undertaken  by 
this  Conference  was  “to  inquire  into  the  volume  and  distribu- 
tion  of  unemployment.”  The  data  available  were  so  unsatis- 
factory  that  even  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  possession  of  state  and  federal  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics  the  official  estimate  had  to  be  a  Statement  “that 
there  are  variously  estimated  from  three  and  one-half  to  five 
and  one-half  millions  unemployed.” 

At  the  close  of  this  Conference  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  appointed  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  and 
Business  Cycles,  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  factors  in  employment  and  the  practical  measures 
which  can  be  taken  to  prevent  or  mitigate  unemployment. 
1  he  agency  selected  to  conduct  this  investigation  was  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  a  former  President  of  the 
Statistical  Association.  As  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
this  committee  on  the  business  cycle  undertook  to  examine 
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the  available  data  and  the  methods  of  their  collection,  with 
the  object  of  developing  a  plan  for  improving  employment 
statistics  in  the  entire  country.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  make  the  inquiry  neces- 
sary  for  the  development  of  this  plan,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

In  this  Situation  the  American  Statistical  Association 
found  the  opportunity  for  co-operation.  On  February  16, 
1922  the  board  of  directors  appointed  a  Committee  on  Meas- 
urement  of  Employment,  as  authorized  at  the  annual  meet- 
ingin  December,  1921.  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles  and 
designated  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  conduct  the 
inquiry  into  employment  statistics  for  this  committee,  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  new  committee  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  The  chairman  and  14  members  of 
the  original  committee  continue  as  active  members  of  the 
present  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics. 

A  glance  at  the  personnel  of  this  committee  (page  xv) 
shows  that  it  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Association 
who  either  were  responsible  for  the  collection  of  employment 
statistics  in  state  or  federal  bureaus,  or  were  using  these  sta¬ 
tistics  so  intensively  as  to  give  a  basis  for  judgment  of  their 
value.  The  object  was  to  promote  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  of  gathering,  checking,  analyzing,  and  presenting 
the  facts  of  employment,  and  to  determine  how  far  Standard 
forms  and  methods  are  possible  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
who  seek  this  information.  Each  member  appointed  on  this 
committee  was  personally  interested  in  improving  the  data 
on  employment,  either  for  practical  uses  of  his  own  Organi¬ 
zation  or  for  scientific  purposes.  The  work  of  this  committee 
took  the  place  of  the  inquiry  planned  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  the  section  on  employment  statistics  of  the 
comprehensive  report  on  the  relation  of  business  cycles  to 
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unemployment1  was  written  by  the  chairman  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  other  members. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  December,  1922  the  Committee  on  Measurement 
of  Employment  made  a  full  report  at  one  of  the  sessions. 
State  and  federal  departments  of  labor  had  been  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  this  meeting,  and  persons  using  em¬ 
ployment  statistics  were  represented  in  the  discussions.  The 
committee  was  at  this  time  continued  under  the  broader  des- 
ignation,  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1923  a  series  of  detailed  rec- 
ommendations  underlying  the  plan  herein  described  were  pre- 
sentedto  the  Association  by  thecommitteeand  approved  byit. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Association, 
who  are  keenly  interested  in  improving  sources  of  employ¬ 
ment  data  and  in  promoting  better  methods  of  handling  the 
facts,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  its  generous  co-operation,  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  assemble  repeatedly  the  widely 
scattered  members  of  this  committee  in  close  Conference 
where  their  agreements  and  differences  could  be  discussed, 
and  to  publish  the  results  of  their  labors;  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  this  committee,  who  have  exhibited  a 
most  creditable  spirit  of  co-operation  in  their  endeavors  to 
use  the  best  ideas  and  experience  of  all  in  the  finished  product 
offered  to  the  readers  of  this  volume.  It  constitutes  a  note- 
worthy  achievement  in  committee  work  for  the  Statistical 
Association. 

Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
President,  American  Statistical  Association. 

October,  1925. 

1  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment — Report  and  Recommendations  of  a 
Committee  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment,  Including  an  Investi¬ 
gation  Made  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1923,  Chap.  XIX. 
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TH  IS  volume  attempts  to  present  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
mental  Labor  Statistics  concerning  problems  involved 
in  the  collection  and  publication  of  adequate  employment 
statistics  for  the  United  States.  It  has  been  prepared  by  an 
editorial  sub-committee.  The  material  has  been  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  from  the 
records  of  its  discussions,  and  from  reports  by  sub-commit- 
tees  appointed  to  investigate  such  special  problems  as:  the 
form  of  the  questionnaire,  the  Classification  of  industries  for 
employment  statistics,  the  relation  of  federal  reserve  banks 
to  state  and  federal  collection  of  employment  statistics,  pay- 
roll  statistics  for  construction  industries,  and  payroll  sta¬ 
tistics  for  trade. 

Chapter  II,  which  discusses  the  use  of  statistics  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  unemployment  by  the  President’s  Conference 
on  Unemployment  in  1921,  was  contributed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  who  was  a  member  of 
that  Conference.  She  was  also  a  member  of  its  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Statistics  and  later  of  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles. 

Special  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  accounts  of 
both  methods  and  results  contributed  by  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
employment  statistics:  Charles  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Eugene  B.  Patton,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor;  A.  J.  Altmeyer,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission;  R.  D.  Cahn,  of  the 
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Illinois  Department  of  Labor;  Roswell  F.  Phelps,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries;  J. 
Frederic  Dewhurst,  of  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  and  Joseph  A.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Ralph  G.  Hurlin, 
William  A.  Berridge, 

Editors. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER  I 

A  PLAN  FOR  NATIONAL  COLLECTION 


THE  problem  on  which  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
mental  Labor  Statistics  has  worked  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  question:  How  can  the  essential  facts  which 
show  whether  the  wage-earners  of  the  United  States  are  at 
work  or  out  of  work  be  made  available  periodically,  promptly, 
and  intelligibly  for  those  who  must  take  action  whenever  the 
information  indicates  an  abnormal  condition  of  business? 

These  statistics  are  needed  to  give  a  basis  for  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  in  the  management  of  business.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  begins  with  the  main  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles  as  summed  up  by  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  in  an  introduction  to  its  report  issued  in  March, 
1923: 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  that  as  the  slumps  [in 
business]  are  in  the  main  due  to  the  wastes,  extravagance,  speculation, 
inflation,  overexpansion,  and  inefficiency  in  production  developed  during 
the  booms,  the  Strategie  point  of  attack,  therefore,  is  the  reduction  of 
these  evils,  mainly  through  the  Provision  for  such  current  economic  infor¬ 
mation  as  will  show  the  signs  of  danger  and  its  more  general  understanding 
and  use  by  producers,  distributors,  and  banks,  inducing  more  constructive 
and  safer  policies.1 

Of  the  statistics  needed,  this  report  States:  “statistics  of 
employment  are  highly  important.  .  .  .  Conditions  in 

business  are  invariably  reflected  in  the  volume  of  employ- 

1  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment— Report  and  Recommendations  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1923,  p.  vi.  The  report  and  recommendations  of  this  committee 
were  published  also  as  a  preface  to  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  see  footnote,  page  xii. 
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ment.  Employment  statistics  reflect  the  economic  welfare 
of  wage-earners  and  are  information  of  the  greatest  social 
importance.” 

The  Task  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor 

Statistics 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment  and  Business  Cycles  was  that  the  “collection  of 
fundamental  data”  by  governmental  bureaus  should  be 
standardized  and  extended;  that  they  should  be  current, 
periodic,  and  in  comparable  form  for  many  industries;  that 
they  should  be  uniform  and  continuous;  that  agreement 
should  be  reached  as  to  uniform  definitions  of  terms  and 
simplification  of  material;  and  that  representatives  of  the 
various  industries  should  aid  the  governmental  bureaus  in 
working  out  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  their  respective  industries  in  establishing  the 
habit  of  regulär,  prompt,  and  accurate  reporting. 

To  aid  in  improving  employment  statistics  was  the 
original  purpose  for  which  the  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  its  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  composed  of  representatives  of  various  federal  and 
state  bureaus  in  which  data  bearing  on  employment  were 
being  collected  or  whose  co-operation  in  collecting  and 
making  them  available  was  needed.  Statisticians  familiär 
with  the  uses  of  employment  statistics  were  also  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  committee.  At  the  same  time,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Russell  Sage  Loundation 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  study  of  employment  statistics, 
with  a  view  to  improving,  standardizing,  and  extending  them. 
This  appropriation  was  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Instead  of  having  an  investigation  made  to  give  the 
basis  for  recommendations  to  governmental  bureaus,  govern¬ 
mental  statisticians  themselves  came  together  for  Conference 
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as  members  of  the  committee  and  reached  agreements  on 
methods  and  procedure  which  could  immediately  be  put  into 
effect. 

The  results  of  their  agreement  and  their  discussions  of 
pertinent  problems  in  method  appear  in  the  following  pages. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sketch  the  committee’s 
plan  for  national  collection,  showing  the  type  of  Information 
desired  and  the  relation  of  various  governmental  bureaus  to 
one  another  in  the  processes  of  collecting  and  Publishing  it. 


The  Plan  Recommended 

Eleven  specific  recommendations  adopted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  outline  its  plan  for  employment  statistics  for  the  United 
States.  They  are  as  follows: 

Co-ordination  of  Bureaus 

I.  Thattheco-ordinatingcenterbethefederal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
and  that  there  all  statistics  of  employment  collected  by  any 
other  federal  bureau  in  the  discharge  of  its  administrative 
responsibilities,  or  by  any  state  bureau,  be  gathered  together, 
co-ordinated,  and  published  in  a  periodic  report  on  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  nation. 

1 1 .  That  the  initial  responsibility  for  thecollection  of  the 
statistics  be  placed  upon  each  state  to  secure  the  necessary 
information  for  its  own  purposes  and  to  report  to  the  federal 
government  such  a  sampling  of  its  data  as  is  necessary  for  a 
national  record. 

III.  That  those  bureaus  or  departments  in  the  federal 
government  having  a  direct  relation  to  certain  industries 
collect  employment  data  for  those  industries  and  report  them 
to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  mines  and  quarries;  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  railroads;  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  farms. 

IV.  That  those  federal  agencies  having  need  for  these 
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Diagram  i.— Indexes  of  Employment  and  Amount  of  Payrolls  in  Manufacturing  Industries  in  the  United 
States  Published  Currently  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Base:  1923  average  =  100 

Reproduced  from  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
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statistics  in  their  work  co-operate  in  encouraging  their  ex- 
tension  and  improvement  and  in  giving  them  currency  for 
use  in  business:  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  relation  to 
the  banking  System;  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
in  its  task  of  co-ordinating  the  employment  exchanges  of  the 
country  and  providing  them  with  data  needed  in  their  opera- 
tions;  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
including  adequate  and  timely  information  on  employment  in 
its  publication  of  current  business  and  industrial  statistics, 
particularly  in  its  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Facts  to  Be  Secured 

V.  That  the  two  main  questions  asked  be  (i)  the  total 
number  on  the  payroll,  and  (2)  the  total  wages  paid  in  one 
payroll  period. 

VI .  That  the  interval  between  reports  be  one  month  and 
that  the  questions  asked  be  answered  for  the  payroll  period 
which  includes  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

VII.  That  the  industries  included — gauged  by  (a)  their 
importance  as  a  measure  of  economic  activity,  and  (b)  the 
feasibility  of  securingthe  information — be  (1)  Manufacturing 
in  its  main  industrial  divisions;  (2)  Mining  and  quarrying; 
(3)  Communication;  (4)  Building  construction;  (5)  Whole¬ 
sale  trade;  (6)  Retail  trade;  (7)  Logging  and  lumber  work; 
(8)  Agriculture;  and  that  the  published  reports  show  the 
facts  for  each  of  these  main  divisions  and  also  separately  for 
their  important  subdivisions. 

VIII.  That  the  selection  of  the  sample  be  guided  by  these 
requirements:  (a)  It  should  represent  a  fairly  equal  percent- 
age  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  each  branch  of 
industry  and  in  each  subdivision.  (b)  It  should  include  in 
proper  proportions  establishments  of  different  size  in  each 
industrial  division.  (c)  For  a  state  as  a  whole  or  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  should  represent  the  various  industries 
in  proper  proportions  as  measured  by  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  the  different  localities  in  which  each 
industry  is  found. 

IX.  That  each  state  and  the  more  important  cities  be 
separately  treated  in  the  report,  as  an  aid  to  local  action  and 
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as  a  means  of  making  the  national  record  more  accurate  by 
revealing  variations  in  different  localities. 

Co-ordination  with  Other  Statistics 

X.  That  co-ordination  with  other  data  available  regard- 
ingthe  trends  of  production  and  business  activity  be  secured 
(a)  by  increasing,  if  possible,  the  promptness  with  which  the 
data  become  available  each  month;  and  (&)  by  Publishing 
them  in  so  far  as  possible  in  the  form  of  continuous  index 
numbers. 

Special  Studies 

XI.  That  more  refined  data  showing,  for  instance,  em- 
ployment  divided  by  sex,  labor  turnover,  or  total  hours  of 
employment  of  all  workers  on  the  payroll— known  as  “man- 
hours”— be  gathered  from  time  to  time  by  these  bureaus,  in 
Order  to  compare  the  significance  of  such  information  with 
the  evidence  contained  in  answers  to  the  simpler  questions 
proposed  in  the  plan.  On  the  basis  of  these  special  studies,  it 
may  prove  feasible  in  time  to  collect  these  details  monthly, 
but  for  the  present,  until  a  much  larger  number  of  industries 
throughout  the  country  are  included,  it  seems  wise  to  require 
only  the  minimum  of  information  suggested  in  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  calling  for  number  of  employes  and  total  payroll. 


Explanation  of  the  Plan 

The  requirements  which  the  committee  sought  to  fulfil  in 
working  out  this  plan  were,  first,  that  the  data  must  be  (a) 
periodic;  (b)  promptly  available;  (c)  national  in  scope,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  national  index;  (d)  inclusive  of  all  important 
industries  of  the  country,  and  published  separately  for  them; 
(e)  available  for  different  sections  of  the  country  and  for 
important  cities,  to  reveal  variations  in  different  localities; 
and  (/)  simple  in  form,  to  make  possible  prompt  and  general 
reporting.  These  requirements  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
twofold  purpose  of  employment  statistics;  namely,  to  show 
(i)  trends  of  employment  and  unemployment  as  a  social  con- 
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dition  affecting  human  beings  and  their  welfare;  and  (2) 
trends  of  production  and  business  activity  as  a  guide  in 
business  policies. 

Second,  in  its  recommendations  regarding  the  relation  of 
bureaus  to  one  another  and  the  plan  of  co-ordination,  the 
committee  was  mindful  of  the  fact  that  statistics  of  employ- 
ment  had  been  collected  for  some  time  and  that  a  feasible 
plan  must  have  the  sanction  of  this  past  experience  and  must 
also  be  related  to  the  present  Organization  of  governmental 
Services.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance  of  a  better  Organization  than  now  exists  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  work  of  the  federal  government,  since  duplication  of 
work  between  departments  not  only  causes  waste  but  results 
in  giving  to  the  public  fragmentary  information.  With  the 
multiplication  of  problems  on  which  statistics  are  needed,  it 
is  natural  that  there  should  be  this  difficulty.  Moreover,  in 
any  effort  to  centralize  statistics  in  a  single  governmental 
bureau,  we  would  face  the  fact  that  statistics  which  are 
needed  in  the  administrative  routine  of  a  department  can 
perhaps  be  most  effectively  gathered  by  that  department 
rather  than  by  a  centralized  Statistical  bureau.  The  commit- 
tee’s  recommendations  would  leave  untouched  the  present 
plan  of  collection  of  statistics  in  the  department  in  which 
they  naturally  belong,  such  as  statistics  of  farms  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  andof  minesinthe  federal 
Bureau  of  Mines.  But  it  would  meet  the  need  for  co-ordination 
by  developing  a  single  co-ordinating  center,  which  for  statistics 
of  employment,  in  the  plan  of  the  committee,  should  be  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  placing  of  initial  responsibility  upon  each  state  for  the 
collection  of  these  statistics  is  worthy  of  note  as  constituting 
an  effective  working  relationship  which  keeps  the  advantage 
of  centralization  in  Washington,  while  retaining  the  conve- 
nience  of  local  collection  and  use.  Each  state  needs  to  include 
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This  is  an  extension  of  an  index  prepared  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  and  published  in  the  Annalist  for  October  24,  1921.  The  curve  is  con- 
structed  from  the  data  of  the  annual  censuses  of  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  except  the  1925  portion  which  is  based  on  currently  col- 
lected  figures.  1t  is  not  corrected  for  seasonal  fluctuation  or  secular  trend.  The  smooth  trend  line  represents  a  ten-year  moving  average, 
in  computing  which  it  was  possible  to  use  annual  figures  for  the  three  years,  1886  to  1888.  The  monthly  data  collected  for  these  three  years 
were  not  published  and  have  since  been  destroyed  or  lost. 
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a  larger  number  of  Establishments  in  its  own  area  to  reflect 
industrial  activities  than  the  federal  government  needs  from 
the  same  area  for  a  national  index.  1t  is  logical  and  efficient, 
therefore,  for  each  state  to  collect  the  data  and  to  send  to  the 
federal  government  such  portion  of  its  returns  as  may  be 
needed  for  a  national  index  and  for  a  record  of  each  impor¬ 
tant  industry  in  the  country.1 

Development  of  Payroll  Employment  Statistics 

Although  the  current  publication  of  employment  figures 
from  payrolls  is  a  development  of  the  last  ten  years  only, 
statistics  of  this  sort  are  not  new.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  obtained  statistics  of  the  numbers  em- 
ployed  monthly  in  manufacturing  Establishments  for  the 
years  in  which  the  national  censuses  of  manufactures  have 
been  taken — every  five  years  from  1899  to  1919,  and  sub- 
sequently  every  two  years.  ln  Massachusetts,  in  1886,  the 
otfice  which  was  then  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  inaugurated  an  annual  census  of  manufactures,  in 
which  similar  monthly  employment  figures  were  collected. 
This  state  census  of  manufactures  has  been  continued  each 
year  since,  thus  giving  Massachusetts  the  longest  record 
of  employment  fluctuation  which  is  anywhere  available. 
Monthly  employment  figures  were  also  gathered  in  an  an¬ 
nual  census  of  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  from  1893  to 
1918.  In  Ohio  monthly  figures  for  employment  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  were  assembled  each  year  from  1892  to 
1906,  and  since  19 14  a  comprehensive  canvass  of  employment 
and  wages  by  months  has  been  made  annually,  covering 
agriculture,  construction,  Service,  trade,  transportation,  and 

1  Concerning  the  importance  of  making  employment  statistics  available  in  such 
detail  that  they  can  be  combined  and  recombined  for  use  in  analyzing  conditions 
in  any  area  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  any  industry,  see  Lescohier,  Don  D.,  “Geo- 
graphical  Aspects  of  Statistics  of  Employment  and  Earnings,”  in  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XVI II,  pp.  772-776,  June,  1923. 
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public  Utilities,  as  well  as  manufacturing.1  ln  all  of  these 
records,  however,  the  monthly  data  for  each  year  were  com- 
piled  after  the  completion  of  the  calendar  year  to  which  they 
referred,  and  were  tabulated  and  made  public  only  after  an 
interval  ranging  from  several  months  to  a  year  or  more. 

The  earliest  current  collection  of  such  data  in  this  country 
was  made  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
The  impetus  for  their  collection  came  during  the  depression 
of  1914-191 5.  The  need  for  dependable  statistics  bearing  on 
employment  conditions  was  feit  in  many  cities  at  this  time, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  them.  A  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Unemployment  in  New 
York  City  directed  an  inquiry  to  over  2,000  employers  in 
1914,  asking  for  the  number  of  persons  on  their  payrolls  for 
the  week  ending  December  19,  1914,  and  for  the  same  in- 
formation  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1913.  The  inquiry 
was  carefully  planned  to  include  various  lines  of  industry, 
and  although  only  602  responses  were  received,  the  results 
were  regarded  as  distinctly  valuable.  Leonard  W.  Hatch, 
then  chief  statistician  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor,  assisted  in  planning  for  this  inquiry,  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  department  began  to  collect  monthly  payroll 
statistics  from  employers  in  manufacturing  industries  through- 
out  the  state.  The  reporting  establishments  were  selected  to 
represent  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole.  The  first  data 
were  collected  in  June,  1915,  but  during  the  first  year  em¬ 
ployers  were  requested  to  furnish  figures  for  both  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  and  the  corresponding  month  in  the  preceding 
year;  thus,  in  effect,  the  New  York  series  of  payroll  statistics 
for  manufacturing  industries  dates  from  June,  1914. 

1  While  these  later  data  have  been  collected  and  tabulated  annually,  they  have 
been  published  only  for  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1923.  The  United  States  Women’s 
Bureau,  however,  is  now  making  a  study  of  employment  fluctuation  as  it  has 
affected  women  workers  in  Ohio  industries,  and  this  report  will  contain  full  series  of 
Ohio  data  since  1914  for  the  more  important  industries. 
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The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  to  collect 
payroll  statistics  shortly  after  the  New  York  bureau.  It 
confined  itself,  however,  to  fewer  industries.  Beginning  with 
October,  1915  reports  were  obtained  from  employers  in  four 
industries— boots  and  shoes,  cotton,  cotton  finishing,  and 
hosiery  and  underwear.  The  list  was  extended,  however,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  1916,  13  manufacturing  industries  had 
been  included.1  Several  of  these  series  were  carried  back  to 
December,  1914.  In  July,  1922  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was 
further  enlarged;  establishments  engaged  in  additional 
manufacturing  industries  were  then  added,  and  since  1922 
the  reports  have  covered  about  50  more  or  less  distinct 
industries  and  have  been  fairly  representative  of  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  whole. 

The  depression  of  1920-1921  greatly  stimulated  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  these  figures.  1  n  J anuary  of  1921  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  entered  the  field,  collecting  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  monthly  figures  for  manufacturing  industries  in  65 
cities.2  The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  began  col¬ 
lecting  monthly  employment  statistics  in  July,  1920.  For  a 
time  it  gathered  only  those  pertaining  to  manufacturing,  but 
beginning  with  January,  1922  other  industries  were  covered, 
including  agriculture.  This  was  the  first  attempt  by  any 


1  The  industries  added  to  the  original  four  were:  iron  and  Steel  (November,  1915); 
silk,  wool  (December,  1915);  men’s  clothing,  car  building  (February,  1916); 
cigars  (March,  1916);  leather,  paper,  automobiles  (November,  1916).  Bituminous 
coal  mining  was  added  in  1919,  but  was  dropped  in  1922  at  the  time  of  the  coal 
strike. 

2  These  figures  are  not  now  being  collected.  Their  publication  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  was  discontinued  in  1922,  although  they  continued  to  be  collected  by 
the  Service  and  for  a  time  the  summary  figures  were  published  in  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Their  Collection 
was  finally  discontinued  early  in  1924.  Notwithstanding  certain  faults  in  the 
method  by  which  these  figures  were  collected,  they  possessed  some  distinctive 
merits,  chief  of  which  was  that  they  were  published,  classified  by  major  divisions  of 
manufactures,  for  each  of  the  65  large  cities  in  which  they  were  obtained.  For  an 
evaluation  of  these  figures,  see  Hurlin,  Ralph  G.,  “The  Employment  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,”  in  Journal  oftbe  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  490-497,  December,  1922. 
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bureau  to  secure  an  “all-inclusive  employment  index.’’1  In 
August,  1921  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  began  the 
collection  of  payroll  data  on  employment.  Its  figures  have 
covered  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  trade,  local 
traction,  and  telephone  Operation.  In  1922  state  depart- 
ments  in  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  were  added  to  the  list  of 
bureaus  collecting  payroll  statistics;  Maryland  was  added 
in  January,  1923.  Iowa  covered  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
certain  public  Utilities,  and  the  other  two  States  manufac¬ 
turing  only.  In  1923  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
began  collecting  figures  for  manufacturing  for  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  co-operating  in  Pennsylvania 
after  the  first  few  months  with  the  state  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  In  i924similar  collection  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  was  inaugurated  by  the  Oklahoma  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  for  manufacturing  by  the  California 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  San  Francisco  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  utilizes  the  data  collected  by  the  California 
bureau,  and  beginning  also  in  1924  has  collected  similar  em¬ 
ployment  data  for  manufacturing  in  Oregon,  where  the  state 
bureau  co-operated  in  planning  the  inquiry  but  could  not 
itself  collect  the  Information. 

The  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank  began  collecting  pay¬ 
roll  data  on  employment  in  a  small  way  early  in  1920.  It 
expanded  its  collection  of  this  information  in  the  spring  of 
1921,  when  unemployment  was  at  its  height.  This  bank 
now  utilizes  employment  data  collected  in  its  district  by 
state  bureaus  where  they  are  available,  making  independent 
collection  in  the  other  States.  Employers’  associations  in 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Bridgeport  also  have  long  records 
of  payroll  employment  data. 

National  figures  for  employment  in  each  occupation  on  the 
railroads  have  been  compiled  monthly  since  1921 2  by  the 

1  Altmeyer,  A.  J.,  “An  All-Inclusive  Employment  Index  for  Wisconsin,”  in 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XVI 1 1,  pp.  266-268,  June,  1922. 

2  They  were  collected  previously  at  quarterly  intervals. 
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Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  connection  with  other  Statistical  data  which  are 
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Diagram  3.— Indexes  of  Employment  in  Eicht  Primary  Divisions  of 
Industry  in  Canada,  1920  to  1925 

Base:  1920  average  =  100 

obtained  for  all  Class  I  railroads,  and  the  federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  a  promising  experi- 
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ment  in  the  collection  of  national  employment  statistics  for 
farms. 

In  Canada  the  collection  of  comprehensive  data  on  employ¬ 
ment  from  payrolls  was  inaugurated  in  1919  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  national  System  of  employment 
exchanges.  The  Canadian  Employment  Service  initiated 
these  statistics,  but  their  collection  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  All  the  major  divisions 
of  industry,  except  agriculture,  in  the  entire  country  are 
covered.1 

Except  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South  Africa, 
payroll  statistics,  as  an  indication  of  employment  or  unem- 
ployment,  have  not  been  systematically  developed.  Most 
European  statistics  of  employment  are  derived  from  reports 
of  unemployment  of  trade  Union  members,  or  the  operations 
of  employment  Offices.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  has  obtained  over  a  long  period  of  years 
employers'  reports  of  numbers  employed  and  amounts  of 
wages  paid  for  certain  manufacturing  industries,  coal  mining, 
longshore  work,  and  some  other  occupations.  For  the  mining 
industry  similar  statistics  are  collected  in  a  few  other  coun¬ 
tries.2 


The  Status  of  the  Plan  in  1926 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  plan  recommended  was 
partially  in  Operation  when  the  committee  began  its  work  in 
1922.  The  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  state  bureaus  was  already  in  effect  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  sta- 

1  For  a  description  of  these  figures,  see  Hurlin,  Ralph  G.,  “Canadian  Employ¬ 
ment  Statistics,”  in  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XVI 11, 
pp.  615-622,  March,  1923. 

2  For  a  Statement  of  employment  and  unemployment  statistics  compiled  in 
various  countries,  see  International  Labour  Office:  Methods  of  Statistics  of  Unem¬ 
ployment — Report  Prepared  for  the  International  Conference  of  Labour  Statis- 
ticians.  Series  N,  No.  7,  Geneva,  1925. 
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tisticians  representing  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  on  the 
committee  arranged  for  similar  co-operation  in  their  own 
States,  and  more  recently  the  number  of  co-operating  States 
has  been  increased  to  include  Maryland  and  California. 
Other  States  collect  the  data,  as  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  but  have  not  yet  arranged  for  co-operation 
with  the  federal  bureau. 

Through  co-operative  collection  in  six  States  and  independ¬ 
ent  collection  in  other  States,  the  federal  bureau  covered  in 
January,  1926  as  many  as  9,400  establishments  in  53  manu- 
facturing  industries  employing  nearly  3,000,000  wage-earners, 
whose  total  earnings  during  one  recent  week  were  over 
$75,000,000.  The  federal  bureau’s  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished  in  a  special  section  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
which  is  issued  as  an  advance  bulletin,1  with  news  releases 
sent  out  earlier,  as  promptly  as  the  data  are  available.  The 
data  are  given  for  the  main  industries  and  their  subdivisions, 
and  arethen  recapitulated  for  the  nine  geographical  divisions 
used  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  It  has  not  yet 
proved  feasible  for  the  federal  bureau  to  publish  the  data  for 
each  state,  or  for  federal  reserve  districts,  which,  it  has  been 
suggested,  would  make  the  data  directly  useful  to  the  12 
federal  reserve  banks.  All  the  collecting  state  bureaus, 
however,  now  publish  their  own  data  currently  for  local  use. 

Extension  of  employment  statistics  beyond  manufacturing 
for  these  national  figures  has  not  yet  proceeded  far.  The 
federal  bureau  is  experimenting  in  the  collection  of  data  in 
the  building  trades,  in  metalliferous  mines,  and  in  coal  mines. 
Summary  figures  for  the  railroads,  furnished  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  are  included  in  the  monthly 
report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  they  are 
for  earlier  dates  than  the  manufacturing  statistics  and  are 
much  delayed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 

1  Employment  in  Selecied  Industries. 
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TABLE  1.— LEADING  BUREAUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


Bureau 

Date 

with  which 
series 
beginsa 

Period 
in  month 
to  which 
figures 
refer 

United  States 

Federal  bureaus 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Dec.,  1914 

middle 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

July,  1921 

ti 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Oct.,  1923 

first 

State  bureaus 

New  York  Department  of  Labor 

June,  1914 

middle 

Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 

July,  1920 

tt 

Illinois  Department  of  Labor 

Aug.,  1921 

tt 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Jan.,  1922 
Sept.,  1922 

end 

middle 

Maryland  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industryd 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Labor 

Jan.,  1923 
Jan.,  1923 
Jan.,  1924 

tt 

tt 

tt 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

May,  1924 

ti 

Federal  Reserve  Banks 

Philadelphia6 

Chicago f 

San  Francisco  s 

Jan.,  1923 
May,  1920 
June,  1924 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Private  bureaus 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

June,  1920 

tt 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Jan.,  1921 

end 

Detroit  Employers’  Association 

Bridgeport  Manufacturers’  Association 

Feb.,  1920 
Feb.,  1921 

(weekly) 

(weekly) 

Canada 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics' 

Jan.,  1920 

first 

»  In  a  number  of  instances  data  for  all  of  the  industries  now  being  covered  do  not  extend 
back  to  this  date. 

b  In  connection  with  detailed  reportsof  ‘‘employees,  Service,  and  compensation”  forallClass 
I  railroads. 

'The  monthly  data  for  Maryland  are  published  also  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 

d  In  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

®  Collects  data  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Data  for  each  state  are  pub- 
lished  separately  in  mimeographed  reports. 
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Industries  now  being 
covered 


Name  of  report 


Information  collected 


Employment  and  earnings 

I  Employment  and  earningsb 

I  Employment  and  wage 
rates 

Employment  and  earnings, 
by  sex,  office  and  shop 
employes 

Employment  and  earnings, 
manual  and  non-manual 
employes 


Employment  and  earnings, 
by  sex 


Employment,  by  sex 
Employment  and  earnings, 
by  sex 

Employment  and  earnings 
i  Employment  and  earnings 
:  Employment  and  earnings 

i  Employment  and  earnings 


Employment  and  earnings 
Employment  and  earnings 
Employment  and  earnings 


!  Employment,  earnings,  and 
hours,  by  sex,  skilled 
and  unskilled  employes 

Employment,  hours,  wage 
rates 

Employment 

Employment,  hours,  man- 
hours 

Employment 


Manufacturing 


Railroads 

Agriculture 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing,  mining, 
communication,  trans- 
portation,  construction, 
trade,  logging,  agricul¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Manufacturing,  mining, 
communication,  trans- 
portation,  construction, 
trade 

Manufacturing,  trade,  etc. 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing,  mining, 
Street  railways 

Manufacturing 


Manufacturing,  trade 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 


Manufacturing,  mining, 
communication,  trans- 
portation,  construction, 
trade,  logging,  etc. 


Monthly  Labor  Review; 
also  Employment  in  Se- 
lected  Industries 
Wage  Statistics,  dass  I 
Steam  Railroads 
No  publication  of  these 
data  has  yet  been  made. 

Industrial  Bulletin 


Wisconsin  Labor  Market 


Labor  Bulletin 


Iowa  Employment  Survey 
Employment  and  Earn¬ 
ings  (mimeographed) 
Printed  table  onlyc 
Labor  and  Industry 
Oklahoma  Labor  Market 

California  Labor  Market 
Bulletin  (mimeographed) 

Business  Review 
Business  Conditions 
Monthly  Review  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Conditions 

Occasional  reports  on 
Wages,  Hours,  and  Em¬ 
ployment 

Cleveland  Business  Sta¬ 
tistics  h 

Industrial  Barometer 
Bulletin  of  Manufactur- 
ers’  Association 

The  Employment  Situa¬ 
tion  (mimeographed)j 


f  Data  represent  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District;  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  they  are 
I  obtained  from  state  bureaus. 

*  Collects  directly  from  employers  in  Oregon;  uses  figuree  of  state  bureau  in  California. 
h  Contains  diagrams  only. 

'  Collection  taken  over  from  Canadian  Employment  Service.  Experimental  Collection  was 
begun  early  in  1919. 

i  Also  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour. 
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tinued  experiments  begun  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  difficult  problem  of  collecting  employment 
figures  for  farms,  but  the  statistics  are  not  yet  currently 
available  and  do  not  appear  in  the  inclusive  report.  Data 
on  employment  in  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  not  yet  col- 
lected  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  they  are  being 
obtained  by  certain  state  bureaus,  including  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  also  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  co-operated  effectively  in 
the  plan  of  the  committee.  It  has  discouraged  the  separate 
collection  of  employment  figures  by  its  affiliated  banks, 
wherever  the  data  are  being  made  available  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  bureau  in  a  form  in  which  the  banks  can  use  them. 
The  fact  that  only  certain  States  now  gather  the  data  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  plan  creates  a  difficult  problem 
for  the  banks.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  collects  the  Information  as  an  agent  of  the 
state  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  but  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  unwilling  to  use  the 
data  collected  by  the  bank,  so  that  in  the  Third  Federal 
Reserve  District,  including  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  both  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank  are  collecting  the 
same  data  on  employment  from  employers  in  manufacturing 
industries.  There  is  also  double  collection  in  the  Seventh 
Federal  Reserve  District,  where  both  the  Chicago  bank  and 
the  federal  bureau  collect  the  data  in  States  in  which  state 
bureaus  do  not  collect.  It  is  this  sort  of  duplication  of  effort 
which  this  committee  seeks  to  eliminate. 

In  Table  i,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the 
important  comparative  information  concerning  the  several 
series  of  payroll  data  on  employment  available  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  It  shows  that  payroll  statistics  are  now  being 
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collected  from  month  to  month  in  the  United  States  by  three 
federal  bureaus  and  by  nine  state  bureaus,  although  only  six 
of  the  state  bureaus  make  reports  to  the  federal  bureau  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  this  report.  In  addi- 
tion,  employment  statistics  are  being  collected  by  three  fed¬ 
eral  reserve  banks  and  privately  by  a  number  of  employers’ 
associations. 

Thus,  in  1926,  despite  encouraging  progress,  the  great 
majority  of  States  have  no  information  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  within  their  own  boun.daries,  although  manufactur- 
ing  plants  in  them  may  contribute  to  the  data  collected 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  more  rapid  extension  of  initial  Collec¬ 
tion  by  the  States  and  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of 
industries  are  the  two  major  needs  in  the  effort  to  secure 
adequate  statistics  of  employment  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  USES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 
HE  plan  for  collecting  employment  statistics  has  a 


practical  purpose.  It  is  to  prevent  or,  at  least,  to 


A  lessen  unemployment  by  providing  facts  needed  to 
understand  and  control  fluctuations  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  obstructions  to  their  sale.  These  interruptions  in 
economic  processes  throw  men  and  women  out  of  work. 
Meanwhile,  until  unemployment  can  be  diminished,  facts  are 
also  necessary  to  guide  local  communities  in  lessening  distress 
among  wage-earners. 

Unemployment  is  no  vague  abstraction  of  economic 
theory.  The  man  or  woman  wage-earner,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  unable  to  find  employment,  goes  through  an  experi- 
ence  which  is  always  tragic.  To  be  out  of  work  and  out  of 
wages  in  an  economic  world  in  which  the  dollar  earned  is  the 
only  means  of  securing  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  over- 
whelms  the  worker  with  a  sense  of  personal  failure  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  frustrates  his  hope  of  maintaining  and  raising 
the  Standard  of  living  of  his  family,  and  forces  his  children  to 
begin  wage-earning  too  early.  The  Greek  conception  of  un- 
controllable  Fate  shaping  the  individual  life  to  predestined 
ends  has  its  counterpart  in  the  insecurity  of  modern  industry 
whereby  conditions  far  beyond  the  worker’s  control  may 
suddenly  deprive  him  of  his  livelihood,  quite  without  regard 
to  his  own  faithfulness  or  skill.  The  worker  cannot,  alone, 
control  the  security  of  his  job.  Equally  helpless  have  been 
socially  minded  citizens  and  the  Philanthropie  agencies. 
Every  period  of  widespread  unemployment  produces  the 
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same  dreary  round  of  more  or  less  futile  efforts  to  give 
“relief”  to  those  who  cannot  find  work. 

Though  the  crisis  of  1921  found  communities  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  whole,  better  informed  and  better  equipped  for 
wise  relief  than  in  earlier  crises,  experience  in  this  period 
showed  that  fundamental  control,  if  possible  at  all,  can  be 
exerted  only  by  industry  itself,  reinforced  to  some  extent  by 
governmental  policies.  In  appointing  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  in  New  York  City  in  1914,  Mayor  Mitchel 
said:  “There  is  a  grave  question  before  the  City  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  It  cannot  be  met  by 
public  or  private  charity.  It  is  a  matter  of  business,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.”1  That  control  must  rest  in  business 
and  industry  was  more  definitely  stated  by  the  Committee  on 
Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles,following  the  President’s 
Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1921.  In  an  introduction 
to  the  committee’s  report,  Mr.  Hoover  wrote: 

The  report  does  not  suggest  panaceas  or  economic  revolution  but  seeks 
to  drive  home  the  facts  that  the  enlargement  of  judgment  in  individual 
business  men  as  to  the  trend  of  business  and  consequent  widened  vision 
as  to  approaching  dangers  will  greatly  contribute  to  stability,  and  that 
the  necessary  Information  upon  which  such  judgments  can  be  based  must 
be  systematically  recruited  and  distributed. 

The  investigation  shows  that  many  firms  have  pursued  such  policies 
and  have  come  through  the  recent  period  of  business  disaster  with  success 
and  stability  and  that  ignorance  of  determinable  facts  accounts  for  the 
disasters  to  many  others. 

The  whole  problem  belongs  to  a  vast  category  of  issues  which  we  must 
as  a  nation  confront  in  the  elimination  of  waste  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
increase  our  high  Standards  of  living.  No  waste  is  greater  than  unemploy¬ 
ment,  no  suffering  is  keener  or  more  fraught  with  despair  than  that  due 
to  inability  to  get  jobs  by  those  who  wish  to  work.2 

1  New  York  City:  Report  of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Unemployment. 
January,  1916,  p.  7. 

2  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1923,  p.  vi. 
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If  the  plan  for  the  gathering  of  nation-wide  statistics 
which  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  advocates  in  this  volume 
is  carried  out,  we  shall  know  each  month  for  every  important 
industry  in  the  country,  for  every  state,  and  for  the  more 
important  cities  and  industrial  areas  within  each  state, 
whether  the  number  on  the  payrolls  and  the  total  wages  paid 
are  less  or  greater  than  in  the  preceding  month,  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  and  at  other  periods  significant  for  comparison. 
How  will  the  possession  of  this  information  aid  business  and 
the  community  in  mitigating  the  distress  and  ultimately 
removing  the  despair  “due  to  inability  to  get  jobs  by  those 
who  wish  to  work’’?  In  short,  what  do  the  facts  mean  and 
how  useful  are  they  in  promoting  ways  to  relieve  distress  and 
to  control  the  seasons  and  cycles  of  unemployment? 

Can  Employment  Statistics  Measure  Unemployment? 

When  unemployment  is  widespread,  the  government  is 
expected  to  know  how  many  men  and  women  are  out  of 
work.  With  the  plan  recommended  by  this  committee  in 
effect,  will  the  government  be  in  possession  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  answer  this  simple,  practical  question? 

A  description  of  how  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unem¬ 
ployment  in  1921  tried  to  determine  how  many  persons  were 
unemployed  will  throw  some  light  on  the  use  for  this  purpose 
of  employment  data  derived  from  payrolls.  When  the  Con¬ 
ference  met,  a  report  prepared  by  an  advisory  committee  was 
placed  before  its  members.1  The  number  out  of  work  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  1921,  according  to  the  advisory 
committee’s  estimate,  was  3,500,000,  exclusive  of  laborers  on 
farms.  In  August  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  United  States,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  had  prepared  for  Con- 

1  See  “Excerpts  from  Report  of  the  Economic  Advisory  Committee,”  in  Report 
of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  1921,  pp.  47-58. 
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gress  an  estimate  which  placed  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  July  at  5,735,000.  Payroll  data  from  the  employers’ 
monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  already 
discussed  in  Chapter  I,  showed  an  improvement  in  August 
and  again  in  September  as  compared  with  July.  On  the 
basis  of  this  improvement  Mr.  Stewart  estimated  that  the 
number  unemployed  late  in  September,  at  the  time  the 
Conference  met,  was  5,535,000,  as  compared  with  the 
advisory  committee’s  estimate  of  3,500,000  as  of  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  month. 

In  view  of  this  discrepancy  of  more  than  2,000,000,  the 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Statistics  of  the  Conference 
then  proceeded  to  make  an  independent  study  of  the  avail- 
able  data.  Its  estimate  was  that  between  3,700,000  and 
4,000,000  persons  had  been  laid  off  in  various  industries  be¬ 
tween  January,  1920  and  September,  1921.  This  committee 
sought  to  find  out  how  many  more  wage-earners  had  been 
on  the  payrolls  of  the  country’s  industries  in  January,  1920, 
when  prosperity  was  at  its  height,  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Conference.1  In  its  report  to  the  Conference,  the  committee 
declared  that  it  found  itself  without  the  data  necessary  for 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  out  of  work.  Yet  it 
said,  "the  first  Step  in  meeting  the  emergency  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  intelligently  is  to  know  its  extent  and  character.”2 

Because  of  the  variety  of  information  analyzed  for  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment,  the  material  may  be  taken  as 
affording  a  test  of  the  uses  of  employment  statistics  as  a 
means  of  answering  the  question,  How  many  are  unem¬ 
ployed?  The  fact  that  responsible  statisticians,  having  the 
same  data  before  them,  differed  by  as  much  as  2,000,000, 
points  to  the  inadequacy,  or  eise  the  unreliability,  of  the 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  estimates  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  here 
discussed  were  based  on  attempts  to  compare  the  number  of  persons  employed  at 
the  height  of  employment  in  1920  with  the  number  employed  in  1921. 

2  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  p.  39. 
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available  facts.  Was  this  Information  inherently  defective 
or  was  it  simply  insufficient  in  quantity? 

Data  Underlying  the  Conference  Estimates. — The  data 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  varying  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  unemployment  which  were  placed  before  the 
Conference  included  the  following: 

1.  Results  of  a  special  survey  of  unemployment  in  2801 
cities  of  the  United  States,  conducted  in  September,  1921 
for  the  President’s  Conference  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment  Service  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  and  of  a 
previous  survey  made  by  the  Employment  Service  in 
January,  1921  in  which  for  182  cities  estimates  of  numbers 
unemployed  at  that  time  were  obtained.  These  data  were 
collected  by  nine  district  directors  of  the  Service.  For  im¬ 
portant  or  typical  cities  in  each  of  these  districts,  estimates 
were  obtained  from  “  neutral  bodies,  State  labor  departments, 
State  commissioners  of  manufactures,  State  and  municipal 
employment  Services,  workmen’s  compensation  bureaus,  em- 
ployers’  and  employees’  organizations,  and  all  other  sources 
competent  to  furnish  authoritative  Information. ”2  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  data  obtained  in  these  special  surveys,  and  in 
fact  growing  out  of  the  January  survey,  was  the  series  of 
current  monthly  data  collected  from  employers  in  manu- 
facturing  industries  in  65  cities.3 

2.  Monthly  reports  of  numbers  employed  and  total  wages 
paid  in  selected  manufacturing  industries,  collected  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

3.  Similar  data  for  all  manufacturing  industries  in  New 
York  State,  collected  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor. 

4.  Quarterly  reports  by  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts  of 
members  unemployed,  collected  by  the  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

5.  Estimates  of  reduction  in  employment  in  coal  mining 
and  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas  production,  based  on  data 

1  As  given  in  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment,  page  48. 
The  number  is  given  as  240  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  page  30. 

2  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  p.  48. 

3  These  data  are  referred  to  on  page  1 1. 
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on  output  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

6.  Monthly  reports  of  numbers  employed  on  steam  rail- 
roads,  collected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

7.  Preliminary  tabulations  of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
different  occupations  according  to  the  census  of  population 
in  1920. 

Estimate  of  the  Economic  Advisory  Committee. — The  ad- 
visory  committee  of  the  Conference  arrived  at  an  estimate 
of  3,500,000  out  of  work  by  two  processes.  Its  first  estimate 
was  obtained  as  follows: 

1.  The  total  number  unemployed  in  September,  1921  in 
280  cities,  as  found  by  the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  2,301,588.  This  constituted  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  these  cities  (35,431,178)  as  recorded  in  the 
census  of  1920. 

2.  Arranging  these  cities  by  geographical  divisions,  the 
committee  found  that  the  percentage  of  the  population 
reported  unemployed  varied  from  a  minimum  of  2.9  in  the 
Pacific  States  to  a  maximum  of  8.3  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  The  indications  were  that  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment  was  greatest  in  the  industrial  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East. 

3.  Analyzing  the  figures  by  industries,  the  committee 
found  that  “miscellaneous  industries”  contributed  33.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  reported  as  unemployed;  iron  and 
Steel  and  their  products  21.9  per  cent;  and  the  building 
trades  10.6  per  cent.  Textiles  and  their  products  contrib¬ 
uted  8.6  per  cent,  and  metals  other  than  iron  and  Steel  5.8, 
with  other  industries  varying  from  0.8  for  tobacco  to  3.7  for 
railroad  repair  shops. 

4.  Comparison  was  then  made  with  the  similar  estimates 
of  the  Employment  Service  obtained  for  January,  1921  in 
the  173  cities  which  were  covered  in  both  the  January  and 
September  surveys.  The  proportion  of  the  population  un¬ 
employed  in  January  was  found  to  be  5.5  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  6.5  per  cent  in  September.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  States  showed  the  largest  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment,  from  4.9  in  January  to  8.3  in  September. 
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5.  The  committee  then  asked,  “Are  these  data  for  selected 
cities  representative  of  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  as  a 
whole?”  By  way  of  answering  this,  a  table  was  arranged 
comparing  the  proportion  of  the  urban  population  resident 
in  each  geographical  division  with  the  proportion  of  popu¬ 
lation  represented  by  the  cities  included  in  the  survey  of 
the  Employment  Service.  It  was  found  that  similar  pro- 
portions  of  urban  population  had  been  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  each  district. 

6.  The  committee  further  asked  whether  it  was  fair  to 
gauge  unemployment  in  smaller  communities  by  estimates 
for  urban  centers.  It  was  decided  to  estimate  that  6  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  places  of  2,500  or  over  were  unem- 
ployed,  and  2.5  per  cent  in  smaller  places.  To  the  smaller 
places  were  thus  attributed  242,000  of  the  unemployed,and 
to  the  larger  3,258,000,  making  a  total  of  3,500,000  persons, 
not  including  unemployed  farm  labor. 

By  way  of  checking  this  first  estimate  based  on  the  special 
surveys  of  the  Employment  Service  by  data  from  other 
sources,  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Conference  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  the  monthly  statistics  of  employment  and 
earnings  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  data  on 
unemployment  obtained  from  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts. 
These  three  sets  of  data  were  found  to  be  in  substantial  agree- 
ment  with  one  another.1  They  were,  also,  found  to  be  con- 
sistent  with  indexes  of  business  conditions,  production,  the 
volume  of  bank  Clearings,  and  so  forth.2  They  gave  the 
following  information  concerning  reduction  of  employment:3 

1  A  fourth  series  was  available,  the  monthly  data  collected  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  beginning  at  the  end  of  January,  1921,  from  identical  manu- 
facturing  establishments  in  65  industrial  centers.  They  indicated  a  drop  of  7  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  1921.  The  committee  could  not  reconcile  this  with  the 
evidence  from  the  other  three  series.  lnspection  suggested  that  this  fourth  series 
possibly  gave  “too  much  weight  to  industries  and  districts  in  which  unemployment 
is  particularly  severe.” 

2  The  basis  for  this  judgment  was  an  analysis  which  had  been  made  for  the 
Harvard  University  Committee  on  Economic  Research  by  William  A.  Berridge. 

3  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  pp.  53-54. 
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1 .  The  factory  employment  index  for  New  York  State  was 
123  in  January,  1920  and  88.5  in  July,  1921,  a  decline  of  28 
per  cent. 

2.  The  index  for  13  manufacturing  industries  then  being 
covered  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  declined  in 
the  same  period  from  106  to  82,  or  23  per  cent. 

3.  In  Massachusetts  the  percentage  of  Union  membership 
reported  out  of  work  on  December  31,  1919  for  causes  other 
than  labor  disputes  and  disability  was  4.1  and  a  year  later 
29.9.  The  committee  found  that  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  the  Situation  had  improved  in  Massachusetts.  But 
making  allowance  for  expected  improvement  due  to  seasonal 
fluctuations,  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  decline  in 
employment  between  January,  1920  and  the  middle  of  1921, 
chargeable  to  industrial  depression,  was  31  per  cent. 

These  percentages  of  decline  could  not  be  used  to  show  the 
total  number  out  of  work  in  the  country  without  further 
estimates.  First,  indexes  for  different  industries  were  ob- 
tained  from  the  New  York  and  the  federal  data  reported 
from  the  payrolls  of  employers  in  manufacturing  industries. 
These  were  weighted  according  to  the  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers  in  each  industry,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  manufactures, 
in  constructing  a  composite  index  for  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  conclusion  was  that  between  January,  1920  and 
July,  1921  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  de¬ 
clined  26  per  cent.  The  change  between  July  and  September 
gauged  by  such  data  as  were  available  was  assumed  to  be 
inconsiderable. 

The  number  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  in  January,  1920  had  to  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
find  out  how  many  individuals  were  represented  by  the 
decline  of  26  per  cent.  Preliminary  tabulations  of  the  census 
of  1920  for  24  States  gave  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately  12,000,000  persons  engaged  in  these  industries  at 
the  beginning  of  1920,  and  26  per  cent  of  this  number  is 
3,120,000.  But  not  all  of  these  12,000,000  persons  were  on 
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payrolls  in  January,  1920,  since  the  number  included  every- 
one  who  had  reported  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  occu- 
pation.  Moreover,  many  were  employed  in  small  shops, 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  less  affected  by  cycles  of  unem- 
ployment  than  were  larger  establishments.  Therefore,  the 
advisory  committee  estimated  the  decline  in  employment  in 
these  industries  as  less  than  3,000,000  and  probably  not 
more  than  2,750,000. 

For  coal  mines,  using  the  data  on  production  as  a  measure 
of  declining  employment,  the  number  employed  in  August, 
1921  was  estimated  as  250,000,  or  23  per  cent  less  than  in 
August,  1920.  For  railways,  the  decrease  in  employment  in 
June,  1921,  as  compared  with  January,  1920,  was  estimated 
as  445,000  or  21  per  cent. 

Putting  these  figures  together,  the  advisory  committee  ac- 
counted  for  a  reduction  of  approximately  3,500,000  in  names 
on  payrolls  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  (in- 
cluding  building),  in  mining,  and  in  railway  transportation, 
which  corresponded  with  its  estimate  of  unemployed  per- 
sons  based  on  the  data  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. — 1t  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  esti¬ 
mated  the  number  unemployed  in  July,  1921  as  5,735,000. 
In  this  estimate  the  figure  for  manufacturing  was  based 
on  the  results  of  the  January,  1921  survey  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  supplemented  by  the  cur- 
rently  collected  data  of  the  Employment  Service  for  the 
first  half  of  1921.  Independent  estimates  were  made  for 
other  industries.  The  figures  by  industries  are  as  follows: 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  including  build¬ 
ing,  3,900,000;  mining,  250,000;  transportation,  800,000; 
trade  and  clerical  workers,  450,000;  domestic  and  personal 
Service,  335,000.  For  lack  of  available  data  no  allowance 
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was  made  for  unemployment  in  agriculture  or  in  public  and 
Professional  Services.1 

These  figures  referred  “to  the  change  in  number  of  persons 
employed  .  .  .  ,  ignoring  whatever  of  unemployment 

there  may  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1920.”  Mr.  Stewart 
pointed  out,  however,  that  at  the  peakof  operations  in  1920 
employment  was  far  above  normal  and,  therefore,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  employed  was  not  necessarily  made 
up  entirely  of  persons  accustomed  to  work  for  wages.  In 
discussing  his  new  estimate  of  5,535,000,  as  revised  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference  to  allow  for  improvement  in  industrial 
conditions  during  August  and  September,  Mr.  Stewart 
estimated  the  number  of  normally  unemployed  persons 
involved  in  the  reduction  of  payrolls  (that  is,  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  recruited  to  industry  from  non- 
gainful  pursuits  for  the  period  of  the  boom)  as  possibly 
reaching  1,500,000. 

Final  Estimate  of  the  Conference. — The  many  differences 
between  the  figures  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  those  of  the  ad- 
visory  committee  came  at  points  where  estimates  had  to 
be  made,  and  revealed  the  inadequacy  of  the  available 
figures.  Agreement  was  impossible  on  the  guesses  which 
were  necessary.  Were  the  industries  represented  by  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  several  bureaus  collecting  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  typical  of  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole? 
The  census  data  gave  no  information  on  the  building  trades 
as  a  separate  group,  and  neither  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  nor  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
collected  data  on  employment  in  building.  Was  it  accurate 
to  assume  that  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  employment 
revealed  in  manufacturing  industries  could  be  applied  to  the 
building  trades?  Was  the  number  out  of  work  less  than  was 
indicated  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  on  payrolls? 

1  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  LXI,  pp.  5487-5490,  August  16,  1921. 
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Was  there  sufficient  basis  for  the  belief  that  in  times  of 
prosperity  persons  not  usually  employed  are  drawn  into  the 
larger  industrial  establishments  from  the  country  and  from 
the  less  organized  industries,  and  that  when  they  are  laid 
off  in  times  of  depression  they  are  “absorbed”  into  their 
former  occupations  or  find  some  other  way  of  earning  a 
livelihood? 

The  Committee  on  Unemployment  Statistics  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment  examined  all  the  available  data 
and  considered  the  differences  in  estimates  which  had  been 
made.  It  drew  its  own  conclusion  as  follows:  “The  latest 
statistics  available  indicate  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
at  this  time,  measured  in  terms  of  the  reduction  since  Jan- 
uary,  1920  (twenty  months  ago),  in  the  number  of  workers 
on  payrolls,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  is  not  less  than  3,700,000 
or  more  than  4,ooo,ooo.”1 

So  many  guesses,  however,  entered  into  the  estimates  that 
the  Conference  itself  rejected  even  this  conclusion  and  merely 
voted  to  announce  to  the  country  that  the  number  unem¬ 
ployed  was  between  3,300,000  and  5,500,000,  numbers  start- 
lingenough  to  challenge  attention. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  as  a  guide  to  the  Conference 
was  (1)  that  the  number  was  larger  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  seasonal  variations  and  other  factors  which  produce 
idleness  at  all  times;  (2)  that  because  the  number  unemployed 
was  much  larger  than  usual  the  ordinary  resources  of  savings, 
family  assistance,  and  local  relief  could  not  cope  with  the 
need  for  assistance;  (3)  that  the  greater  extent  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  made  the  problem  different  “not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind.”  It  was  a  national  problem  “demanding  not  only  local 
relief  measures,  not  only  state  and  federal  consideration,  but 
concerted  voluntary  action  of  a  preventive  character  on  the 
part  of  employers”;  and  (4)  that  the  Situation  in  the  coming 

1  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  p.  38. 
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winter  would  probably  be  more  serious  than  in  1907-1908 
or  in  1 9 1 4—19 1 5 -1  Thus,  even  though  the  Information  was 
unsatisfactory,  nevertheless  such  employment  statistics  as 
were  available  had  a  practical  purpose  in  pointing  to  the 
necessity  for  action  by  employers  and  by  local  communities. 

The  special  value  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment  Statistics  of  the  Conference  was  its  analysis  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  statistics  then  available.  Its  report  on  this 
subject  was  as  follows: 

Special  surveys,  such  as  those  made  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
in  January  and  again  in  September,  1921,  are  unsatisfactory  for  several 
reasons:  (1)  By  virtue  of  their  very  character  they  cannot  be  carried  on 
at  monthly  intervals,  whereas  there  is  need  for  a  monthly  measurement 
of  the  state  of  employment;  (2)  they  take  no  account  of  that  unemploy- 
ment  that  takes  the  form  of  part-time  employment,  a  form  that  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  every  depression  and  in  every  slack  season  and  is  being  more  and 
more  extensively  adopted  as  a  policy  at  such  times;  (3)  inspection  of  the 
returns  reveals  a  large  amount  of  reporting  over  the  telephone  and,  as 
evidenced  in  the  reporting  of  round  numbers,  in  some  cases  of  very  round 
numbers,  of  reporting  from  vague  and  unverified  memory,  so  that  the 
results  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  contain  a  large  element  of 
impressionism. 

Unemployment  indices  based  on  a  regularly  monthly  comparison  of 
the  number  of  employees  and  their  earnings  as  shown  by  the  payrolls  of 
identical  establishments  in  a  mailing  list  that  is  large  enough  and  well 
enough  distributed  among  the  various  Industries,  among  large,  small, 
and  intermediate  establishments,  and  geographically  to  constitute  a  fair 
sample,  are  more  dependable  and  satisfactory.  Even  these  statistics  are 
gathered  by  only  two  or  three  States.  The  chief  defects  of  existing  indices, 
such  as  those  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  bureaus  are: 

1.  They  are  confined  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
They  should  be  extended  to  include  all  forms  of  transportation,  trade, 
and  mining  and  quarrying. 

2.  They  entirely  ignore  part-time  employment. 

3.  They  make  no  attempt  at  a  Statistical  measurement  of  the  changes 

1  From  unpublished  (multigraphed)  portion  of  Report  of  the  Economic  Advisory 
Committee. 
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in  average  wage  and  salary  rates,  and  therefore  afford  no  satisfactory 
basis  for  Statist ically  estimating  the  wage  losses  in  cyclical  and  seasonal 
depressions,  particularly  where  there  is  a  change  from  one  level  to  another.1 

Employment  Statistics  and  the  Measurement  of  Unemploy- 
ment. — Most  of  the  data  used  in  the  estimates  prepared  for  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  related  to  employment,  not  to 
unemployment.  They  established  the  dates  of  changes  and 
the  severity  of  changes  in  numbers  employed  in  selected  areas 
and  establishments.  How  many  were  actually  out  of  work  in 
any  locality,  or  in  any  industry,  or  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
could  not  be  preciselydeducedfrominformation  whichshowed 
the  changes  in  a  selected  group  of  payrolls  in  certain  indust  ries.2 

To  the  question,  Will  employment  statistics  measure  un¬ 
employment?  the  answer  must  be  negative.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  a  significant  study  made  by  Professor  A.  L. 
Bowley  in  England  some  years  ago.  Professor  Bowley  con- 
structed  from  the  data  on  numbers  employed  by  firms  in 
various  industries,  obtained  and  published  currently  by  the 
British  Labour  Department,3  an  index  of  employment.  This 
he  compared  with  the  index  of  unemployment  of  the  Labour 
Department,  constructed  from  data  on  unemployment  in 
trade  unions,  and  with  other  recorded  evidences  of  changes  in 
employment.  From  his  analysis  of  this  new  index  of  employ¬ 
ment  Professor  Bowley  drew  this  conclusion: 

It  is  indeed  primarily  an  index  rather  than  a  measurement.  At 
the  dates  at  which  employment  (using  the  word  in  an  undefined  general 
sense)  improves  the  index  rises,  as  trade  becomes  slack  it  falls;  it  is 
sensitive  to  changes  in  all  the  important  industries  where  production  or 
other  work  is  systematised  and  on  the  large  scale  (except  railways),  and 

1  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  p.  40. 

2  Only  a  house-to-house  canvass  can  reveal  the  number  actually  out  of  work, 
and  such  an  inquiry  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  It  is  necessary  to  define  the  mean- 
ing  of  “unemployed,”  and  to  apply  the  definition  to  the  individual.  Moreover, 
the  whole  undertaking  is  very  costly  if  it  is  extensive  enough  to  yield  conclusive 
information.  For  discussion  of  statistics  of  unemployment,  see  page  51. 

3  Previously  referred  to  on  page  14. 
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is  governed  most  by  those  which  are  numerically  the  most  important. 
It  returns  to  the  same  point  when  employment  in  every  industry  or  in 
industries  averaged  together  returns  to  the  same  condition.  When  the 
condition  of  employment  changes  greatly  the  index  moves  violently, 
while  slight  alterations  are  shown  by  small  movements.  1t  cannot, 
however,  be  affirmed  certainly  that  its  movements  are  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  those  of  any  defined  meaning  of  “amount  of  employment,” 
whichever  factor  we  consider,  whether  number  employed  or  average 
amount  of  time  or  work  of  those  employed.  1t  is  mainly  based  on  the 
factor  “number  employed,”  but  even  its  constituents  of  this  kind  are  not 
all  directly  proportional  to  this  number;  it  is  partly  based  on  the  amount 
of  working  time  of  those  at  work.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment’s  number  suggests  that  it  measures  more  closely  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  than  the  amount  of  work.  It  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  work 
must  have  wider  fluctuations  than  the  number  employed,  and  pending 
further  investigation  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  two 
factors  over  the  whole  of  industry  are  of  about  the  same  importance,  one 
as  the  other.  .  .  . 

The  number  is  not  a  measurement  of  unemployment  ....  the 
index  is  not  influenced  by,  and  does  not  in  any  way  measure,  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  permanently  fallen  out  of,  or  never  been  in,  work.1 

The  rough  estimate  of  the  total  number  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  which  was  announced  by  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment  served  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  the  country.  It  was  the  text,  so  to  speak,  for 
urgent  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  such  as:  that 
local  committees  should  take  action  to  relieve  distress;  that 
business  men  should  adopt  policies  to  give  work  in  the  crisis; 
and  that  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments  should 
give  attention  to  the  timing  of  public  works,  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  employment  bureaus,  and  other  measures  designed  to 
stimulate  the  recovery  of  business  from  depression.2 

The  mere  Statement  of  these  recommendations  shows  that, 
having  been  stimulated  to  action  by  an  estimate  of  the  size  of 

1  “The  Measurement  of  Employment:  an  Experiment,”  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Vol.  LXXV,  p.  819,  July,  1912. 

2  Report  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment.  pp.  19-23. 
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the  problem,  those  who  must  act  need  more  precise  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  kind  of  employment  statistics  needed  depends 
upon  their  uses.  Broadly  speaking,  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  the  crisis  of  unemployment  in  1921  seemed 
to  show  (1)  that  facts  about  unemployment  are  needed  pri- 
marily  as  a  guide  for  programs  of  relief,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose  they  must  relate  to  particular  communities,  since  the 
alleviation  of  distress  can  best  be  achieved  in  the  locality 
where  it  is  found;  and  (2)  that  facts  about  fluctuations  in 
employment  are  needed  as  a  guide  for  Controlling  policies  in 
industry  and  elsewhere,  and  for  light  upon  problems  of  the 
business  cycle  and  of  waste  in  industry.  For  these  purposes 
the  facts  concerning  employment  are  needed  for  different 
communities,  for  particular  industries,  and  for  individual 
establishments. 

The  Statistical  Basis  for  Relief  of  Unemployment 

Before  considering  the  problems  of  business  to  which 
employment  statistics  apply,  a  word  must  be  said  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  programs  of  social  agencies  in  periods  of 
unemployment.  What  kind  of  information  is  needed,  and 
for  what  purposes,  was  revealed  in  the  experience  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  in  attempting  to  aid  the  unemployed  in  1921.  Afte 
a  careful  study  of  15  of  these  communities  made  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  Philip  Klein,  definite  conclusions 
were  reached  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  counting  the 
unemployed  as  compared  with  continuous  study  of  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  in  local  communities.  His  finding  was  that 
“Any  direct  count  of  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
has  proved  entirely  impracticable.  .  .  .  The  important 

thing  to  know  .  .  .  is  not  the  exact  number  of  unem¬ 

ployed  at  any  time,  but  rather  the  chances  of  employment 
.  .  .  Any  machinery  for  obtaining  relevant  and  valuable 

data  should,  therefore,  be  directed  toward  the  scrutiny  of 
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fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  employment  and  the  Observa¬ 
tion  of  available  indices  of  distress  among  the  working  popu- 
lation.”1  Many  “available  indices”  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  population  are  illustrated  in  this  study 
by  concrete  data  obtained  in  the  cities  investigated. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1920  the  curve  of  employment  pub- 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor2  de- 
clined  rapidly,  whereas  comparison  with  preceding  years 
indicated  that  revival  might  have  been  expected  after  sea¬ 
sonal  depression  in  the  summer  months.  That  the  curve 
failed  to  rise  seemed  to  show  that  unusual  influences  were 
depressing  business.  For  social  agencies  this  should  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Klein  said,  a  signal  for  action.  The  first  Step 
was  to  find  out  whether  the  experience  of  New  York  State 
was  true  of  one’s  own  community.  Subsequent  study  showed 
that  the  depression  reached  its  greatest  severity  at  widely 
different  times  in  different  communities.  For  instance,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  suffered  most  in  the  winter  of  1920- 
1921,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  winter  of  1921-1922.3  The 
prevailing  industry  in  New  Bedford  is  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  and  in  Cleveland  iron  and  Steel.4  The  de¬ 
pression  affected  the  cotton  industry  earlier  than  iron  and 
Steel,  and  the  former  was  in  fact  reviving  in  1921  while  the 
latter  was  reaching  its  lowest  point. 

1  The  Bürden  of  Unemployment — A  Study  of  Unemployment  Relief  Measures 
in  Fifteen  American  Cities,  1921-1922.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1923, 
p.  213. 

2  1t  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  date  only  two  States,  New  York  and  Wisconsin, 
were  Publishing  employment  statistics,  and  Wisconsin  had  just  begun,  in  July, 
1920.  The  national  data  were  exceedingly  limited.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
industries  in  New  York  State,  statisticians  have  regarded  the  New  York  data  as 
fairly  representative  of  manufacturing  industry  generally. 

3  The  Bürden  of  Unemployment.  p.  198. 

4  1t  seems  to  be  true  that,  lacking  a  local  index  of  employment,  the  best  guide 
is  the  index  of  the  prevailing  industry  in  the  community,  even  if  it  is  based  on  facts 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  without  particulars  for  the  given  locality.  ln  other 
words,  given  the  industrial  composition  of  a  community,  and  given  an  adequate 
national  index  of  each  industry  represented  in  it,  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the 
local  trend  in  employment  may  usually  be  drawn. 
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But  declining  employment  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
unemployed  do  not  at  once  result  in  appeals  to  social  agencies 
for  relief.  First,  working  people  help  themselves  and  one 
another.  Shifts  from  one  occupation  to  another,  removal  to 
another  locality,  use  of  credit  and  of  savings,  and  pawning 
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Diagram  4.— Relation  of  Unemployment  and  Expenditures  for 
Relief  during  the  Depression  of  1921-1922  in  Two  American 
Cities 

For  New  Bedford,  the  relief  expenditures  are  those  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  and  the  employment  curve  represents  returns  of  trade  unions 
as  reported  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 
For  Cleveland,  expenditures  are  those  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
the  employment  curve  is  based  on  data  for  50  firms  obtained  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


are  some  of  the  means  used  to  tide  over  a  wageless  period. 
The  ability  of  wage-earners  to  meet  the  crisis  of  unusual  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  depends  largely  upon  the  regularity  of 
their  employment  in  the  months  preceding  the  emergency. 
The  relatively  high  earnings  and  steadiness  of  work  during 
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the  World  War  and  immediately  afterwards  postponed  con- 
siderably  the  need  of  relief  in  1921  in  many  communities. 
Yet  Diagram  4,  which  is  here  reproduced  from  The  Bürden 
of  Unemployment,  shows  a  striking  relation  between  the 
trend  of  employment  and  the  trend  of  relief  in  the  two  cities 
just  mentioned. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  wage-earners  them- 
selves  is  reflected  in  various  aspects  of  community  life,  and 
these  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Klein  as  available  indexes  of 
distress,  which  he  believes  should  be  studied  as  a  guide  for 
constructive  action.  Distress  is  shown  when  applications  to 
the  family  welfare  society  increase  because  of  unemployment 
and  when  the  society’s  expenditures  for  material  relief  begin 
to  mount;  when  the  visiting  nurses  are  called  upon  more 
frequently  and  the  free  Service  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
is  demanded  by  more  and  more  persons;  when  homeless  men 
seek  shelter  in  larger  numbers;  when  more  families  ask  the 
humane  societies  to  find  homes  for  their  children;  when 
help-wanted  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  decrease 
and  advertisements  of  apartments  and  houses  for  rent 
increase;  when  applications  for  work  at  public  employment 
Offices  mount  higher  and  jobs  offered  fall;  when  the  number 
and  the  amount  of  small  loans  increase;  and  when  evictions, 
foreclosures  of  mortgages,  and  business  failures  are  pictured 
in  rising  curves. 

To  show  in  detail  the  use  of  these  facts,  would  necessitate 
an  analysis  of  community  action  in  the  emergency  of  unem¬ 
ployment  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  The 
two  following  paragraphs  may  be  quoted,  however,  as  illus- 
trating  the  importance  of  knowing  the  facts  in  Order  to  lessen 
distress: 

The  winter  of  1921-22  showed  many  instances  where  lack  of  previous 
study  and  preparation  in  time  resulted  seriously.  In  St.  Paul  the  Pro¬ 
vision  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  homeless  came  in  January,  more  than 
two  months  too  late  and  therefore  inadequate;  in  Minneapolis  Provision 
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was  made  in  December  in  great  haste,  so  that  no  satisfactory  work  test 
System  could  be  devised  for  the  men  cared  for;  in  Chicago  appropriations 
for  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  were  made  at  the  tail-end  of  the  winter 
of  1921-22,  so  that  the  institution  was  not  reopened;  in  Philadelphia  the 
tardiness  of  appropriations  by  the  city  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
gift  of  a  private  fund  received  in  February  by  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  caused  suffering  to  families  long  in  want  and  extraordinary 
difficulties  to  the  social  agency;  Boston  social  agencies  were  short  of 
funds.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  those  committees  that  had  been  organized  a  rea- 
sonable  length  of  time  before  the  onset  of  the  stress  of  1921-22  were  able 
to  plan  and  carry  on  some  activities  of  a  very  creditable  nature.  The 
Mayor’s  Committee  in  Hartford,  the  Welfare  Federation  Committee  of 
Cleveland,  the  Unemployment  Conference  of  Chicago,  the  Industrial  Aid 
Bureau  of  New  York,  came  about  as  a  result  of  movements  initiated 
months  or  even  a  year  before  the  autumn  of  1921-22  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  President’s  Conference.  The  Hartford  municipal  employ- 
ment  work,  the  Cleveland  Community  Chest’s  unemployment  emergency 
fund,  the  several  activities  fathered  by  the  Unemployment  Conference  of 
Chicago,  and  the  shelters  for  homeless  men  conducted  in  New  York  could 
never  have  accomplished  a  tithe  of  what  they  did  if  they  had  had  to  rush 
in  in  October  or  November.  By  anticipating  the  winter’s  emergency  they 
were  able  to  plan  specific  measures  and  to  carry  them  through.  Had 
there  been  committees  in  the  cities  enumerated  so  devised  as  to  make 
possible  a  comprehensive  preliminary  survey  and  a  checking  up  of  specific 
activities,  really  statesmanlike  control  of  the  Situation  might  have  been 
possible.1 

Meanv/hile,  behind  all  the  experience  of  local  communities 
is  the  closely  interwoven  economic  life  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Facts  about  the  larger  background  of  conditions  are 
needed  for  local  action.  Without  them  an  intelligent  fore- 
cast  of  the  future  or  even  an  appraisal  of  the  significance  of 
the  present  is  impossible.  Thus,  the  social  problem  of  relief 
of  distress  due  to  unemployment  requires  comprehensive 
statistics  showing  changes  in  employment.  Employment 
statistics  are  really  more  useful  as  well  as  easier  to  gather 
than  are  facts  about  unemployment.  The  uses  of  these  sta- 


1  The  Bürden  of  Unemployment.  pp.  42-43. 
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tistics  to  alleviate  hardship  in  a  community,  however,  require 
that  they  be  available  currently  for  local  communities  and 
not  merely  for  a  state  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Control  of  the  Business  Cycle 

Failures  in  business,  and  suffering  among  wage-earners  in 
1921  had  one  good  result.  They  directed  attention,  as  never 
before,  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  unemployment  by 
lessening  the  wide  sweep  of  fluctuations  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  business  cycle.  The  advisory  committee  of 
the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment  declared  that 
“business  managers  and  financiers  .  .  .  will  increas- 

ingly  think  and  plan  in  terms  of  the  business  cycle.”1  On  the 
whole  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  fairly  even  course 
of  business  maintained  after  1921. 

Writing  on  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Index  of  General 
Business  Conditions,”2  W.  L.  Crum,  director  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Laboratory  of  the  Harvard  Economic  Service,  de- 
scribed  the  course  of  economic  activity  following  1921  as  the 
“regulated  business  cycle.”  He  finds  a  chief  factor  in 
this  stabilization  of  business  to  be  the  control  of  the  credit 
market  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  through  the  use  of 
“  (a)  Publicity,  (b)  changes  in  rediscount  rates,  (c)  open- 
market  operations.”  The  effectiveness  of  regulatory  meas- 
ures  has  been  furthered  by  our  large  holdings  of  gold,  the 
improved  efficiency  of  transportation,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  “the  marked  responsiveness  of  business 
sentiment.”3 

How  this  sentiment  could  be  stimulated  to  steady  business 
was  illustrated  when  “early  in  1923  there  began  to  appear  in 

1  From  unpublished  (multigraphed)  portion  of  Report  of  the  Economic  Advisory 
Committee. 

2  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Vol.  VII,  Supplement  2,  September,  1925. 

3  Ibid.  p.  232. 
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some  quarters  the  buoyant  spirit  which  had  been  widely 
manifest  in  1920. ”1  Advance  buying  of  basic  materials, 
brisk  rise  in  prices  of  Commodities,  and  excessive  expansion 
of  production  of  raw  materials  which  was  not  balanced  by  the 
production  of  consumption  goods  all  gave  signs  of  a  boom 
which  might  be  expected  later  to  be  followed  by  depression 
and  unemployment.  This  did  not  occur  because: 

.  .  .  responsible  public  officials  and  recognized  business  leaders 

took  occasion,  early  in  1923,  to  sound  a  vigorous  note  of  warning.  In 
March  Secretary  Hoover  recommended  postponement  of  non-essential 
government  construction  work,  and  in  May  the  governors  of  the  American 
Construction  Council  gave  much  more  general  cautionary  advice.  Lead- 
ing  banking  institutions  published  Statements  which  were  interpreted  as 
urging  restraint  and  favoring  a  retardation  of  the  expansion  then  in 
progress.  Moreover,  in  February  and  March,  the  federal  reserve  bank 
rediscount  rate  at  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  banks  was 
raised  from  4  per  cent  to  4>2,  with  a  consequence  that  further  tightening 
occurred  in  commercial  money  rates.  The  current  speculative  boom  was 
brought  sharply  to  an  end,  prices  in  the  stock  exchange  declined  sharply, 
and  business  activity  and  Wholesale  Commodity  prices  experienced  a 
rather  severe  recession  which  extended  for  several  months.2 

Control  of  credit  by  the  banks,  and  the  response  of  business 
men,  which  alone  makes  control  effective,  depend  upon  a 
fact  basis  for  decisions.  Evidences  are  many  that  dependable 
information  about  economic  conditions  is  increasingly  avail- 
able  and  that  business  men,  including  bankers,  manufac- 
turers,  and  merchants,  are  using  the  facts. 

In  the  roster  of  statistics  needed  here,  what  place  have 
data  on  employment  and  earnings?  The  answer  in  a  sentence 
is  that  changes  in  the  numbers  employed  reflect  changes  in 
activity  in  business,  and  that  changes  in  total  wages— pro- 
vided  the  rates  of  wages  have  not  been  altered  generally — 
confirm  the  evidence  of  change  in  activity  and  give  also  an 
index  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  income  of  wage-earners. 

1  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Supplement  2,  September,  1925,  p.  228. 

2  Ibid.  p.  229. 
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Thus  Diagram  5,  which  illustrates  the  relation  of  the 
amount  of  the  payroll  and  the  number  of  employes  in  fac- 
tories  during  the  recent  period  including  the  depression  of 
1920- 1921,  gives  a  useful  picture  of  the  fluctuations  in 
business  conditions  and  reflects  the  economic  position  of  the 
wage-earning  population. 


Diagram  5.— Indexes  of  Factory  Employment  and  Earnings  of 
Factory  Workers  in  the  United  States 
Base:  1919  to  1922  average  =  100 
For  the  method  of  constructing  these  indexes,  see  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  1272-1279,  December,  1923  and  Vol.  XI,  pp.  324- 
330,  May,  1925. 

A  chief  advantage  of  employment  statistics  as  a  measure  of 
economic  activity  is  that  they  afford  a  measure  common  to 
all  business.  One  can  count  the  number  employed  and  so 
register  changes  alike  in  a  cotton  mill  and  an  automobile 
factory,  a  department  störe  and  a  bank,  in  a  restaurant  and 
on  a  farm.  Data  on  production,  when  available  at  all,  re- 
quire  widely  different  units  of  measurement,  and  data  on 
value  of  products  are  confused  by  changes  in  the  buying 
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power  of  a  dollar.  The  number  of  workers  on  payrolls  is  a 
measure  applicable  over  long  periods  of  time  and  in  a  variety 
of  branches  of  business.  In  addition,  a  change  in  numbers 
employed  is  a  forecast  of  change  in  activity  and  registers  it 
slightly  in  advance  of  fluctuation  in  production.  The  laying 
off  or  the  taking  on  of  workers  is  advance  notice  of  contrac- 
tion  or  expansion  of  business. 

Employment  statistics  give  some  basis  for  forecasting,  and 
constitute  raw  material  for  study  of  the  whole  problem  of 
fluctuations,  both  seasonal  and  cyclical,  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  although  they  alone  do  not  afford  sufficient  data  for 
the  study  of  these  problems.  Their  first  and  most  important 
use  is,  obviously,  to  measure  increase  or  decline  in  numbers 
employed.  They  measure,  also,  with  some  precision  the  ex¬ 
pansion  or  contraction  of  production  and  for  this  purpose 
they  make  comparison  possible  between  industries.  This 
comparison  frequently  affords  a  clue  to  danger.  If,  for  in- 
stance,  they  reveal  that  raw  materials  are  being  produced  in 
increasing  volume  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  for  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  danger 
that  manufacturers  may  be  overstocked  with  basic  materials 
is  indicated.  But  a  change  in  employment  or  production  is 
not  in  itself  significant  of  either  sound  or  unsound  conditions. 
The  relationships  among  many  measures  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  established  to  bring  out  a  meaning  which  no 
one  of  them  alone  can  have. 

Questions  Illuminated  by  Employment  Statistics 

The  whole  investigation  of  fluctuations  in  employment, 
their  causes,  their  effects,  and  the  methods  of  control,  is  in 
its  beginnings.  It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  fully,  on  the 
basis  of  studies  already  made,  the  usefulness  and  the  signifi- 
cance  of  statistics  of  employment  and  earnings  as  material 
for  research  on  this  important  subject.  Moreover,  the  im- 
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portance  of  these  data  as  guides  in  current  economic  policy 
has  not  been  adequately  tested.  It  is  possible  to  suggest  the 
questions  on  which  they  are  likely  to  throw  light. 

The  questions  will  be  clearer  if  we  have  in  mind  first  the 
different  types  of  users  of  the  data.  These  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

a.  Managers  of  Business  Establishments. — The  manager  of 
a  business  must  reach  decisions  regarding  the  proper  rate  of 
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Diagram  6. — Employment  and  Production  in  Manufacturing 

Industries 

Employment  base:  1919  to  1922  average  =  100 
Production  base:  “normal”  =  100 
The  production  index  is  that  of  Edmund  E.  Day.  The  employment 
index  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Diagram  5. 

production  in  his  plant  during  a  given  period  of  time,  if  he 
be  a  manufacturer,  or  the  volume  of  his  trade,  if  he  be  a  dis- 
tributor;  the  proper  distribution  of  his  own  costs  of  doing 
business;  the  right  time  to  buy  and  the  right  price  to  pay 
for  his  raw  materials  or  the  goods  in  which  he  deals;  the 
need  for  expanding  or  contracting  or  leaving  unchanged  his 
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equipment  and  capitalization;  and,  as  the  key  to  all  these 
other  decisions,  the  expected  requirements  of  purchasers, 
the  kinds  of  goods  desired,  the  time  of  sale,  the  probable 
selling  price,  and  the  communities  in  which  he  will  seil. 

The  trend  of  employment  and  earnings,  if  available  for 
different  industries  and  for  particular  communities,  would 
enable  him  to  compare  his  own  plant  with  others  in  his  own 
industry  and  his  own  city;  to  have  an  index  of  activity  in  the 
industries  from  which  he  buys,  and  in  those  businesses  to 
which  he  sells,  if  he  deals  in  production  goods;  and  finally,  if 
he  deals  in  consumption  goods,  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  he  makes  his  sales,  or  where  the  goods  into 
which  his  product  enters  are  ultimately  sold. 

Besides  reaching  current  decisions,  he  will  seek  to  develop 
enlightened  policies  in  regard  to  employment  in  his  own 
plant,  and  to  eliminate  wasteful  fluctuations  in  his  labor 
force.  Data  on  employment  and  earnings  in  other  plants 
afford  a  background  for  study  of  his  own  labor  problem.1 

b.  Financiers. — That  the  control  of  credit  is,  perhaps,  a 
key  to  the  control  of  the  business  cycle  has  already  been 
suggested.  What  the  manager  of  a  business  must  know 
about  trends  in  his  own  business,  in  his  own  industry,  and  in 
allied  branches  of  business,  and  about  changes  in  purchasing 
power,  the  financier  must  know  for  all  business. 

c.  Governmental  Officials. — In  timing  public  works,  in  at- 
tempting  to  regulate  supply  and  demand  in  the  market  for 
labor  through  public  employment  exchanges,  and  in  deter- 
mining  governmental  policies  of  finance  and  administration, 
the  governmental  offfcial  must  have  before  him  thesamefacts 
that  are  required  by  business  managers  and  by  financiers. 

1  For  evidence  of  constructive  and  encouraging  progress  made  by  managers  of 
industry  in  lessening  irregularity  of  employment,  see  Feldman,  H.,  The  Regulari- 
zation  of  Employment- — A  Study  in  the  Prevention  of  Unemployment.  New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1925. 
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The  governmental  official  must  also  be  sufficiently  informed 
to  stimulate  a  community  to  prepare  for  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed  if  the  business  men  and  the  financiers  have  not 
succeeded  in  preventing  unemployment. 

Finally,  in  administering  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
and  in  campaigns  to  prevent  industrial  accidents,  measure- 
ment  of  the  trend  of  employment  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  accurate  determination  of  accident  rates  in  different  in- 
dustries.  Employment  data  derived  from  payrolls  are  of 
peculiar  technical  value  as  a  basis  for  establishing  accident 
rates  in  various  industries  and  occupations  and  hence  for 
determining  accident  insurance  rates.  Similarly,  they  are 
needed  to  establish  unemployment  insurance  rates. 

d.  Social  JVorkers. — The  need  for  these  data  as  a  basis  for 
preventing  suffering  due  to  unemployment  has  already  been 
discussed. 

e.  Economists  and  Statisticians.  —  If  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  bringing  about  control  of  fluctuations  in  employment, 
searching  analysis  of  the  time  and  severity  of  changes  in 
employment  and  earnings  (precisely  the  facts  measured  by 
these  current  statistics)  must  be  carried  on  by  research  work- 
ers.  The  relations  between  changes  in  employment  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  industry  must  be  traced.  The  trends  in 
different  industries  and  their  relationships  to  one  another 
must  be  analyzed.  These  relationships  offer  a  wide  field  for 
economic  and  social  research. 

Three  important  questions  are  now  being  answered  cur- 
rently  by  means  of  employment  data  regularly  collected  by 
governmental  bureaus  in  the  United  States.  These  questions 
are: 

i.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  business? 

Illustrative  Statements  might  be  taken  from  any  of  the 
monthly  reports  enumerated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of 
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Chapter  I.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  recall  that  these  vari- 
ous  reports  are  giving  a  factual  basis  for  the  answer  to  this 
question  not  only  in  general,  but  concerning  particular  indus- 
tries  and,  in  several  States,  concerning  particular  cities. 

Diagram  3,  page  1 3,  giving  trends  of  employment  in  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  in  Canada  from  1920  through  1925,  shows 
how  great  are  the  differences  in  various  groups  of  trades  and 
how  important  it  is  to  go  deeper  than  general  summaries  in 
answering  this  question. 

2.  What  is  the  condition  of  business  likely  to  be  in  the 

immediate  future  ? 

Into  most  of  the  present  decisions  of  business  men,  proph- 
ecy  must  enter,  for  their  sales  in  the  future  will  be  the  test  of 
their  policies  of  today.  To  appraise  the  possibility  of  fore- 
casting  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter.1  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  forecasting  is  as  necessary  as  its  present  popularity 
indicates,  and  if  it  can  be  made  increasingly  scientific,  as  sta- 
tisticians  seem  to  be  demonstrating,  then  statistics  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  earnings  are  important  elements  in  the  basic 
analysis.  Considerable  though  far  from  perfect  agreement 
between  curves  forecasting  general  business  conditions  and 
the  curve  of  employment  has  been  found.2 

3.  What  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earning  population 

in  given  communities? 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depend  many  decisions  as 
to  the  rate  of  output  of  industry,  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials,  and  the  extension  of  plants.  Bad  guesses  have  been 

1  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Pollak  Foundation  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research:  The  Problem  of  Business  Forecasting  (Edited  by  Persons,  Foster, 
and  Hettinger).  Papers  presented  at  the  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Statistical  Association,  December,  1923.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1924. 

2  See  for  example  Chapter  IV  of  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment — Report 
and  Recommendations  of  a  Committee  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unem¬ 
ployment,  Includingan  Investigation  Made  under  the  Auspices  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
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responsible  in  the  past  for  much  of  the  expansion  which  has 
led  to  individual  failures  and  sometimes,  if  the  failures  are 
widespread,  to  general  business  depression. 

How  accurately  the  monthly  payroll  statistics  of  employ- 
ment  and  earnings  reflect  changes  in  purchasing  power  is  a 
subject  requiring  much  more  careful  analysis  than  has  yet 
been  given  to  it.  In  a  study  of  business  profits,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pollak  Foundation,  figures  are  charted 
showing  a  “close  correlation  between  a  decline  in  factory 
employment  and  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  trade.”1  It 
has  also  been  found  that  a  generally  useful  index  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  buying  power  can  be  constructed  from  the  monthly 
data  now  available  for  employment  and  earnings  in  factory 
industries.2  Significant  studies  for  separate  localities,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  made  until  employment  statistics  are  ex- 
tended  and  perfected  and  the  data  made  available  for  small 
industrial  areas. 

Problems  for  Research 

What  are  the  types  of  problems  for  which  perfected  sta¬ 
tistics  of  employment  and  earnings  are  needed?  Probably 
no  subject  of  economic  research  is  at  present  attracting  more 
attention  than  the  problem  of  fluctuations  in  business. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  whose  work  on  business  cycles  has  been 
so  fruitful,  has  found  this  problem  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
whole  intricate  and  little  explored  “relation  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  between  making  money  and  making  goods, 
between  the  pecuniary  and  the  technological  phases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life.”  Much  of  the  data  for  the  study  of  the  problem 
will  consist,  he  says,  of  two  great  groups  of  time  series: 

1  Foster,  William  Trufant,  and  Catchings,  Waddill,  Profits.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1925,  pp.  381-382.  The  index  of  the  volume  of  trade  is  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  employment  index  is  the  one  for 
factory  employment  devised  by  William  A.  Berridge. 

2  Berridge,  Winslow,  and  Flinn,  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Consumer — A  Sta¬ 
tistical  Index.  Chicago,  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  1925,  pp.  3-120. 
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One  group  shows  variations  in  the  output,  Stocks,  shipment,  or  Orders 
for  economic  goods  expressed  in  physical  units — busheis,  pounds,  yards, 
ton-miles,  names  on  payrolls,  hours  of  work,  accident  rates,  labor  turnover, 
and  so  on  through  a  list  that  will  grow  with  the  growth  of  statistics.  The 
second  group  of  time  series  shows  variations  in  quantities  expressed  in 
monetary  units.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  technical  characteristic  of  the 

Statistical  data  we  may  expect  to  come  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  relations 
between  our  pecuniary  institutions  and  our  efficiency  in  producing  and 
distributing  goods.1 

This  quotation  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  possible  con- 
tribution  of  economic  research  to  the  prevention  of  unem- 
ployment.  Seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business 
have  been  so  closely  intertwined  with  unemployment  that 
investigators  have  concluded  that  control  of  these  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  business  is  the  only  fundamental  way  of  insuring 
steady  employment  for  wage-earners.  Statistics  of  employ- 
ment  and  earnings  are  among  the  measures  of  fluctuations 
in  business  which  give  current  warnings  and  also  afford  the 
data  for  research.  But,  unlike  other  economic  indicators, 
the  facts  about  steadiness  of  work  and  wages  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  social  objective  to  be  gained  by  curtailing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  business,  namely,  economic  security  for 
wage-earners,  is  being  attained. 

1  “Quantitative  Analysis  in  Economic  Theory,”  in  American  Economic  Review, 
Vol.  XV,  p.  7,  March,  1925.  Presidential  address  at  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  American  Economic  Association,  December,  1924.  (Italics  are  ours.) 
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SOURCES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

STATISTICAL  measurements  of  employment  are  ob- 
!  tained  from  three  main  sources:  (i)  counts  or  esti- 
mates  of  the  number  unemployed;  (2)  statistics  of 
demand  for  labor  and  applications  for  work  as  registered  in 
employment  bureaus;  and  (3)  periodic  counts  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed  as  shown  by  payrolls.  The  Committee 
on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics  believes  that  payroll 
statistics  are  by  far  the  best  for  most  of  the  purposes  enumer- 
ated  in  Chapter  II,  and  attention  is  chiefly  confined  to  that 
type  of  employment  statistics  in  this  report.  But  before 
passing  to  an  intensive  discussion  of  the  methods  of  gathering 
and  handling  payroll  statistics,  it  will  be  useful  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  recommending  their  collection  in  preference 
to  others,  by  describing  the  three  main  sources  of  facts  on 
employment  or  unemployment. 

Data  on  Unemployment 

Unemployment  data  may  be  obtained  (a)  by  general  esti- 
mates  of  the  number  unemployed  in  various  localities  made 
by  selected  persons  known  or  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  employment  Situation  in  those  localities;  (b)  by  estimates 
or  counts  of  the  number  unemployed  among  members  of 
trade  unions;  (c)  by  actual  enumeration  of  the  unemployed 
in  a  house-to-house  canvass;  or  (d)  through  registration  of 
unemployed  persons. 

a.  Estimates  of  Numbers  Unemployed. — Serious  attempts 
to  determine  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  have  some- 
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times  been  made  by  responsible  authorities  from  estimates 
collected  at  large  from  social  workers,  clergymen,  poor-relief 
administrators,  employers,  labor  leaders,  and  others.  As  an 
example,  the  two  special  inquiries  made  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  1921  through  its  correspondents  in 
numerous  cities  of  the  United  States  may  be  cited.  From  a 
large  number'of  such  estimates  returned  by  its  correspondents, 
it  sought  to  derive  a  practicable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  the  entire  United  States,  but  the 
results  were  of  necessity  inconclusive.  Obviously  such  esti¬ 
mates,  like  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based,  are  little 
more  than  guesses.  They  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
liable  type  of  statistics. 

b.  Trade  Union  Statistics. — Unemployment  statistics  ob- 
tained  from  trade  Union  sources  are  monthly  or  sometimes 
quarterly  figures,  commonly  reported  by  the  secretaries  of 
various  local  unions,  and  usually  expressed  in  the  form  of 
“percentage  of  members  unemployed.”  ln  this  country, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  the  only  States  which  have 
had  extended  experience  with  trade  union  reports  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  ln  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  their  Col¬ 
lection  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  current  collection  of 
employment  statistics  from  representative  manufacturing 
establishments  was  begun. 

One  criticism  of  these  figures  is  that  trade  Union  secretaries 
are  not  equally  capable  of  determining  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  members  of  their  respective  unions.  Comparatively 
few  unions  in  the  United  States  have  records  which  directly 
furnish  the  information  desired.  In  the  few  unions  in  this 
country  which  pay  benefits  or  remit  dues  to  members  who  can 
show  that  they  are  out  of  work,  the  information  is  likely  to 
be  obtainable  from  actual  records;  but  usually  the  secretary 
is  under  the  necessity  of  making  an  estimate,  the  accuracy  of 
which  varies  with  the  intimacy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
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bers,  and  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  size  of  the  Union,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  membership,  and  a  variety  of 
other  factors.  Collecting  bureaus  have  found  difificulty  in 
securing  prompt  and  regulär  information  from  trade  union 
officials.  It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  bureaus  abandoned  their  series  of  reports 
from  trade  unions  on  unemployment  in  favor  of  payroll  sta- 
tistics.  The  attempt  made  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  during  the  decade  1899  to  1909,  to  establish  through 
such  reports  a  national  record  of  unemployment  among  Union 
members  failed  because  the  Federation  could  not  obtain 
regulär  and  satisfactory  returns  from  unions. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  collecting  unemployment  sta- 
tistics  of  this  type,  those  obtained  in  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere1  have  con- 
siderable  merit.  Although  this  committee  considers  these 
statistics  distinctly  more  difficult  to  collect  and  less  valuable 
for  general  purposes  than  payroll  statistics,  it  favors  their 
collection,  because  among  other  reasons  they  afford  a  valu¬ 
able  check  upon  other  data  on  employment.  Analysis  has  in 
fact  strikingly  demonstrated  that  such  data  agree  very  closely 
with  the  data  from  payrolls  in  showing  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  Diagram  7. 2  Trade 
union  unemployment  data  also  have  the  advantage  that  they 
can  be  reported  for  clearly  defined  occupations,  whereas  data 
on  unemployment  from  some  other  sources  cannot. 

A  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  figures 

1  Trade  union  statistics  of  unemployment  are  assembled  and  published  periodi- 
cally  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  following 
countries:  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
together  with  other  types  of  unemployment  data  for  various  European  countries. 

2  See  also  Berridge,  William  A.,  Cycles  of  Unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
1903-1922.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1923,  pp.  22-25,  40-42.  Appro- 
priately  weighted  index  numbers  compiled  from  the  two  sorts  of  data  and  corrected 
for  seasonal  variations  are  compared.  The  high  coefficients  of  correlation  obtained 
by  Berridge  confirm  the  impression  obtained  from  inspection  of  the  curves  in 
Diagram  7. 
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from  unions  in  Massachusetts  will  indicate  more  clearly  their 
nature.  They  were  obtained  quarterly,  by  mail,  from  local 
unions  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  state  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries.  The  report  was  made  on  a  printed 
form  sent  by  the  bureau  to  the  secretary  of  the  union  each 
quarter  shortly  before  the  returns  were  due.  The  schedule1 


Diagram  7. — Employment  Changes  in  Massachusetts  from  1908  to 
1916  as  Determined  from  Data  Obtained  from  Trade  Unions 
and  from  Manufacturing  Establishments 

The  data  for  this  diagram  are  taken  from  Berridge,  William  A., 
“Employment  and  the  Business  Cycle,”  in  Review  of  Economic  Statistics, 
Vol.  lV,  p.  24,  January,  1922. 


called  for  the  name  and  location  of  the  union,  the  total  mem- 
bership,  and  the  number  of  members  entirely  unemployed  on 
the  date  of  the  report,  classified  by  sex  and  grouped  under 
the  following  causes  of  unemployment:  lack  of  work  or 
material;  unfavorable  weather;  strike  or  lockout;  sickness, 
accident,  or  old  age.  From  these  data,  percentages  of  unem- 


1  This  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  page  202. 
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ployment  were  calculated.  Because  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions  having  women  members  was  small,  tabulation  by  sex 
was  not  made,  except  occasionally  in  answer  to  special  in- 
quiries.  The  data  were  tabulated  and  published1  by  cause  of 
unemployment,  by  city,  by  industry,  and  by  occupation — 
both  actual  figures  and  percentages  being  shown. 

At  the  outset  requests  for  co-operation  in  gathering  these 
statistics  were  sent,  by  mail,  to  all  the  local  unions  in  the 
state,  and  256  (about  one-fifth)  of  the  total  number  re- 
sponded.  Considerable  work  on  the  part  of  field  agents  was 
necessary  to  stimulate  reporting  and  to  improve  its  quality, 
but  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  enlist  the  help  of  labor 
leaders  or  to  undertake  any  special  campaign  of  persuasion  in 
Order  to  inaugurate  the  collection  of  the  data.  The  number 
of  unions  co-operating  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  these  reports,  returns  were 
being  received  from  more  than  1 ,000  unions,  having  an 
aggregate  membership  of  over  220,000.  They  represented 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  trade  Union  membership 
and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  gain- 
fully  employed  in  the  state.  No  attempt  to  select  unions 
from  which  to  obtain  returns  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
department,  except  to  omit  organizations  of  musicians,  fire- 
men,  post-office  employes,  and  certain  others  to  which  the 
inquiry  was  not  thought  particularly  applicable.  When  it 
was  apparent  that  an  industry,  occupation,  or  city  was  in- 
sufficiently  represented  in  the  total  group  reporting,  effort 
was  made  to  secure  such  additional  returns  as  would  re-estab- 
lish  balance.  Most  of  the  reports  were  returned  with  a  fair 
degree  of  promptness.  Follow-up  letters  were  mailed  to 
secretaries  who  failed  to  make  returns  within  ten  days,  and 


1  From  1920  to  1923  in  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Review;  previous  to  1920  in 
the  Quarterly  Report  on  Employment  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
Review. 
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if  any  report  which  was  delayed  was  especially  desired  be- 
cause  of  the  Statistical  importance  of  the  particular  Union  in 
the  complete  record,  a  field  agent  was  sent  to  secure  it. 

Trade  Union  statistics  are  not  representative  of  all  classes 
of  wage-earners,  and  for  this  reason  they  fall  short  of  afford- 
ing  a  comprehensive  measure  of  unemployment.  Unskilled 
workers  and  clerical  workers,  for  example,  are  very  inade- 
quately  represented  by  Union  figures.  The  representative- 
ness  of  these  figures  differs  also  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  For  sections  and  for  industries  in  which  labor  is 
strongly  organized,  however,  this  objection  does  not  hold. 

c.  Enumeration  of  the  Unemployed  by  Canvass. — No  nation- 
wide  enumeration  of  the  unemployed  has  been  undertaken 
recently  in  this  country.  At  three  of  the  United  States  cen- 
suses  of  population  (1880,  1890,  and  1900)1  efforts  were 
made  to  carry  out  such  an  enumeration  as  part  of  the  regulär 
canvass,  but  these  experiments  have  not  been  repeated  in 
recent  years,  partly  because  of  the  expense  involved  and 
partly  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  results  on  the  part 
even  of  those  who  planned  and  organized  the  investigations. 
The  Committee  on  Governmental  Labor  Statistics  concurs  in 
the  view  that  results  so  obtained  are  probably  too  unreliable 
to  justify  the  great  expense  and  time  involved.  One  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  aspect  of  the  collection  of  unemployment  data 
by  means  of  such  a  canvass  is  the  difficulty  of  defining  closely 
enough  for  accuracy  just  what  constitutes  “unemployment.” 

Nevertheless  a  local  enumeration  in  part  of  a  city  or  other 
limited  area  as  a  sample  may  sometimes  be  made  to  advan- 
tage.  This  is  feasible  only  if  specially  trained  personnel  and 
adequate  administrative  machinery  for  a  prompt  survey  are 
available.  Examples  of  useful  local  enumerations  of  this 
sort  are  those  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

1  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900 — Occupations.  Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1904,  p.  ccxxv. 
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Company  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  1915,1  and  by  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Ohio  State 
University  in  1921  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor’s  Emergency 
Unemployment  Committee  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  latter 
study  has  been  continued  annually  since.2  In  the  studies 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  the 
families  of  industrial  policy-holders  of  the  Company  were 
canvassed,  first  in  New  York  and  later  in  certain  other  cities, 
on  the  assumption  (which  appears  to  have  been  correct) 
that  they  constituted  representative  portions  of  the  wage- 
earning  population  in  the  cities  studied.  In  the  two  studies 
made  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  New  York 
City  in  19 1 53  a  complete  canvass  was  made  of  the  population 
of  representative  blocks.  In  the  more  recent  Columbus  study 
a  complete  canvass  was  made  of  carefully  selected  sections 
of  the  city. 

Each  of  these  studies  was  planned  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
for  Statistical  information  in  the  emergency  of  widespread  un¬ 
employment.  Those  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  were  con- 
ducted  by  the  personnel  of  large  Statistical  Offices  equipped 
for  carrying  on  such  special  investigations.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  survey,  however,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  how  reliable 
local  canvasses  might  be  made  occasionally  in  many  cities  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  survey  approximately  100  stu- 
dents  of  Ohio  State  University  acted  as  field  workers  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  department  of  economics. 

1  Unemployment  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  Bulletin  No.  172,  April,  1915; 
and  Unemployment  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  No.  195,  July,  1916. 

2  Mark,  Mary  Louise,  and  Croxton,  Frederick  E.,  “Unemployment  Survey  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,”  in  Monthly  Labor  Review  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  Vol. 
XIV,  pp.  622-631,  April,  1922.  A  report  of  the  five  successive  surveys  prepared  by 
Mr.  Croxton  is  to  be  published  shortly  as  Bulletin  409  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  under  the  title,  Unemployment  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1921  to  1925. 

3  The  Police  Department  of  New  York  City  co-operated  in  the  first  of  these  by 
making  a  count  of  the  unemployed  among  the  homeless  who  were  found  in  various 
temporary  lodgings  on  one  night  in  January,  1915. 
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The  procedure  had  been  carefully  planned  in  advance,  and 
before  the  field  work  began  the  investigators  were  given 
thorough  instructions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  methods  of  collecting  the  information.  The  canvass 
covered  i  1,000  wage-earners  in  6,300  households  located  in 
three  sections  of  the  city,  and  required  ten  days  for  com- 
pletion,  the  students  carrying  on  their  university  work  while 
the  survey  was  in  progress.  The  field  work  was  closely 
supervised.  The  sections  canvassed  were  carefully  selected 
to  represent  all  races,  and  included  about  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population  of  Columbus.  A  form  was  filled  out  for 
each  family  visited.1  Second  and  third  visits  were  made  when 
necessary  to  complete  the  information.  Facts  concerning 
employment  of  all  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  except 
women  who  reported  that  they  were  not  usually  employed 
outside  the  home,  were  sought,  together  with  additional 
data  to  make  possible  differentiation  of  the  facts  by  sex,  race, 
industry,  and  occupation.  To  insure  the  success  of  the 
canvass,  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  endorsement  of 
the  local  federation  of  labor,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
other  civic  bodies;  and  suitable  newspaper  Publicity  in- 
formed  the  persons  to  be  interviewed  concerning  the  survey 
before  it  was  launched. 

It  is  significant  that  this  survey  has  been  carefully  repeated 
at  intervals  of  one  year,  in  five  successive  years,  for  the  same 
districts,  the  work  being  carried  on  under  similar  direction 
and  by  similar  means,  but  without  the  Publicity  attending 
the  original  survey. 

d.  Registration  of  the  Unemployed. — Another  method  of 
obtaining  data  on  unemployment  has  been  the  voluntary 
registration  of  unemployed  persons.  This  has  been  proposed 
as  a  feasible  means  by  which  local  committees  might  deter- 
mine  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  their  communities  in 


1  This  form  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  page  204. 
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times  of  severe  business  depression.  Such  registration  has 
been  attempted  in  several  cities,  but  nowhere  has  experience 
proved  the  method  one  to  be  recommended.  Without  a  com- 
pelling  motive  for  persons  out  of  work  to  register,  and  with¬ 
out  adequate  means  of  preventing  fraudulent  registration  if 
the  incentive  is  expectation  of  relief,  data  so  obtained  are 
certain  to  be  grossly  inaccurate,  and  the  effort  expended  in 
obtaining  them  will  be  wasted  so  far  as  their  Statistical  value 
is  concerned. 

The  unemployment  statistics  of  Great  Britain,  although 
derived  from  actual  registration  of  the  unemployed,  are  of 
quite  different  quality.  They  are  obtained  through  the 
administration  of  the  law  that  provides  compulsory  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  for  manual  workers  and  lower  paid  non- 
manual  workers  in  most  of  the  divisions  of  industry.1  The 
insurance  benefit  here  provides  the  incentive  for  registration; 
and  the  labor  exchange  machinery,established  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  receipt  of  benefits,  largely  excludes  from  the  count 
persons  who  are  not  actually  unemployed.  These  British 
statistics  are  the  most  complete  and  reliable  statistics  of 
unemployment  anywhere  available,  but  even  they  include 
various  elements  of  error  arising  from  the  possibility  both  of 
excluding  persons  who  are  unemployed  and  of  including  per¬ 
sons  who  are  employed.  They  are  regarded  by  the  bureau 
compiling  them  as  not  affording  “more  than  an  approxi- 
mately  correct  measure  of  the  numbers  of  insured  workers 
unemployed.”2  In  this  country,  of  course,  no  such  data  are 
available,  because  employment  exchanges  lack  the  kind  of 
machinery  for  registration  upon  which  they  depend. 


1  The  important  exceptions  are  agriculture,  domestic  Service,  and  government 
Service. 

2  For  an  excellent  description  and  critique  of  these  statistics,  see  the  article  by 
John  Hilton,  Director  of  Statistics  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labour,  “Statistics  of 
Unemployment  Derived  from  the  Working  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,” 
in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  LXXXV1,  pp.  154-205,  March,  1923. 
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Statistics  of  Employment  Offices 
Employment  Offices  register  workers  out  of  employment 
and  positions  vacant,  and  keep  more  or  less  accurate  records 
of  placements  made.  They  show  to  a  certain  extent  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  supply  of  workers,  and  thus  reflect 
the  activity  of  business  and  the  intensity  of  changes  in  oppor- 
tunities  for  employment.  Where  public  employment  Offices 
are  actively  functioning  in  representative  industries,  the 
record  of  these  operations  may  constitute  an  accurate  index 
of  employment.  Obviously  employment  Offices,  in  their 
daily  activities  of  registration  and  placement,  cannot  furnish 
a  (fArect  measure  of  the  volume  of  unemployment  or  employ¬ 
ment,  but  cAcanges  in  demand  for  employment,  both  in  spe¬ 
cific  industries  and  in  general,  are  at  once  evident  in  their 
daily  experience.  The  value  of  this  experience  as  an  index  of 
employment  in  general  dt'pends  upon  the  extent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  the  work  of  the  employment  exchange. 

Employment  Offices  as  a  source  of  reliable  statistics  in  the 
United  States  are  of  minor  importance  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy  of  the  national  Provision  for  an  employment  Service 
and  because  of  variations  in  statisticai1  methods  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  different  States.  Practically  all  public 
employment  offices  in  the  States  in  this  country  are  now  co- 
operating  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  which 
assembles  and  publishes  monthly  statistics  of  their  opera¬ 
tions.1  In  the  aggregate,  these  figures  are  of  limited  value, 
however,  because  of  wide  differences  in  methods  of  recording 
and  compiling  them.  In  Great  Britain  or  in  Canada,  where 
a  national  System  of  employment  offices  has  substantially  a 
monopoly  of  the  employment  office  business,  and  where  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  record-keeping  are  maintained,  employment 

1  Monthly  Report  of  Activities  of  State  and  Municipal  Employment  Services 
Co-operating  with  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
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office  statistics  give  a  more  valuable  source  of  supplementary 
Information  concerning  employment  than  we  can  yet  obtain 
in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  some  very 
striking  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  data  of  this  type 
confirm  those  obtained  from  other  sources  have  been  secured1 


Diagram  8. — Factory  Employment  and  Demand  for  Labor  at 

Employment  Offices 


Employment  base:  1919  to  1922  average  =  100 
Demand  for  labor  base:  1919  to  1922  average  =  o 

Both  indexes  are  those  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  employ¬ 
ment  index  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Diagrams  5  and  6.  The  employ¬ 
ment  office  index  is  constructed  from  data  for  six  States  having  a  System 
of  public  employment  offices — Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

from  the  data  for  employment  Offices  of  selected  States  in  this 
country  through  methods  which  appear  reliable  to  this 
committee.  Comparison  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

1  In  a  study  made  in  1923  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  William  A.  Berridge 
and  Woodlief  Thomas  (see  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  pp.  83-87,  February, 
1924)  and  in  subsequent  investigations  by  the  former  on  the  problem  of  labor- 
turnover  fluctuations;  see,  for  example,  "Labor  and  the  Business  Cycle:  Some 
Industrial  Aspects,"  in  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  134-143, 
July,  1926. 
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indexes  of  demand  for  labor  at  employment  Offices  and  of 
factory  employment  is  made  in  Diagram  8. 

Employment  Statistics  from  Payrolls 

In  our  judgment,  for  reasons  already  set  forth,  the  most 
feasible  source  of  statistics  relating  to  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  the  payroll,  which  shows  the  number  of 
persons  employed.  Although  the  “volume  of  employment” 
might  be  measured  more  precisely  in  terms  of  total  hours  of 
work  of  all  employes  in  a  specified  period,  statistically  known 
as  “man-hours”  or  “employe-hours,”  these  more  significant 
figures  cannot  at  present  be  obtained  promptly  and  accu- 
rately  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Fortunately,  for  many  of 
the  purposes  for  which  employment  statistics  are  used,  data 
on  the  number  of  workers  employed  approach  in  value  those 
on  employe-hours.1 

Every  payroll  contains  at  least  some  mark  of  identification 
of  each  employe  of  the  concern,  and  the  wages  received  by 
him  within  a  specified  pay  period.  It  is  a  timely  and  ac- 
curate  record,  available  in  almost  every  industrial  Organi¬ 
zation  of  appreciable  size.  The  required  figures  of  total  num¬ 
ber  employed  and  total  wages  paid  can  be  transcribed  to  a 
report  form  with  very  little  effort  and  with  comparatively 
small  chance  of  clerical  error.  It  is  practicable,  therefore,  to 
obtain  these  data  at  frequent  intervals  and  by  means  of 
inquiries  sent  through  the  mail. 

In  some  instances  the  bureaus  now  collecting  payroll  sta¬ 
tistics  obtain  only  the  number  of  persons  employed.  More 
frequently,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  i,  both  the  number  of 
employes  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  shown  on  the  payroll 
are  recorded,  and  the  statistics  are  thus  commonly  referred 

1  Fordiscussion  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  overtime  and  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  com parison  with  the  volume  of  full-time  employment,  see  King,  Willford  L, 
Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  in  Prosperity  and  Depression.  New  York, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1923,  pp.  47-33. 
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to  as  statistics  of  employment  and  earnings.  The  figures  for 
total  earnings  are  valuable  as  a  check  on  those  showing  the 
number  employed.  They  are  valuable  also  for  what  they 
show  directly  concerning  purchasing  power,  and  when  di- 
vided  by  the  total  number  of  persons  at  work,  they  give 
average  earnings  'per  employe,  a  figure  which  is  worth  obtain- 
ing  for  rough  indication  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages.1 

The  historical  development  of  the  collection  of  these  pay- 
roll  statistics  was  discussed  in  Chapter  I.  With  the  details 
of  the  method  of  their  collection,  analysis,  and  publication, 
the  remaining  chapters  are  concerned. 

1  1t  is,  of  course,  not  possible  by  mere  inspection  of  the  figures  to  detect  the 
cause  of  increase  or  decrease  in  “average  earnings  per  employe”  or  in  “total  amount 
of  wages.”  Overtime  and  part-time  changes  in  wage  rates  and  in  Standard  hours  of 
work,  holidays,  break-down  of  machinery,  rail  tie-ups,  storms,  and  various  other 
causes  may  affect  these  figures  for  particular  plants  or  for  all  plants.  The  aggregate 
figures  give  over  a  succession  of  months  a  fairly  trustworthy  indication  of  actual 
trends  in  employe-earnings.  The  average  figures  are  less  stable,  but,  particularly 
if  they  can  be  divided  by  sex,  are  useful  as  an  indication  of  individual  earnings. 
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HOW  TO  COLLECT  PAYROLL  STATISTICS  EOR 
MANULACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

HE  first  Step  in  planning  for  the  current  collection  of 


employment  statistics  from  employers  is  to  determine 


^  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  the  extent  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained.  Decision  must  be  made  at  the  outset  as 
to  the  industries  and  firms  to  be  included.  It  may  be  im- 
practicable  to  include  all  industries,  and  it  certainly  is  un- 
necessary  to  cover  all  establishments  in  any  industry  in 
Order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  representation. 

Thus  far,  considerably  more  has  been  done  in  measuring 
employment  in  manufacturing  than  in  other  industries. 
Moreover,  in  many  States  manufacturing  is  the  industry  in 
which  local  data  are  most  needed,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  persons  dependent  thereon  and  the  highly  sensitive  fiuctu- 
ations,  both  seasonal  and  cyclical,  which  characterize  many 
factory  industries.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is,  then,  to 
formulate  certain  principles  governing  the  collection  of  data 
on  employment  and  earnings  of  wage-earners  in  factories, 
on  the  basis  of  the  fairly  rieh  experience  already  available  in 
state  and  federal  bureaus.  For  industries  other  than  manu¬ 
facturing  the  corresponding  problems  of  collection  are  treated 
in  Chapter  V. 


Size  of  the  Sample 


Experiment  has  shown  that  relatively  small  samples  often 
yield  reliable  information  concerning  the  course  of  employ¬ 
ment,  if  the  firms  supplying  the  data  have  been  properly 
selected.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
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inaugurating  its  original  series  of  employment  statistics  in 
19 1  5,  aimed  to  cover  at  least  40  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in 
each  industry  canvassed.  The  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  bureaus  have,  so  far  as  possible,  followed  a 
similar  practice. 

Reliable  statistics  could  probably  be  compiled  on  the  basis 
of  samples  smaller  than  40  per  cent.1  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses  a  list  of  firms  giving  considerably  more  than  the  mini- 
mum  sample  necessary  for  Statistical  reliability  is  advisable, 
since  in  any  month  some  firms  will  fail  to  report,  or  report 
too  late  to  be  included  in  the  current  tabulation.  Probably 
one-third  is  a  feasible  proportion  at  which  to  aim.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  any  industry  would  appear  to  be 
in  general  an  upper  limit  of  the  quota  needed ;  and  frequently 
a  much  smaller  proportion  may  be  found  ample.  As  a  rule, 
the  smaller  the  state  or  the  industry,  the  larger  the  sample 
needs  to  be  to  give  Statistical  reliability,  so  that  in  some 
States  relatively  larger  samples  may  be  needed  than  in  others. 

Selection  of  Representative  Firms 

The  problem  of  selecting  establishments  from  which  to 
obtain  the  data  requires  careful  study.  Regardless  of  the 
total  number  of  employes  included,  the  sample  can  be  good 
or  bad,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  representative 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  within  the  state  or  other  area  con- 
cerned.  To  obtain  a  representative  sample,  firms  should  be 
so  selected  as  to  give  proportionale  representation  in  respect 
to:  (1)  industries,  (2)  size  of  plants,  and  (3)  location  of 
plants. 

There  are,  in  other  words,  two  Steps  in  the  process  of  se¬ 
lecting  reporting  firms.  It  is  first  necessary  to  plan  the 
sample;  i.e.,  to  determine  how  many  firms  of  various  sizes 

1  In  fact  some  members  of  the  committee  hold  that  a  properly  selected  sample 
of  1 5  per  cent  or  even  less  would  be  adequate  for  some  industries. 
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in  each  kind  of  industry  in  each  part  of  the  area  will  give  a 
proper  balance.  The  next  Step  is  to  find  the  individual  firms 
to  fit  the  requirements. 

All  the  important  manufacturing  industries  should  be 
represented  in  the  sample.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  issues 
separate  reports  on  manufactures  for  each  state,1  which  are 
useful  in  determining  the  industries  to  be  included  in  any 
state  or  group  of  States.  These  reports  show  the  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  for  all  but  the  small  industries.2 
For  the  more  important  industries  in  each  state,  the  census 
reports  classify  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  number 
of  employes  by  size  of  establishment.3  If  this  list  is  suffi- 
ciently  varied  and  includes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  employes  in  all  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  state,  the  very  large  number  of  minor  industries  can 
usually  be  disregarded  with  safety  in  making  up  the  sample. 
In  some  areas,  however,  the  number  of  industries  for  which 
the  Classification  by  size  of  establishment  is  published  is  not 
sufficient.4 

It  may  be  necessary  to  include  establishments  from  other 
than  these  “principal”  industries  in  Order  to  get  representa- 
tive  samples  for  single  cities  or  industrial  districts  for  which 
it  is  desired  to  record  employment  trends.  This  is  a  special 
Problem  in  the  construction  of  the  sample  which  should 
receive  careful  attention.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 


1  Now  issued  biennially. 

2  In  some  of  these  state  reports,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  obliged  to  omit 
data  for  certain  large  establishments  in  Order  to  avoid  disclosing  their  operations. 
This  fact  sometimes  impairs  the  use  of  the  reports  in  allotting  samples  industrially 
or  geographically. 

3  Two  classifications  by  size  of  establishment  are  given.  That  based  on  number 
of  employes  is  more  useful  for  this  purpose  than  that  based  on  value  of  product. 

4  The  census  reports  are  not  uniform  in  the  extent  of  the  industrial  Classification 
for  which  size  of  establishments  is  shown;  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  employes  covered  varies  considerably.  But  for  most  States  the  industries  for 
which  the  information  is  given  account  for  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  employes. 
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sized  that  tabulation  of  the  data  by  cities  or  other  small 
areas  may  yield  entirely  misleading  results  unless  care  has 
been  taken  in  advance  to  make  sure  that  the  samples  from 
these  areas  are  truly  representative  of  their  industrial  char- 
acter.  1t  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  census  data 
by  cities  necessarily  follow  political  and  not  economic 
boundaries.  In  Order  to  represent  properly  an  economic 
district  about  a  city,  a  bureau  can  often  do  better  by  com- 
bining  figures  for  several  towns  and  cities  or  even  by  utilizing 
data  for  counties. 

Other  information  than  that  contained  in  the  census 
reports  will  be  necessary  to  plan  for  proper  geographical 
representation  in  the  sample.  The  census  reports  give  the 
total  number  of  establishments  and  of  employes  in  each 
county  and  city,  but,  except  for  the  larger  cities,1  this  geo^ 
graphical  information  is  not  subdivided  by  industries. 
Many  state  bureaus  will  have  in  their  own  Offices  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  necessary.  The  industrial  directories 
published  by  departments  of  labor  in  several  States  give  the 
name  and  address,  chief  products,  and  number  of  employes 
of  all  but  the  smallest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
state.  Factory  inspection  records  also  usually  give  this  in¬ 
formation  ;  commercial  registers  and  manufacturers’  and  trade 
association  lists  are  other  sources  which  often  give  the 
name  and  address  of  each  firm,  the  nature  of  the  product, 
and  the  number  of  employes,  amount  of  Capital,  or  other 
clues  to  the  size  of  establishments.  From  this  sort  of  in¬ 
formation,  in  conjunction  with  the  census  material,  the 
distribution  of  the  sample  can  be  effectively  planned  in 
advance.  These  sources  can  also  be  used  in  choosing  the 
firms  to  make  up  the  sample.2 

1  For  1919,  above  50,000  inhabitants;  for  1921  and  1923,  above  100,000. 

2  They  sometimes  give  in  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  the  name  of  at  least 
one  officer,  with  whom  it  is  often  advantageous  to  establish  contact  before  making 
the  first  request  for  information. 
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Great  care  is  necessary  in  determining  the  proper  Classi¬ 
fication  of  firms  considered  for  the  sample.  The  kind  of 
product  is  not  always  disclosed  in  published  lists  or  even  in 
factory  inspectors’  reports,  and  frequently  more  than  one 
dass  of  product  is  made  in  the  same  establishment.  When 
more  than  one  kind  of  product  is  made,  the  practice  of  the 
Census  Bureau  in  classifying  by  “principal  product”  should 
be  followed.1  Correspondence  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  proper  Classification  of  establishments  under  consider- 
ation. 

Firms  should  be  selected  to  represent  distinct  industries 
and  not  merely  groups  of  industries.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  “flour  and  grain  milling”  repre¬ 
sent  5  per  cent,  “baking”  4  per  cent,  and  “slaughtering  and 
meat  packing”  3  per  cent  of  all  those  employed  in  manu- 
facturing  industries  in  a  state,  while  the  workers  in  “can- 
ning,”  “sugar  refining,”  “dairy  products,”  and  all  other  food 
production  taken  together  represent  5  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber  employed  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  select  at  random  from  the  first  three  alone,  or 
indeed  from  all  these  industries  combined,  without  regard 
to  their  relative  size,  to  get  a  representative  sample  of  the 
“food  industries”  as  a  unified  group,  because  thevarious 
industries  making  up  the  group  differ  greatly  in  fluctuations 
in  employment.  Rather,  the  selection  of  firms  from  the  first 
three  industries,  for  example,  should  be  made  to  give  repre- 
sentation  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  which  it 
constitutes  of  the  total  employment  in  all  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  state.  This  should  be  done  for  all  the  other 

1  The  Census  Bureau  determines  the  Classification  in  such  cases  by  the  value  of 
product.  For  the  purpose  of  employment  statistics  it  is  preferable  to  classify  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  employes  engaged  in  different  lines  of  production.  Some- 
times  it  is  possible  to  classify  separate  departments  under  different  industries,  but 
frequently  it  is  undesirable  or  even  impossibie  to  allocate  the  number  of  employes. 
In  the  case  of  very  large  establishments  this  should  be  done  if  separate  reports  can 
be  obtained. 
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separate  industries  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  require 
representation  in  the  sample. 

For  a  time — probably  six  months  to  a  year — collection  of 
data  from  a  newly  selected  sample  should  be  regarded  as 
experimental.  A  final  list  of  reporting  establishments  can- 
not  be  built  up  at  once.  Some  errors  in  selection  will  inevita- 
bly  be  made;  some  firms  which  undertake  to  furnish  the 
data  will  not  continue  to  do  so,  while  others  will  be  chroni- 
cally  careless  or  delinquent  in  reporting;  for  these  and  other 
reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  list  as  the 
experimental  collection  proceeds. 

However,  it  is  wise  to  aim  at  the  early  establishment  of  a 
fixed  list  of  representative  firms  from  which  the  data  can  be 
obtained  regularly  and  promptly.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  obtains  its  reports  from  month  to 
month  from  such  a  fixed  list  of  firms.  The  list  was  built  up 
gradually  by  the  selection  of  firms  which  were  not  only  repre¬ 
sentative  but  which  could  also  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
satisfactory  information  on  time.  Such  substitutions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  as  have  become  necessary  to 
keep  the  list  representative,  or  to  replace  firms  which  have 
gone  out  of  business  or  for  some  other  reason  have  ceased  to 
report;  but  these  changes  have  been  infrequent.  The  ad- 
vantages  of  securing  data  from  a  fixed  list  of  establishments 
are  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VII.1 

Securing  the  Co-operation  of  Firms 
Collecting  bureaus  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
finding  truly  representative  establishments  which  would 
agree  to  supply  the  desired  reports  regularly,  promptly,  and 
accurately.  The  usual  reasons  are:  (i)  the  large  amount  of 
labor  assumed  to  be  necessary  in  reporting  at  frequent  inter- 
vals,  (2)  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  information 

1  See  page  142. 
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when  obtained,  and  (3)  fear  that  the  facts  concerning  the 
Operation  of  the  reporting  establishment  will  be  revealed. 

The  convenience  of  the  reporting  agent  deserves  the  ut- 
most  consideration.  Düring  the  past  few  years  most  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  have  been  harassed  by  governmental 
departments  and  private  agencies  which  either  solicit  or 
demand  long  schedules  of  information,  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible  to  supply  and  frequently  involving  duplication.  Not 
unnaturally  this  demand  has  created  prejudice  against  all 
new  requests  for  data.  A  first  principle  in  enlisting  the  Co¬ 
operation  of  reporting  concerns  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  information  requested.  In  fact,  not  much  labor 
is  required  to  transcribe  the  needed  items  from  the  payroll, 
and  noticeably  less  difificulty  is  now  being  encountered  in 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  reporting  establishments, 
because  they  have  found  how  little  effort  is  required.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  usefulness  of  employment  statistics  for  the 
individual  concern  is  coming  to  be  more  generally  recognized. 

Assurance  should  be  given  by  the  collecting  bureau  to 
establishments  that  their  reports  will  be  held  in  strict  con- 
fidence;  that  neither  the  facts  reported  for  any  one  plant,  nor 
the  identity  of  any  reporting  firm  will  be  disclosed.  Many 
firms  will  demand  such  assurance  before  consenting  to  report. 
In  observing  this  pledge,  the  bureau  should  so  safeguard 
publication  of  the  data  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
will  information  concerning  an  establishment  be  revealed. 

In  addition,  each  firm  should  be  promised  a  copy  of  the 
periodic  Compilation  in  which  its  figures  with  others  are 
incorporated,  thereby  affording  it  a  useful  check  upon  its 
competitive  position. 

Usually,  if  the  purposes  are  explained  adequately,  the 
co-operation  of  reporting  firms  can  be  obtained  through  cor- 
respondence.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory  if  a  competent  representative  visits  the 
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establishment  and  describes  the  value  of  the  statistics  to  a 
business,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally.  This  is  expen- 
sive,  and  may  be  warranted  only  in  following  up  the  written 
request  to  Companies  whose  reports  are  especially  needed  to 
make  up  the  sample.  Both  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have 
employed  field  agents  in  securing  co-operation  of  firms.  In 
Illinois  the  superintendents  of  the  state  employment  Offices, 
which  are  under  the  Department  of  Labor,  are  called  upon 
to  visit  firms,  explain  the  statistics  desired,  and  arrange  for 
their  regulär  return. 

The  support  of  trade  associations  or  other  groups  of  em- 
ployers  can  be  used  effectively  in  the  first  approach  to  an 
establishment.  A  campaign  of  education  prior  to  any  at- 
tempt  to  enlist  the  interest  of  particular  Companies  may  be 
advisable.  For  example,  when  the  collection  of  payroll  sta¬ 
tistics  was  proposed  in  Wisconsin,  a  Conference  of  both  manu- 
facturers  and  labor  leaders  was  arranged  at  which  the  project 
was  explained.  While  the  labor  leaders  approved  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  data,  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  were 
at  first  opposed  to  it.  Subsequently  the  members  of  the 
state  Industrial  Commission  and  its  staff  discussed  the  plan 
at  numerous  meetings  of  trade  associations,  before  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  with  as  many  individual  employers  as 
possible.  The  approval  of  officials  of  trade  associations  was 
obtained,  and  was  found  of  great  assistance  when  the 
attempt  was  finally  made  to  collect  the  data. 

Form  letters  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Massachusetts  bureau  in  soliciting  reports 
from  employers  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix.1  These 
letters  are  not  alike,  yet  each  illustrates  a  way  in  which  the 
request  can  be  made  and  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  explained 
briefly.  A  point  not  mentioned  in  either  of  these  letters, 

1  See  pages  186  and  187. 
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but  worthy  of  emphasis  in  a  first  approach  to  employers, 
is  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  Information  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  public  depends  on  securing  reports  regularly  from 
a  constant  number  of  firms  in  Order  that  the  results  may  be 
directly  comparable  from  month  to  month. 

In  general,  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  rely 
on  legal  authority  to  obtain  the  data.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  cited  the  law  in  making  its  early  re- 
quests  in  1915,  but  authority  has  never  been  used  to  compel 
firms  to  report.  In  preparing  for  the  collection  of  payroll 
figures  in  Canada,  care  was  taken  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
non-compliance  on  the  part  of  employers  who  without  rea- 
sonable  excuse  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  answer,  or  should 
answer  falsely,  the  questions  asked.  This  penalty  has  never 
been  imposed.  The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  does, 
however,  insert  at  the  top  of  the  form  submitted,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  authoritative  nature  of  the  request,  “  Required 
under  the  Statistics  Act,  1918,  Chap.  43.”  All  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  collecting  current  employment  statistics  have 
found  it  satisfactory  to  make  the  rendering  of  reports  purely 
voluntary.  But,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  com- 
pulsion,  the  law  under  which  the  bureau  collects  such  sta¬ 
tistics  should  be  so  drafted  as  to  make  their  collection  legal 
beyond  question. 

Interval  between  Reports 

Although  payroll  data  have  at  times  been  collected  at 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  intervals,  all  the 
official  bureaus  now  collect  them  at  monthly  intervals.  This 
practice  is  recommended.  Weekly  Information  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  is  generally  practicable  or  necessary,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quarterly  interval  is  too  long  to  reveal 
promptly  a  sudden  change  in  employment.  The  monthly 
interval  is  desirable  also  because  most  of  the  other  economic 
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and  social  statistics  which  are  regularly  reported  to  govern¬ 
mental  bureaus  are  available  each  month. 

The  time  may  come  when  weekly  data  on  employment  or 
earnings  will  be  commonly  collected  from  small  samples, 
especially  by  state  or  local  organizations.  This  is  already 
being  done  in  two  cities,  Detroit  and  Bridgeport,  and  gives 
valuable  evidence  when  business  conditions  are  “turning 
the  corner”  rapidly  after  a  boom  or  depression. 


The  Date  of  Collection 

With  but  two  exceptions  the  governmental  bureaus  col- 
lecting  current  payroll  statistics  in  this  country  do  so  for  a 
payroll  period  falling  in  the  middle  of  the  month.1  This 
practice  has  been  recommended  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
eliminates  annoyance  to  ofificers  and  clerical  force  near  the  be- 
ginning  or  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  are  most  occupied 
with  their  own  records.  Second,  it  so  happens  that  few 
holidays  fall  in  the  week  which  includes  the  fifteenth,  so 
that  the  choice  of  that  date  insures  usually  a  normal  working 
week,  which  is  especially  desirable  in  compiling  statistics  of 
weekly  earnings.  The  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
several  other  bureaus  specify  the  payroll  period  ending  wär¬ 
est  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  while  the  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  bureaus  specify  the  payroll  period  mcluding  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month.  The  latter  practice  fixes  the  period 
more  definitely  in  the  month,  and  is  therefore  recommended. 

Collecting  information  for  a  single  “payroll  period”  is 
much  simpler  than  obtaining  average  daily  or  weekly  payroll 
data  for  the  entire  month.  The  latter  method  would  only 
be  possible  after  the  entire  month  had  elapsed,  and  would 

1  The  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  requests  its  figures  from  the  last  payroll  of  the 
month.  The  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  collects  its  data  for  farms  as  of  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  collects  for  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  but  uses  the  data  as  referring  to  the  following  day.  None  of  these  bureaus 
collects  information  on  earnings. 
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greatly  increase  the  labor  both  of  compiling  and  of  returning 
the  data  on  the  part  of  the  reporting  firm,  without  adding 
appreciably  to  their  value;  it  would  also  greatly  delay  the 
publication  of  the  results.  More  prompt  return  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  would  be  possible  if  establishments  were  asked  to  re- 
port  only  thenumberof  workers  employed  on  a  given  date  in 
each  month,  instead  of  both  the  number  employed  and 
amount  of  wages  for  a  payroll  period.  Specifying  the  payroll 
period  necessitates  waiting  until  that  period  is  completed, 
and  the  date  of  completion,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  period,  varies  in  different  establishments.  Before  the 
reports  from  all  establishments  can  be  obtained,  therefore, 
a  considerable  period  may  elapse.  Clearly,  however,  a  pay¬ 
roll  period  rather  than  a  given  date  in  the  month  must  be 
specified  if  information  concerning  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  is  desired.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  figure  for 
number  of  workers  employed  is  somewhat  more  accurate  if 
it  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  payroll.  If  the  number  at 
work  on  a  specified  day  is  called  for,  a  rough  estimate  is  very 
likely  to  be  given.  The  number  on  the  payroll,  however, 
includes  all  who  have  worked  at  any  time  during  the  week, 
and  in  a  period  of  high  turnover  it  gives  a  false  impression 
of  the  size  of  the  force. 

The  Information  Called  For 

As  already  explained,  the  two  essential  items  to  be  reported 
are:  (i)  number  of  persons  working,  and  (2)  total  amount  of 
wages.  The  question  concerning  the  amount  of  wages  was 
first  asked  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  or  detecting  errors  in  the 
figures  on  number  employed.  The  information  is,  however, 
highly  valuable  in  itself,  and,  since  it  can  be  as  readily  taken 
from  the  payroll1  as  the  number  of  employes  (often  more 

1  In  some  industries,  as  for  example  in  agriculture,  there  is  generally  no  payroll. 
While  employment  figures  can  be  obtained  without  a  payroll,  wages  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  the  same  ease  and  probable  accuracy. 
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readily),  we  have  recommended  that  it  be’secured.  Some 
other  items  of  information  are  necessary  for  proper  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  report.  These  relate  to  the  length  of  the 
payroll  period  for  which  the  report  is  made,  the  number  of 
plants  included,  and  changes  in  Standard  hours  of  work  or  in 
wage  rates  since  the  previous  report. 

The  desirability  of  adding  requests  for  more  detailed  data, 
such  as  Classification  by  sex,  or  information  concerning  wage 
rates,  employe-hours  worked,  or  labor  turnover,  has  already 
been  discussed  briefly  in  this  study.1  In  an  extensive 
monthly  canvass  much  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  the  in- 
quiry  as  brief  as  possible.  Nevertheless  the  need  for  current 
collection  of  more  detailed  information  concerning  employ- 
ment  is  apparent  and  is  being  realized  by  both  the  collecting 
bureaus  and  the  reporting  employers.  That  a  Classification 
by  sex  can  be  successfully  obtained  from  a  large  proportion 
of  the  establishments  reporting  has  already  been  demon- 
strated  by  the  experience  of  several  bureaus.  Very  recently, 
following  suggestions  made  in  the  discussions  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  bureaus  have  taken  Steps 
to  add  to  their  monthly  inquiry  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  will  reveal  the  extent  of  labor  turnover.2  It  has  also 
been  suggested  by  some  members  of  the  committee  that  data 
from  which  to  construct  indexes  of  wage  rates  be  collected 
in  connection  with  the  regulär  employment  inquiry.3 

1  See  page  6. 

2  Monthly  indexes  of  labor  turnover  are  now  being  compiled  currently  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Brown  University  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  by  William  A.  Berridge,  and  for  a  group  of  varied  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Philadelphia  district  and  for  metal  manufacturing  plants  in  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  by  Anne  Bezanson,  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Research  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  These  indexes  were  described  in 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
in  December,  1925. 

3  An  index  of  the  rate  of  wages  for  common  labor  has  been  currently  constructed 
for  several  years  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  see  Burgess,  W.  Ran- 
dolph,  “Index  N  umbers  for  the  Wages  of  Common  Labor,”  in  J  ournal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XVI II,  pp.  101-103,  March,  1922.  A  similar  index  of 
common  labor  wages  is  compiled  currently  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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VOLUME  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

B.  L.  S.  364 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen:  Please  fill  the  inquiries  on  this  blank  and  return  it  to 
this  Bureau  so  that  it  will  reach  Washington  not  later  than  the  25th  of 
the  month,  if  possible. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

ETHELBERT  STEWART, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics- 

PAY  ROLL  ENDING  NEAREST  DECEMBER  15,  1924 

1.  Principal  products . 

2.  Pay  roll  ending . ,  1924. 

(Enter  date) 

3.  Period  covered  (one  week,  two  weeks,  half  month,  or  month) . 

4.  Amount  of  pay  roll .  $ . 

5.  Total  number  of  persons  who  worked  any  part  of  period . 

6.  If  there  has  been  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  total  pay  roll  or 

employees  since  NOVEMBER  report,  please  state  reason . 


7.  (a)  PER  CENT  of  FULL  TIME  establishment  operated . 

( b )  PER  CENT  of  FULL  CAPACITY  establishment  operated . 

[Full  capacity  (100  per  cent)  means  a  full  normal  number  of  employees] 

8.  If  you  made  any  change  in  RATES  of  wages  between  NOVEM¬ 

BER  15  and  DECEMBER  15— 

Give  date .  Was  it  an  INCREASE? . or  DECREASE? . 

Per  cent  of  change .  Number  of  employees  affected . 

9.  If  more  than  one  plant  is  covered  by  this  report,  how  many  alto- 

gether? . 

10.  Location  of  plants . 

11.  Name  of  Company . 

12.  Office  address . 

(Street)  (City)  (State) 


Questionnaire  Used  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Form  of  the  Questionnaire 

Information  should  be  collected  by  means  of  a  question¬ 
naire,  which  should  be  brief,  clear,  and  well  arranged.  The 
form  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
reproduced  herewith.  It  contains  spaces  calling  for  the 
entry  of  12  items  of  Information  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  supplying  the  data,  and  the  products 
manufactured.  Several  of  the  collecting  bureaus  do  not  ask 
for  these  three  items,  but  enter  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm,  by  stencil  or  otherwise,  on  the  schedule  before  it  is 
sent  out. 

We  also  present  here  two  forms  drawn  up  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee  appointed  to  study  the  possibility  of  recommending 
a  Standard  questionnaire  for  the  collection  of  payroll  statis¬ 
tics.  Both  were  prepared  with  manufacturing  establishments 
primarily  in  mind.  One  represents  the  minimum  of  data 
necessary.  This  calls  for  Separation  of  data  for  ofifice  and 
shop  force,  if  they  are  available  in  this  way.  Where  two 
payrolls  are  used,  such  Separation  should  add  considerably 
to  the  convenience  of  reporting.  The  New  York  bureau 
asks  for  its  reports  so  classified,  while  some  of  the  other  col¬ 
lecting  bureaus  ask  for  reports  on  the  shop  force  alone.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Office  as  well  as 
the  shop  force  is  reported  upon,  but  at  least  for  bureaus 
beginning  the  collection  of  these  statistics  it  would  probably 
not  be  practicable  to  require  Separation  of  the  data. 

The  first  form  calls  for  little  explanatory  information. 
The  inclusive  dates  of  the  payroll  period  are  asked  for,  and 
the  number  of  working  days  covered.  A  blank  column 
is  provided  for  entering  the  average  earnings  figure,  which 
may  well  be  calculated  for  each  firm,  if  only  because,  when 
recorded  from  month  to  month,  it  furnishes  a  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  two  figures  from  which  it  is  derived. 
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CONFIDENTIAL  MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  WAGES 

(This  space  for  addressograph) 

This  report  should  be  made  for  the  payroll  period  including  the  1 5th  day 
of  the  month  and  should  be  mailed  before  the  2  5th,  if  possible. 

Number 

on 

payroll 

Amount 

of 

payroll 

Period  of  payroll 

(Enter  inclusive  dates) 

Number 
of  days 
plant 
operated 
in 

payroll 

period 

Leave 

this 

space 

blank 

Office  force 

Including  superin- 
tendents,  foremen, 
clerks,  and  others  car- 
ried  on  office  payroll 

From . 

to . 

Shop  workers 

Including  foremen  car- 
ried  on  shop  payroll 

From . 

to . 

All  employes 

Make  entries  here  only 
if  you  have  no  sepa¬ 
rate  records  for  office 
force  and  shop  work¬ 
ers. 

From . 

to . 

Signature . 

Title . 

Date . 

SUGGESTED  STANDARD  QUESTIONNAIRE  — MINIMUM  SCHEDULE 
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The  second  of  the  two  suggested  forms  calls  for  more  ex- 
planatory  information,  including  changes  in  working  hours 
and  wage  rates,  extent  of  Operation,  and  special  circum- 
stances  accounting  for  large  variations  in  the  basic  figures 
reported.  1t  calls  also  for  Separation  of  the  basic  information 
by  sex  and  for  the  number  of  employe-hours  worked  in  the 
payroll  period.  This  expanded  schedule  is  suggested  as  a 
possible  Standard  toward  which  to  aim. 

1t  would  not  be  wise  for  a  bureau  to  adopt  this  schedule 
outright,  but  the  minimum  schedule  might  be  modified  as 
circumstances  permit,  by  including  some  of  its  features.  Of 
the  schedules  used  by  the  present  collecting  bureaus,  that  of 
the  New  York  bureau  most  nearly  approaches  this  complete- 
ness.  This  schedule  is  reproduced  in  the  Appendix1  together 
with  those  used  by  several  other  bureaus.  It  calls  for  most 
of  the  items  included  on  the  suggested  complete  schedule, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  employe-hours  and  per  cent 
of  full-time  and  full-capacity  Operation  of  the  plant. 

The  sub-committee,  in  submitting  these  two  suggested 
forms,  recommended: 

1.  That  the  issuing  bureau  enter  the  name  and  address 
of  the  firm  on  the  schedule  before  sending  it  out. 

2.  That  the  minimum  schedule  be  used  in  introducing  the 
collection  of  the  data,until  the  reportingfirm  becomes  familiär 
with  the  inquiry,  but  that  it  be  expanded  as  quickly  as 
feasible  by  the  addition  of  the  supplementary  questions  of 
the  complete  schedule. 

3.  That  Separation  of  the  basic  data  by  sex  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  employe-hours  be  requested  only  from  firms  whose 
records  are  so  kept  as  to  make  this  information  readily 
available. 

4.  That  in  introducing  a  new  inquiry  which  might  prove 
difficult  for  the  firms  to  answer,  it  be  sent  out  at  first  on  a 


7 


1  See  page  197. 
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different  form  and  included  on  the  regulär  form  only  after  its 
success  is  assured. 

The  caution  against  the  inclusion  of  an  unfamiliar  ques- 
tion  on  the  regulär  form  is  of  great  importance  if  firms  are  to 
be  expected  to  return  their  information  promptly.  Similarly, 
if  occasional  requests  for  supplementary  information  are  to 
be  made  from  firms  receiving  the  monthly  questionnaire, 
they  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  regulär  questionnaire 
in  Order  not  to  delay  its  return. 

On  the  suggested  schedules,  space  is  given  for  the  signature 
and  title  of  the  person  making  the  return— a  feature  not 
necessary  but  probably  desirable,  as  a  signed  report  is  likely 
to  be  more  carefully  filled  out  than  an  unsigned  one.  It  is 
probably  not  essential  to  ask  for  the  date  on  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  entered,  although  doing  so  may  tend  to  increase 
the  promptness  with  which  returns  are  made. 

These  forms  may  be  folded  so  that«,  the  firm’s  address 
entered  at  the  top  will  appear  through  a  window  envelope, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  address  envelopes  for  sending  out 
the  schedules. 


Mailing  the  Questionnaire 
Questionnaires  should  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of  mail- 
ing,  and  mailing  should  be  timed  so  that  they  may  reach  the 
establishments  about  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.1  They  thus 
serve  as  a  reminder  as  well  as  a  form  on  which  to  report.  Some 
of  the  state  bureaus  have  found  it  wise  to  address  the  monthly 
questionnaire  to  a  particular  person  in  each  firm,  and  one 
aims  to  have  the  form  delivered  on  the  Monday  morning 
following  the  close  of  the  payroll  period  for  which  figures  are 
desired. 

1  Instead  of  mailing  a  fresh  form  each  month,  a  book  of  forms  can  be  supplied  to 
each  Company  once  a  year,  sufficient  to  cover  12  returns,  with  duplicates  to  be 
retained.  This  practice  is  followed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
its  collection  of  payroll  data  from  its  members. 
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Some  collecting  bureaus  send  out  duplicate  questionnaires 
to  encourage  the  reporting  firms  to  file  a  copy  of  the  report 
returned.  Many  firms  request  that  duplicate  forms  be  sup- 
plied  for  this  purpose.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  second  printed  on  paper  of  a  distinctive  color  and  labeled 
“  Duplicate  report  for  your  file.”  Some  bureaus  now  enclose 
with  the  current  questionnaire  the  composite  tables  and  dis- 
cussion  of  the  data  assembled  for  the  preceding  month, 
thereby  saving  the  labor  and  expense  of  separate  mailing 
and  sharpening  the  employer’s  interest  in  filling  out  the  new 
form. 

Self-addressed  return  envelopes  should  invariably  be  en- 
closed  with  the  forms.  Bureaus  not  co-operating  with  the 
federal  bureau  in  the  securing  of  payroll  data,  and  therefore 
without  the  franking  privilege  for  this  purpose,  should  stamp 
their  return  envelopes. 

Following  Up  Late  Returns 

If  the  payroll  period  selected  for  the  reports  includes  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month,  a  large  proportion  of  the  returns  may 
be  expected  before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  follow-up  re¬ 
quest  should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  next  month 
to  firms  which  have  not  yet  reported,  unless  it  is  known  that 
for  some  reason,  such  as  the  use  of  a  monthly  payroll,  the 
report  is  necessarily  delayed.  Frequently  firms  intending  to 
be  prompt  in  filling  out  the  forms  overlook  them,  especially 
in  the  vacation  period.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  send 
even  a  third  letter.  New  forms  should  be  included  with  each 
follow-up  request.  Finally,  a  telephone  call,  a  telegram,  or 
even  a  field  visit1  may  be  necessary  to  bring  in  late  reports  of 
the  more  important  firms. 

Some  bureaus  make  use  of  a  form  letter  to  request  reports 

1  The  New  York  bureau  regularly  utilizes  its  field  agents  in  securing  late  returns 
when  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tardy  correspondent. 
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which  are  overdue;  others  find  that  better  results  are  ob- 
tained  from  individual  letters.  Two  such  letters  are  repro- 
duced  in  the  Appendix. 

The  rounding  up  of  belated  reports  is  the  last  step  in  the 
collection  of  data,  and  overlaps  the  process  of  tabulation. 
Since  this  Operation  is  common  to  both  manufacturing  and 
non-manufacturing  industries,  we  digress  here  in  Order  to  dis- 
cuss  in  Chapter  V  the  problems  of  collecting  data  in  other 
than  manufacturing  industries. 
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HOW  TO  COLLECT  PAYROLL  STATISTICS  POR 
NON-PACTORY  INDUSTRIES 

EXPERIENCE  shows  that  although  in  any  of  the  large 
groups  of  industries  reports  of  numbers  at  work,  which 
will  give  reliable  indication  of  trends  in  employment, 
can  be  obtained  from  employers,  the  problem  is  not  precisely 
the  same  in  every  branch  of  business  and  industry.  The 
methods  of  collecting  information  described  in  Chapter  IV 
relate  particularly  to  manufacturing  industries.  The  pres¬ 
ent  chapter  discusses  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  data  for 
other  important  groups  specified  in  the  priority  list ,  namely, 
mining,  transport  and  communication,  construction,  trade, 
and  agriculture.  Brief  consideration  is  also  given  to  certain 
other  groups,  such  as  logging,  hotels  and  restaurants,  pub¬ 
lic  Service,  domestic  work,  and  the  professions,  for  which  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  same  kind  of  information  from  payrolls  might 
be  possible  but  would  not  ordinarily  be  practicable. 

Mining 

Mining  is  here  considered  to  include  the  extraction  of  pre- 
cious  and  base  metals,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  oil, 
and  quarried  products.  Of  mining  and  quarrying  industries, 
by  far  the  most  important  in  point  of  numbers  employed  is 
coal,  which  comprises  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  num- 
ber  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying  in  the 
United  States.  In  1919,  when  the  latest  census  of  mines  and 
quarries  was  taken,  coal  mining  was  seriously  affected  by  a 
great  strike;  yet  in  that  year  the  industry  employed  on  the 
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average  693,000  wage-earners  (546,000  in  bituminous  mines 
and  147,000  in  anthracite  mines),  in  other  words,  70.6  per 
cent  of  all  miners  and  quarry-workers  in  the  country.  Of 
other  industries  in  this  group,  the  leaders  were  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  which  employed  9.5  per  cent1  of  the  labor 
engaged  in  all  mining,  and  iron  and  copper  ores,  each  of 
which  employed  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  The  figures  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


TABLE  2— NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  MINE  AND  QUARRY  INDUS¬ 
TRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1919“ 


Industry 

Number  of 
enterprises 

Average 
number  of 
wage-earners 

Per  cent 
of  total 
wage-earners 

Coal 

6,890 

693,170 

70.6 

Bituminous 

6,6^6 

545,798 

55-6 

Anthracite 

254 

147,572 

/5.0 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas 

9,814 

93.205 

9-5 

Iron  ore 

290 

45.741 

4  7 

Copper 

'95 

43.717 

4-5 

Limestone 

895 

22,069 

2.2 

Lead  and  zinc 

432 

21,884 

2.2 

Gold  and  silver,  lode  mines 

740 

15.436 

1.6 

Granite 

3  58 

8,049 

0.8 

Clay 

345 

5.453 

0.6 

Slate 

IOI 

3.513 

0.4 

Phosphate  rock 

48 

4.373 

0.4 

Sandstone 

255 

4,287 

0.4 

All  other 

917 

20,663 

2. 1 

Total 

21,280 

98 1 , 560 

100.0 

»See  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States — Mines  and  Quarries,  1919.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1922,  p.  20, 


Current  data  on  employment  in  mines  and  quarries  in  any 
state  or  group  of  States  should  not  be  collected  until  the  bu- 
reau  concerned  has  drawn  up  such  a  table  for  its  own  area 
from  the  latest  census  report  on  mines  and  quarries. 

In  most  of  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries  the  method 

1  This  industry  undoubtedly  ranks  higher  at  the  present  time  than  it  did  in  1919, 
owing  to  phenomenal  growth  since  the  war. 
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of  obtaining  reports  on  employment  is  not  radically  different 
from  that  in  manufacturing.  Establishments  have  a  fixed 
location,  and  those  employing  the  majority  of  the  miners  are 
reasonably  large  and  keep  fairly  satisfactory  payrolls.  The 
two  important  items — the  number  employed  and  the  total 
amount  of  earnings — can  be  furnished  as  in  manufacturing 
industries,  and  the  same  form  of  questionnaire  can  be  used. 

Additional  Information  is  desirable,  however,  for  bitumi- 
nous  coal  mining.  The  extent  of  irregulär,  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  industry  introduces  a  special  problem  in  the 
interpretation  of  employment  figures.  Bituminous  coal 
mines  in  this  country  are  typically  operated  on  much  less 
than  a  full-year  basis;  and  the  idle  days,  instead  of  being 
combined  in  extended  periods  of  idleness,  are  as  a  rule  dis- 
tributed  in  broken  time,  a  day  or  more  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  Moreover,  the  men  who  actually  mine  the  coal  — 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  mine  employes — are  much 
more  irregulär  in  attendance  while  the  mine  is  operating  than 
is  common  in  most  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
number  on  the  payroll,  therefore,  includes  a  larger  proportion 
of  employes  who  have  been  employed  part  time,  and  the 
record  is  much  less  indicative  of  the  actual  volume  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  even  of  the  average  number  working  during  the 
payroll  period  than  is  true  for  most  factory  industries.  In 
fact,  “payrolls”  of  bituminous  mines  frequently  include  the 
names  of  men  who  have  not  worked  at  all  during  the  payroll 
period.  Under  these  conditions  in  bituminous  mines  the 
total  number  of  employe-hours  worked  during  the  payroll 
period  would  be  especially  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  report,  but  unfortunately  the  record  of  hours  worked 
by  miners  is  not  usually  available.  A  figure  for  man-days 
could  be  obtained,  but  it  would  represent  merely  days 
begun  rather  than  full  days  worked,  and  would  require  at 
most  mines  special  Compilation.  Such  a  figure,  if  it  could  be 
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had,  would  give  a  much  more  accurate  indication  of  employ- 
ment  than  the  number  of  workers  on  the  payroll. 

The  men  who  dig  the  coal  are  paid  by  the  ton,  and  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid,  except  when  substantial  changes 
have  been  made  in  rates  of  pay,  fluctuates  in  these  mines  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  volume  of  employment.  The 
amount  of  wages  therefore  constitutes  a  check  on  the  report 
of  numbers  employed,  which  is  especially  valuable  in  this 
industry.  Another  check,  which  is  even  more  reliable,  is 
supplied  in  data  on  production,  or  number  of  tons  mined. 
The  unit  of  product  is  Standard.  Tonnage  is  also  a  matter  of 
daily  record  at  the  mine  and  can  be  entered  readily  on  the 
employment  report.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  special 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this  additional  Information.  Moreover, 
such  correlative  data  on  production  would  not  only  aid  in 
interpreting  the  employment  report,  but  might  also  throw 
light  on  efficiency  in  the  mines.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  questionnaire  used  for  bituminous 
coal  mines  call  for  the  number  of  tons  produced  in  the  pay¬ 
roll  period  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the 
total  amount  of  earnings. 

The  failure  of  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  employes 
on  the  payroll  to  reflect  faithfully  the  full  violence  of  fluctua- 
tions  in  the  volume  of  employment  in  bituminous  mines  is 
illustrated  in  Diagram  9. 

This  diagram  pictures  the  course  of  employment  and  total 
wages  paid  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  some  90  bituminous  mines  which, 
from  May,  1919  to  March,  1922,  reported  to  it  employment 
and  earnings  data  similar  to  those  obtained  from  manufac- 
turing  industries.  These  two  curves,  of  numbers  employed 
and  of  wages  paid,  are  compared  with  the  total  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 
The  employment  curve  shows,  for  the  reporting  mines  only, 
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the  number  of  men  who  worked  any  portion  of  the  payroll 
period  covered  in  each  month.  The  strike  in  1919  and  some 
of  the  depression  in  1921  are  reflected  by  it  but  it  does  not 
follow  so  closely  the  curve  of  total  coal  production  as  does 


1919  1920  1921  1922 


Diagram  9.— Indexes  of  Numbers  Employed  and  of  Total  Wages 
in  Selected  Bituminous  Coal  Mines  Reporting  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Compared  with  Production 
in  All  Bituminous  Mines,  May,  1919  to  March,  1922 
Base:  January,  1921  =  100 

the  curve  of  wages  paid.  Fluctuations  in  total  wages  would 
resemble  those  in  total  production  somewhat  more  precisely, 
were  allowance  made  for  several  changes  in  rates  of  pay 
during  this  period. 
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Anthracite  coal  mines  are  much  more  like  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Organization  than  are  bituminous  mines. 
Here  Operation  is  less  irregulär  and  employes  are  absent  less 
often.  The  number  on  the  payroll  is  therefore  a  better 
gauge  of  total  volume  of  employment  for  anthracite  than  for 
bituminous  mines.  The  production  figures,  however,  could 
be  obtained  with  a  record  of  employment  and  earnings  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  for  bituminous  mines,  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  report. 

Long  payroll  periods  are  characteristic  of  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  mines.  The  most  common  interval  between 
paydays  is  the  half-month,  but  monthly  periods  are  not 
infrequent,  ln  selecting  the  mines  to  report,  time  may  be 
saved  by  choosing  those  with  the  shorter  payroll  period,  and 
the  questionnaire  should  preferably  call  for  information  con- 
cerning  the  first  half  of  each  month  rather  than  the  last. 
Such  precautions  are  necessary  to  permit  publication  of 
results  as  early  as  possible  in  the  following  month. 

Transport  and  Communication 

Transport  and  communication  can  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered  together,  since  each  includes  some  public  Utilities  in 
which  single  concerns  operate  over  a  wide  territory  and  fre- 
quently  in  more  than  one  state.  The  main  subdivisions 
under  communication  are  telephone  Companies,  telegraph 
Companies,  and  post  Offices.  Under  transportation  the  im¬ 
portant  subordinate  groups  are  steam  railroads,  electric  rail- 
roads,  omnibus  and  taxicab  Service,  express,  trucking,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  longshore  work.  Payroll  statistics  are  now  being 
successfully  collected  for  one  or  more  of  these  groups  by 
several  bureaus. 

In  the  telephone  and  telegraph  industries  and  steam  rail¬ 
roads,  a  single  Company  or  a  very  small  number  of  Com¬ 
panies  may  represent  an  entire  state  or  even  a  larger  area. 
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Each  of  these  concerns  ordinarily  comprises  numerous  widely 
separated  local  units;  they  often  prefer  that  reports  to  offi- 
cial  bureaus  be  made  only  through  their  central  Offices.  This 
plan  reduces  the  number  of  reports  to  be  handled  by  the  col- 
lecting  bureau,  and  should  not  greatly  delay  the  return  of 
the  Information.  If  a  Company  operates  outside  the  area  for 
which  the  Information  is  being  collected,  its  report  should  be 
limited  to  that  area  so  far  as  practicable.  If  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  data  for  these  industries  in  separate  localities  or  cities, 
division  of  the  reports  by  cities  or  other  units  within  the 
region  may  often  be  arranged;  but  this  is  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable,  especially  in  such  widespread  operations  as  those  of 
important  railroad  Companies  traversing  several  States. 
Usually  a  central  office  will  be  able  to  make  any  necessary 
subdivisions  of  the  data  reported  by  it,  but  less  confusion 
may  result  for  both  collecting  agent  and  reporting  concern, 
as  well  as  greater  promptness  in  obtaining  the  data,  if 
reports  can  be  obtained  directly  from  local  Offices. 

When  central  Offices  report  for  firms  which  hold  a  monopoly 
over  a  Service  within  a  given  area,  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  combining  the  figures  with  those  for  other  industries.  If 
the  report  covers  the  whole  industry  controlled  by  the  mo¬ 
nopoly,  allowance  must  be  made  for  over-representation  in 
tabulating  the  results  in  combination  with  reports  which 
cover  only  a  sample  of  other  industries.1 

Thus  far  no  bureau  has  attempted  to  collect  employment 
figures  for  post  Offices.  In  the  larger  Offices,  however,  the 
volume  of  work  fluctuates  considerably  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  numbers  employed  also  vary.  In  planning  a 

1  Where  a  sample  is  planned  to  yield  a  representative  index  by  direct  addition  of 
the  figures  reported  by  a  fixed  list  of  firms,  allowance  is  most  easily  made  by  dividing 
the  figures  for  the  over-represented  industry  by  a  constant  factor.  For  example,  if 
a  telephone  company’s  report  represents  all  employment  in  that  group  within  a 
state,  while  the  firms  reporting  in  other  industries  represent  only  one-third  of  total 
employment  in  those  industries,  the  figures  reported  by  the  telephone  Company 
should  be  divided  by  three  before  being  added  into  a  general  total. 
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sample  to  represent  the  industry  of  communication,  there- 
fore,  post  Offices  might  well  be  included. 

In  transportation  other  than  steam  railroads,  the  problem 
is  largely  one  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  important 
employers  who  can  represent  the  group  adequately  and  who 
will  be  willing  to  supply  the  information.  Canada  has  col- 
lected  reports  from  employers,  showing  only  numbers  em- 
ployed,  in  trucking,  shipping,  and  stevedoring,  but  no  bureau 
in  the  United  States  has  yet  collected  figures  for  these  groups, 
despite  their  peculiar  importance  in  the  problems  of  casual 
and  seasonal  labor.  The  supplementary  information  con- 
cerning  earnings  would  be  of  great  value. 

CoNSTRUCTION 

In  collecting  figures  for  the  construction  industry,  recogni- 
tion  must  be  given  to  distinctive  types  of  construction,  and 
the  sample  should  be  planned  with  this  in  view.  Three 
divisions  of  construction— building,  highway,  and  railroad— 
are  most  important.  Under  building,  renovation  and  repair 
are  properly  included  as  well  as  original  construction  of 
buildings  for  dwelling,  Office,  factory,  and  other  uses.  In 
the  case  of  railroad  construction  a  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  construction  and  maintenance  of  way,  but  both 
should  be  included. 

In  urging  in  Chapter  I  that  special  efforts  be  made  by 
governmental  bureaus  to  obtain  data  on  employment  and 
earnings  in  the  construction  trades,  the  committee  has  not 
overlooked  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  readily  obtaining 
adequate  reports  from  employers  in  these  industries.  The 
working  force  of  a  building  contractor  is  often  small,  and 
changes  are  frequent  in  places  of  work.  The  size  of  force 
employed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  contract  under  way 
and  also  with  the  progress  of  the  work  on  it.  The  opera- 
tions  of  a  contractor  are  often  disconnected,  and  the  scene 
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of  activity  shifts  not  only  within  a  state  but  to  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  between  States  as  well.  Many  building  con- 
tractors,  moreover,  do  little  employing  themselves,  but  sublet 
their  contracts  to  numerous  specialized  sub-contractors. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  experience  of  the  bureaus 
which  have  attempted  to  collect  figures  for  employment  in 


Diagram  io. — Index  of  Employment  in  Building  Construction  in 
Wisconsin  Compared  with  the  Value  of  Building  Contracts 
Awarded,  1922  to  1925 

Base:  January,  1922  =  100 

For  a  discussion  of  this  diagram,  see  Employment  in  Building  Con¬ 
struction,  Supplement  to  Wisconsin  Labor  Market,  Vol.  VI,  March,  1926, 
a  report  prepared  by  Orrin  A.  Fried,  statistician  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission.  The  data  on  value  of  building  contracts  are  those  of 
the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation. 


construction  shows  that  satisfactory  data  can  be  obtained. 
In  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Canada  such  data  are  being  col- 
lected.  These  bureaus  report  no  serious  difficulty  in  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  building  contractors  and  sub-contractors. 
Although  many  small  contracting  firms  have  intermittent 
work,  the  Operation  of  larger  concerns  seems  to  be  much  less 
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variable,  according  to  data  already  obtained  by  these  bu- 
reaus.  In  larger  firms  the  contracts  overlap,  so  that  more 
stability  of  working  force  is  maintained.  Moreover,  the 
fluctuations  of  work  for  different  contractors  (even  the 
smaller  ones)  offset  one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  Groups 
of  workmen  today  employed  by  one  contractor  may  to- 
morrow  enter  the  employ  of  another.  If  a  sufficient  number 
of  firms  report  regularly,  a  true  picture  for  the  industry 
may  be  obtained.  ln  viewof  the  frequent  shifting,  a  larger 
sample  may  be  needed  in  the  building  than  in  the  factory 
industries.  ln  practice,  however,  a  large  sample  for  con- 
struction  would  be  hard  to  establish.  In  Wisconsin  the 
sample  used  is  very  small,  representing  only  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  employment  in  the  building  trades  in  the  state; 
yet  this  small  sample  appears  to  yield  typical  results.  The 
record  of  numbers  employed  so  obtained  appears  to  be  repre- 
sentative  when  tested  by  knowledge  of  trends  in  contracts 
and  in  building  permits.  Diagram  10  indicates  that  in  Wis¬ 
consin  the  time  of  changes  in  numbers  employed  on  con- 
struction  work  lags  behind  the  issuance  of  permits  and  the 
letting  of  contracts,  exactly  as  would  be  expected.1 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  more  feasible  means  of  re- 
cording  trends  of  employment  in  the  construction  industries 
would  be  through  further  development  of  the  statistics  on 
unemployment  reported  by  officials  of  labor  unions.  The 
union  reports  should  be  particularly  representative  for  build¬ 
ing  because  the  building  trades  are  very  highly  organized. 
The  union  in  any  branch  of  the  building  trades  is  usually  a 
rather  large  Organization  with  a  fixed  location,  fairly  perma¬ 
nent  membership,  and  responsible  ofificers.  Its  secretary 

1  For  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  data  on  building  permits  and  contracts 
let,  see  Hubbard,  Joseph  G.,  “Analysis  of  Building  Statistics  for  the  United  States,” 
in  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  32-62,  January,  1924.  See  also  in  this 
connection:  Seasonal  Operation  in  the  Construction  Industries.  New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1924. 
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should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  estimating  what  proportion 
of  the  membership  is  unemployed,  whether  in  the  home 
town  or  temporarily  elsewhere.  The  committee  favors  the 
extension  of  trade  union  reporting  in  an  experimental  way, 
to  check  up  with  direct  measures  of  employment  in  the  build- 
ing  industries.  However,  it  believes  that  the  builders’  sta- 
tistics,  where  they  can  be  satisfactorily  obtained,  are  pref- 
erable  to  those  of  Union  officials  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  in  this  report;  namely,  that  they  are  derived  from 
existing  records  and  are  not  mere  estimates.  The  difficulties 
encountered  in  collecting  from  builders  in  an  entire  state  or 
for  the  nation  do  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable. 

A  form  of  questior.naire  very  similar  to  that  used  for  manu- 
facturing  industries  can  be  used  for  construction.  Separation 
of  data  by  sex  is,  of  course,  unnecessary.  It  has  been  found 
useful  to  insert  a  question  calling  for  the  place  or  places  at 
which  work  is  being  done.  The  Illinois  bureau  specifies  on 
its  questionnaire  that  the  report  is  desired  only  for  work 
being  carried  on  within  Illinois,1  and  has  found  that  con- 
tractors  who  are  operating  both  within  and  outside  the  state 
have  been  able  and  willing  to  segregate  Illinois  work  for  their 
returns. 

The  following  list  shows  the  variety  of  contracting  firms 
included  by  the  Wisconsin  bureau  in  its  sample  for  building 
construction.  It  will  be  found  suggestive  by  bureaus  plan- 
ning  to  collect  employment  data  for  this  industry.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  sample  includes  in  addition  to  general  contractors: 
building  contractors;  electrical  contractors;  structural  Steel 
contractors;  sheet  metal  contractors;  stone  work,  masonry 
work,  concrete  work,  and  cement  work  contractors;  plaster¬ 
ing  contractors;  steam  heating  contractors;  paint  and  oil 
contractors;  and  contracting  engineering  firms. 

For  comparison  with  other  construction  statistics  detailed 

1  See  page  193. 
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subdivision  of  employment  statistics  for  construction  might 
be  undertaken.  The  Classification  of  building  construction 
used  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  in  Publishing  building 
contract  statistics  is  suggestive  of  the  degree  of  subdivision 
which  might  be  made.  This  Classification  is  as  follows: 


1.  Commercial  Buildings 

2.  Educational  Buildings 

3.  Hospitals  and  Institutions 

4.  Industrial  Buildings 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Buildings 

6.  Public  Buildings 


7.  Public  Works  and  Public  Utilities 

8.  Religious  and  Memorial  Buildings 

9.  Residential  Buildings 

10.  Social  and  Recreational  Buildings 

11.  Miscellaneous 


Trade 

Four  governmental  bureaus,  the  state  bureaus  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  successfully  collecting  current  monthly  employ¬ 
ment  reports  from  employers  in  Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
These  bureaus  have  found  that  reports  can  be  obtained  from 
the  larger  firms  without  great  difificulty.  Several  of  the 
federal  reserve  banks,  which  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  have  developed  extensive  reporting  of  sales 
statistics  from  mercantile  establishments,  have  found  it 
feasible  to  obtain  data  on  employment,  together  with  those 
on  sales. 

Diagram  1 1  comparesfluctuations  in  employment  in  Whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  with  those  in  manufacturing,  as  shown 
by  indexes  maintained  by  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  since  August,  1923. 

In  trade,  particularly  retail  trade,  the  small-scale  units 
are  of  much  greater  importance,  as  compared  with  large 
enterprises,  than  in  manufacturing.  How  much  so  cannot  be 
definitely  determined,  because  for  this  country  no  census  of 
trade  has  yet  been  taken.1  Willford  I.  King  estimated, 

1  ln  1905  a  state  census  of  trade  was  taken  in  Massachusetts;  see  Census  of 
Massachusetts,  1905— Manufactures  and  Trade.  Boston,  1908,  pp.  199-294. 
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as  of  August,  1920,  that  2,600,000  wage-earners  were  em- 
ployed  in  commerce  and  trade,  distributed  by  size  of  estab- 
lishment  as  follows:1 


Number  of 
employes 

Per  cent 

Establishments  employing  over  100  employes 
Establishments  employing  21  to  100  employes 
Establishments  employing  under  21  employes 

550,000 

400,000 

1,650,000 

21. 1 

1 5*4 
63.5 

Total 

2,600,000 

100.0 

Contrast  these  with  his  estimates  as 

of  the  same 

date  for 

factories: 

Number  of 
employes 

Per  cent 

Establishments  employing  over  100  employes 
Establishments  employing  21  to  100  employes 
Establishments  employing  under  21  employes 

8,060,000 

1,950,000 

1,360,000 

70.9 

17.1 

12.0 

Total 

1 1,370,000 

100.0 

To  secure  enough  reports  to  represent  adequately  the  very 
numerous  and  diversified  small  Stores  has  proved  difificult. 
As  a  result,  the  data  on  employment  and  earnings  thus  far 
compiled  for  commercial  establishments  represent  in  general 
selected  large  department  Stores  rather  than  a  proportional 
sampling  of  all  retail  and  Wholesale  trade.  For  example,  of 
51  retail  establishments  reporting  in  one  state,  only  10 
employ  normally  as  few  as  50  persons  and  these  10  have  an 
entirely  negligible  influence  on  the  total  figures. 

While  ideally  the  sample  for  trade  should  include  suitable 
proportions  of  establishments  of  various  sizes,  it  is  probably 
not  expedient  to  attempt  representation  for  the  very  small 
Stores  in  their  accurate  proportions.  Stores  with  from  one 
to  five  employes  outnumber  all  others,  but  while  the  aggre- 
gate  employment  in  these  very  small  Stores  is  great,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  not  subject  to  so  much  Variation  as  in  the 

1  Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  in  Prosperity  and  Depression,  p.  20. 
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large  Stores.  To  give  these  and  the  slightly  larger  Stores  due 
representation  in  the  sample  would  require  so  many  reports, 
each  covering  so  small  a  number  of  wage-earners,  that  it 
would  impose  a  bürden  on  the  collecting  bureau  quite  out  of 
Proportion  to  the  value  of  the  added  returns.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  desirable  that  some  attempt  be  made  to  sample 
the  smaller  Stores.  Probably  a  separate  index  should  be 
compiled  for  them.  A  general  index  for  trade  could  then  be 
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Diagram  i  i  Employment  in  Retail  Trade,  Wholesale  Trade,  and 
Manufactures  in  the  Third  Federal  Reserve  District,  1923 
to  1925 

Data  from  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

constructed  by  giving  appropriate  weights  to  the  indexes  for 
large  and  small  Stores,  according  to  the  method  described  in 
Chapter  VI I. 

Reporting  firms  should  be  selected  to  give  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  to  different  lines  of  both  Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Unfortunately,  no  information  comparable  to  the  census  sta- 
tistics  of  manufactures  is  yet  available  as  a  basis  for  planning 
a  sample,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  on  such  sources  of 
information  as  directories  and  trade  lists.  Several  of  the 
federal  reserve  banks  are  now  collecting  sales  data  for  the 
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following  classes  of  trade:  groceries,  drygoods,  hardware, 
furniture,  shoes,  stationery,  drugs,  farm  implements,  auto¬ 
mobile  accessories,  electrical  supplies.  This  list  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  division  of  the  statistics  according  to  the 
branches  of  trade  may  profitably  be  made.  In  retail  trade 
separate  statistics  for  department  Stores,  chain  Stores,  and 
mail  Order  houses  (where  they  are  found)  are  desirable. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  women  employed  in  retail 
Stores,  Separation  of  the  figures  by  sex  is  desirable;  this  is 
especially  true  if  figures  on  earnings  are  to  be  obtained. 
Segregation  of  figures  by  classes  of  occupation  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  trade  than  for  any  of  the  other  industries  thus 
far  considered.  The  Wisconsin  bureau  obtains  separate  figures 
for  three  groups  of  employes— office  force,  sales  force,  and 
other  employes— -although  only  the  figures  for  the  sales  force 
are  tabulated  and  published.  This  is  done  partly  to  secure  a 
result  which  would  be  most  likely  to  indicate  changes  in  the 
volume  of  trade,  but  primarily  in  Order  that  the  data  on 
earnings  should  represent  a  homogeneous  group.  While 
recognizing  the  value  of  obtaining  the  report  in  detail,  the 
committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  this  Segregation 
be  requested  generally  in  reports  from  trade  establishments. 

The  extent  to  which  commissions  or  premiums  form  a  part 
of  the  wage  payment,  particularly  in  retail  Stores,  creates 
difficulty  in  collecting  and  using  information  on  the  amount 
of  wages  paid.  The  payment  of  these  additions  to  the  basic 
wage  is  often  delayed,  so  that  the  wages  paid  in  a  given  week 
do  not  represent  the  full  earnings  of  that  week.  On  this 
account  some  employers  have  been  reluctant  to  report  wage 
figures.  The  results  secured  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
bureaus,  however,  indicate  that  significant  data  on  earnings 
can  be  obtained  from  trade  establishments.  The  two  curves 
in  Diagram  12  show  the  changes  in  number  employed  and  in 
total  wages  in  retail  trade  as  reported  by  the  Wisconsin 
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bureau.  As  already  pointed  out,  these  figures  refer  only  to 
the  sales  force,  where,  if  at  all,  the  disturbing  efifect  of  premi- 
ums  and  commissions  might  be  expected.  Yet  the  curve  for 
total  wages  is  closely  parallel  to  that  for  employment. 


1922  1923  1924  I92S 


6,000 

5,000 

4,000 


Diagram  12. — Number  of  Employes  and  Amount  of  Payrolls  in 
Selected  Retail  Trade  Establishments  in  Wisconsin,  1922 
to  1925 

The  ratio  background  is  used  to  permit  comparison  of  relative 
changes.  An  upward  trend  is  noticeable  in  the  amount  of  payrolls,  while 
the  trend  of  employment  is  approximately  level.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
two  curves  correspond  closely,  however. 


Agriculture 

In  the  collection  of  employment  statistics  for  agriculture, 
an  important  question  is  to  decide  which  types  of  workers  to 
include.  Most  farms  have  a  small  labor  force,  composed 
largely  of  home  labor.  In  1920,  according  to  the  census, 
there  were  about  6,400,000  farms  in  the  United  States  and  a 
farm  population  of  39  to  40  million  persons;  this  is  an 
average  of  about  six  persons  living  on  each  farm.  About 
10,683,000  persons  were  defined  by  the  census  as  “gainfully 
employed”  in  agricultural  occupations,  or  an  average  of  less 
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than  two  persons  per  farm.1  Operating  the  6,400,000  farms 
were  about  the  same  number  of  owners  or  managers,  leaving  a 
balance  of  4,283,000  farm  employes,  of  whom  about  1 ,900,000 
were  reported  by  the  census  as  working  on  the  home  farm. 
In  other  words,  agricultural  employes,  not  members  of  the 
employer’s  family,  numbered  only  2,383,000,  slightly  less 
than  0.4  persons  per  farm,  and  only  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
labor  force  on  farms.  Düring  the  crop  season,  this  force  is 
augmented  by  migratory  labor,  as  well  as  by  some  labor  from 
nearby  towns.  But  family  labor  on  the  farm  is  itself  greatly 
increased  during  the  time  of  harvesting,  so  that  even  during 
that  period  hired  labor  may  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
total  working  force. 

Since  about  three-fourths  of  the  labor  on  farms  is  not 
hired  labor,  but  members  of  the  farmer’s  family,  it  follows 
that  statistics  of  numbers  hired  and  the  amounts  paid  in 
wages  will  not  properly  measure  the  actual  productive  effort 
in  agriculture.  For  this  purpose,  the  owner,  members  of 
the  family  who  take  part  in  farming,  and  hired  farm  labor 
should  all  be  included.  For  information  concerning  the  farm 
labor  market,  on  the  other  hand,  data  concerning  hired  hands 
and  their  earnings  are  needed.  The  significant  employment 
report  for  farms  is,  therefore,  one  which  includes  both  home 
labor  and  hired  labor,  but  which  differentiates  between  them. 

A  second  problem  relating  to  agricultural  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  is  that  of  sampling  adequately  the  immense  number 
of  small  units.  The  relative  similarity  of  farms  reduces  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  difificulty  of  such  sampling.  The 
ränge  in  the  size  of  establishments  in  farming  is  small  as 
compared  with  other  industries,  and  the  Variation  in  em- 

1  This  figure  is  probably  much  below  the  average  for  the  year,  owing  to  the  date 
of  the  census  enumeration  (January  i).  Some  members  of  the  farm  family  who  are 
employed  in  farming  during  part  of  the  year  are  otherwise  employed  in  winter. 
Many  young  persons  attending  school  in  January  are  gainfully  employed  during  the 
summer.  In  addition,  the  army  of  shifting  or  migratory  farm  labor  is  not  on  the 
farms  in  winter. 
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ployment  is  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  such  factors  as 
weather  and  farming  practice,  which  affect  practically  all 
farmers  throughout  a  given  crop  area.  1t  has  been  found  by 
crop  statisticians  that  relatively  small  samples  yield  reason- 
ably  good  evidence  of  crop  conditions  for  the  entire  country.1 

Probably  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  farms,  and  these  the  larger  ones,  can  be  expected  to  report 
employment  statistics.  The  Wisconsin  bureau,  the  first  to 
collect  employment  statistics  for  agriculture,  used  an  ex- 
tremely  small  sample— less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  farms  in  the  state.  Through  the  Wisconsin  Co-operative 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  it  obtained  monthly  reports  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  from  about  500  farms  that  were 
already  reporting  crop  data,  beginning  in  January,  1922.  In 
presenting  these  figures  the  bureau  stated  that  the  larger 
farms  predominated  in  the  reporting  group,  and  that  the 
returns  from  so  meager  a  sample  did  not  necessarily  reflect 
conditions  for  all  farms  in  the  state. 

More  recently  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Esti- 
mates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
undertaken  the  collection  of  farm  employment  statistics  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  receiving  some  10,000 
reports  per  month,  but  even  this  number  constitutes  a  small 
sample.  These  data  are  obtained  from  farmers  making  crop 
reports,  and  represent  the  larger  farms.  Three  preliminary 
indexes  based  on  these  data  are  shown  in  Diagram  13.  The 
collection,  begun  in  October,  1923,  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  current  publication  of  these  figures  has 
not  yet  been  made.  If  the  experiment  proves  that  reli- 
able  Information  can  be  assembled  and  the  expense  is  not 

1  While  the  farms  which  make  crop  reports  are  larger  than  the  average,  they 
have  been  found  to  show  tendencies  to  increase  or  decrease  acreage  which  are 
representative  of  changes  on  all  farms.  Similarly,  small  samples  are  found  to  yield 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  amount  and  value  of  crops,  number  of  livestock 
on  farms,  and  so  forth. 
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unreasonable,  the  bureau  will  probably  continue  to  collect 
these  data  and  will  publish  them  currently.  ln  that  event, 
means  can  probably  be  worked  out  by  which  state  bureaus 
may  obtain  employment  Information  for  agriculture  in  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  federal  bureau,  as  is  being  done  by  state 


NUMBER  PER  FARM 


Diagram  13.— Preliminary  Indexes  of  Employment  on  Farms  in 
the  United  States,  January,  1924  to  January,  1926 

The  curves  represent  simple  averages  obtained  from  the  reports  of 
about  10,000  farms  made  monthly  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

and  federal  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  respect  to  factory 
employment. 

In  collecting  its  data  on  farm  employment  the  Division  of 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  has  used  this  simple  form  of 
inquiry : 
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Number  of  persons  working  on  this  farm,  excluding  household  workers: 

Family  labor,  including  ODerator 

a.  Number  on  March  i  _ 

b.  Number  on  February  i : _ 

Hired  help,  including  monthly,  day,  and  piecework  hands 

a.  Number  on  March  i : _ 

b.  Number  on  February  i: _ 

Figures  for  two  consecutive  months  are  asked  for  because 
the  same  farmers  do  not  report  each  month,  and  owing  to  the 
number  of  reports  handled  no  attempt  can  be  made  by  the 
bureau  to  compare  the  records  of  individual  establishments 
month  by  month,  as  is  done  in  the  collection  of  payroll  data 
for  other  industries.  Bureaus  collecting  for  single  States  and 
dealing,  therefore,  with  much  smaller  numbers  of  reports, 
might  find  this  method  feasible,  and  might  be  able  to  stim- 
ulate  regulär  reporting.  Regularity  is  especially  desirable 
because,  as  the  Wisconsin  experiment  indicated,  there  is 
apparently  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  fail  to  report 
when  there  has  been  no  change  or  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  hands  they  employ.  That  regulär  reports  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  identical  farms  should  be  obtained  is,  of  course, 
to  be  recommended,  but  for  a  national  bureau  to  maintain 
an  identical  list  month  after  month  would  be  possible  only 
at  very  large  expense. 

The  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  does  not 
collect  information  concerning  amount  of  wages  paid,  with 
the  employment  figures.  It  does  ascertain  wage  rates  from 
crop-reporting  farms  at  quarterly  intervals,  using  the  follow- 
ing  form: 

Average  wages  being  paid  to  hired  farm  labor  in  your  locality: 

a.  By  the  month  with  board: _ 

b.  By  the  month  without  board: _ 

c.  By  the  day  with  board  (including  average  daily  earnings  of  piece- 

workers) : _ 

d.  By  the  day  without  board  (including  average  daily  earnings  of 

pieceworkers) : _ 
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Information  concerning  wages  actually  paid  on  farms,  al- 
though  distinctly  desirable  in  order  to  Supplement  the  less 
definite  information  concerning  wage  rates,  is  not  easily 
obtainable  at  present.  The  Wisconsin  bureau  in  its  experi- 
ment  attempted  to  obtain  reports  of  the  amount  of  wages 
paid,  but  abandoned  this  part  of  the  inquiry  after  the  first 
month  because  of  the  clearly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
returns,  the  varying  methods  of  paying  partly  in  kind,  and 
other  difificulties. 


Other  Industries 

Collection  of  payroll  statistics,  or  statistics  of  employment 
and  earnings,  appears  to  be  possible  for  other  industry  groups, 
such  as  logging,  hotels  and  restaurants,  Professional  Service, 
and  the  different  branches  of  public  Service;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  for  most  parts  of  the  country  the  information  for 
these  is  distinctly  less  important  than  for  the  groups  already 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

In  logging  special  problems  are  introduced  because  of  the 
frequent  shifting  of  the  place  of  occupation  and  especially 
because  of  the  failure  of  many  operators  to  keep  records  from 
which  the  report  can  be  made  up  readily.  Employment  in 
logging  fluctuates  widely,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
organizations  operating  in  the  winter  disappear  entirely  in 
the  summer.  Both  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Canadian  bureaus 
have  measured  employment  in  this  industry  by  means  of 
employers’  reports.  As  in  its  inquiry  to  farms,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  bureau  has  found  difficulty  in  collecting  satisfactory  data 
concerning  wages  from  the  logging  concerns. 

From  large  hotels  and  restaurants,  it  is  possible  to  collect 
regulär  employment  reports  similar  to  those  obtained  from 
manufacturing  concerns.  The  report  should  probably  call 
for  both  the  number  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages 
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paid.  In  interpreting  the  wage  figure,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  hotel  and  restaurant 
employes  receive  board  and  tips  as  part  of  their  compensa- 
tion.  Average  wages  should  accordingly  not  be  computed 
from  the  data  reported,  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  wages 
received  by  workers  in  this  industry.  The  reports  of  wages 
paid  would  still  be  valuable,  however,  as  a  supplementary 
measure  of  employment  fluctuation.  Because  many  women 
are  at  work  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  Segregation  of  the 
data  by  sex  is  desirable.  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to 
attempt  representation  of  small  hotels  and  eating  places, 
although  combination  of  data  for  large  and  small  establish- 
ments  like  that  suggested  for  large  and  small  Stores  might  be 
feasible.  Hotels  which  operate  in  summer  or  winter  and  are 
closed  during  the  rest  of  the  year  present  a  special  problem  in 
planning  a  sample.  As  with  other  seasonal  industries,  a  due 
proportion  of  such  establishments  should  be  included  in  the 
sample  throughout  the  year,  their  employment  and  wages 
being  recorded  in  the  aggregate  as  zero  in  months  in  which 
they  are  not  operating. 

For  measuring  changes  in  employment  in  Professional  or 
domestic  Service,  employers’  reports  would  seldom  be  a  prof¬ 
itable  source  of  information,  except  perhaps  for  teachers. 
For  teachers  the  month-to-month  fluctuations  in  employ¬ 
ment  are  not  important.  For  the  other  Professional  groups 
and  for  domestic  Service,  employment  is  usually  too  scattered 
to  make  representative  collection  practicable. 

For  public  Service,  that  is,  Service  in  the  various  depart- 
ments  of  local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  employment 
data  are  as  yet  rarely  collected  currently.  Short-time  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  employment  in  this  group  are  not  extreme,  but  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  is  large  and  increasing.  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  data  should  not  present  great  difficulties  here. 
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In  selecting  a  sample  for  public  Service,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  different 
branches  of  public  Service,  including  administration  Offices; 
police,  fire,  park,  and  sanitary  departments;  public  libraries; 
and  so  on. 
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BEFORE  tabulation  can  be  undertaken  the  data  re- 
turned  on  a  questionnaire  require  editing.  Even  with 
a  simple  form  of  schedule  calling  for  but  few  facts, 
misstatements  are  to  be  expected  when  the  returns  are  made 
by  a  large  number  of  different  persons.  Typographical  errors 
often  occur.  Occasionally  these  are  due  to  inaccurate  addi- 
tion  of  parts  of  the  payroll,  or  to  omission  of  figures  for  one 
or  more  departments  of  a  reporting  plant.  Sometimes  the 
meaning  of  questions  is  misunderstood.  Thus  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  discovered  in  1921  that  certain 
automobile  establishments  had  misinterpreted  the  question 
calling  for  the  number  of  employes  on  the  payroll  in  its 
questionnaire,  and  for  several  months  during  the  period  of 
declining  employment  had  reported  not  only  employes  at 
work  and  receiving  wages,  but  also  laid-off  employes  whose 
names  had  been  retained  on  the  payroll  because  it  was 
anticipated  that  they  would  later  resume  work  with  the 
concern.1 

Editing 

Frequently  errors  occur  which  are  large  enough  to  affect 
the  interpretation  of  important  parts  of  the  tabulation  and 
seriously  distort  the  resulting  figures.  The  important  mis- 
takes  can  usually  be  discovered  by  analyzing  the  component 
items  of  the  report  and  by  comparing  the  current  Statement 
with  figures  previously  reported  by  the  same  plant.  It 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review  { U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  Vol.  XIII,  p.  375, 
August,  1921. 
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should  be  noted  that  when  the  data  are  subdivided  by  sex,  for 
office  and  shop,  or  otherwise,  and  a  total  figure  is  also  re- 
ported,  a  useful  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report  is 
afforded. 

Detailed  comparison  with  previous  figures  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  comparison 
with  figures  of  the  preceding  year  or  two  years,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  preceding  month  or  two  months.  For 
example,  where  brick-yards  shut  down  in  the  fall  and  reopen 
in  the  spring,  or  in  the  case  of  establishments  subject  to 
violent  seasonal  changes,  as  in  the  canning,  millinery,  and 
clothing  industries,  it  is  essential  to  make  year-to-year  com- 
parisons. 

When  examination  reveals  omission  of  needed  information 
or  important  mistakes  that  cannot  be  corrected  from  other 
data,  a  special  request  may  be  necessary  for  a  second  report. 
These  inquiries  annoy  both  compiling  and  reporting  Offices, 
however,  and  should  not  be  made  except  for  important  items. 
In  Order  that  replies  to  such  requests  may  be  received  in  time 
for  use,  editing  should  be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  date 
fixed  for  tabulation. 

Occasionally,  reported  figures  are  not  to  be  used  for  tabu¬ 
lation,  even  though  accurate.  When  the  reported  payroll 
period  covers  the  time  of  taking  inventory  or  other  temporary 
closing  of  a  plant  which  renders  the  report  not  typical  of  the 
current  month,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  greater  accuracy  is 
obtained  by  tabulating  the  figures  reported  for  the  month 
preceding.1  Any  such  substitutions  of  data  should  be  made 

1  This  is  the  practice  of  several  of  the  bureaus  now  compiling  payroll  data.  It 
introduces  small  error  if  Substitution  is  made  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  returns  only. 
Obtaining  a  report  for  another  period  in  the  month  would,  of  course,  give  greater 
accuracy  but  might  necessitate  delay.  Where  temporary  closing  affects  a  large 
number  of  plants,  Substitution  of  figures  by  the  collecting  office  is  not  warranted. 
The  questionnaire  of  the  Canadian  bureau,  it  may  be  noted,  calls  for  the  number 
employed  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  its  figures  collected  as  of  December  31 
regularly  show  the  effect  of  inventory  and  holiday  closing  at  the  end  of  December. 
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only  in  the  process  of  editing  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
assumed  data  are  not  used  with  great  frequency. 

The  editing  staff  should  consider  not  only  accuracy  and 
completeness,  but  also  legibility  of  the  data.  It  should  have 
sole  power  to  exercise  judgment  concerning  figures  reported, 
so  that  the  tabulating  process  which  follows  may  be  purely 
clerical  and  may  proceed  without  interruption.  The  editing 
should  be  done  by  a  responsible  member  of  the  Statistical 
staff,  and  preferably  by  the  same  person  each  month,  since 
familiarity  with  successive  reports  is  essential  to  clear  judg¬ 
ment.  All  editorial  changes  should  be  entered  on  the  sched- 
ule  in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  recognized  as  distinct 
from  the  original  report. 

In  editing,  it  should  be  recalled  that  doubtful  figures  that 
would  make  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  measure- 
ment  of  changes  in  the  total  sample  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  separate  industries  or  separate  localities.  If 
the  employment  index  to  be  constructed  is  to  be  sensitive  to 
changes  in  labor  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  care  be  taken 
with  even  minute  details. 

Continuous  Records  of  Reporting  Firms 

Under  some  circumstances  tabulation  of  the  data  can  be 
made  directly  from  the  edited  questionnaires.  This  is  possi- 
ble  when  the  questionnaires  contain  figures  for  two  months 
for  which  comparison  is  to  be  made,  as  in  the  schedule  used  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  where  reports  are 
obtained  each  month  from  the  same  firms,  so  that  one  month’s 
tabulation  can  be  compared  directly  with  the  tabulations 
for  previous  months.  Permanent  records,  however,  to  which 
are  transferred  the  figures  reported  month  by  month  by  each 
firm,  are  desirable,  and  tabulation  can  be  made  more  con- 
veniently  from  them  than  from  the  current  reports.  These 
permanent  records  are  used  to  compare  current  data  with 
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previously  reported  figures,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  the  transfer  of  the  data  to  the  permanent  record 
card  can  be  made  most  conveniently  at  the  time  editing  is 
done. 

These  continuing  records  are  usually  kept  on  filing  cards 
large  enough  to  contain  data  for  one  or  two  years.  Several 
forms  now  in  use  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix.  At  the 
top  of  the  card  should  be  recorded  the  name,  address,  in- 
dustry,  and  file  number  of  the  reporting  firm,  together  with 
any  special  notes  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  questionnaire 
is  to  be  sent  out  or  peculiarities  concerning  the  report,  in- 
cluding  in  particular  the  length  of  the  payroll  period.  The 
data  for  each  month  are  entered  on  one  line  across  the  card. 
Columns  should  be  provided  for  all  the  Information  on  the 
questionnaire  which  is  subject  to  tabulation,  and  space  left 
for  notes  explaining  unusual  circumstances  in  any  month 
or  for  a  record  of  requests  for  complete  or  corrected  data. 
If  necessary  the  back  of  the  card  can  be  used.  Some  bureaus, 
but  not  all,  calculate  for  each  plant  separately,  as  well  as 
for  the  whole  industry,  the  average  earnings  and  percentage 
of  change  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  payroll;  it  is  desirable  that  these  calcula- 
tions,  when  made,  be  entered  on  the  permanent  record. 
Computing  these  figures  for  each  plant,  and  recording  them, 
may  reveal  errors  in  the  reported  data,  and  may  also  be 
valuable  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  tabulated  figures. 

Some  plants  report  for  a  payroll  period  longer  than  a  week, 
and  the  item  showing  total  wages  paid  must  be  reduced  to  a 
weekly  rate  before  tabulating  it  with  the  weekly  figures  of 
other  plants.1  The  calculated  weekly  rate  should  be  entered 
on  the  permanent  record.  Special  care  is  necessary  to  insure 

1  Sufficient  accuracy  is  obtained  if  the  monthly  wage  is  corrected  to  a  weekly 
rate  by  dividing  by  4.3  (or  more  conveniently  if  a  computing  machine  is  used,  by 
multiplying  by  0.23).  A  half-monthly  payroll  is  reduced  to  one  week  by  dividing 
by  2.15  (or  multiplying  by  0.46). 
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that  the  correction  of  those  figures  which  cover  more  than 
one  week  is  made,  and  some  special  sign  to  identify  these 
cards  is  desirable. 

The  record  cards  should  be  filed  by  industries.  A  scheme 
of  file  numbers  can  be  arranged  corresponding  to  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  used  in  tabulating,  so  that  the  cards  when  placed  in 
numerical  Order  are  in  proper  arrangement  for  tabulation. 
A  decimal  System,  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  Illinois  bu- 
reau,  can  be  used  to  indicate  industrial,  geographical,  and 
other  groupings.1  Numerals  can  be  used  to  indicate  the 
industrial  Classification,  and  the  color  of  the  card  or  lettered 
tabs  may  show  size  and  location.  The  file  or  Classification 
number  should  be  conspicuously  placed  on  the  record  card 
and  should  also  be  entered  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  on  the  questionnaire  before  it  is  sent  out.2  Question- 
naires  and  record  cards  can  then  be  readily  matched  by 
means  of  the  file  numbers. 


What  Tabulations  Should  Be  Made 

The  several  tabulations  suggested  for  regulär  monthly 
analysis  of  employment  and  earnings  may  be  listed  as  fol- 
lows.3  Those  in  heavy  type  are  of  first  importance;  the 
others  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  are  desirable  in  so  far 
as  the  data  can  be  obtained  and  the  resources  of  the  Office 
permit  their  regulär  tabulation. 

1  In  the  Illinois  System  digits  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  indicate  the  indus¬ 
trial  Classification,  and  digits  to  the  right  the  city.  Letters,  or  an  additional  numeral 
following  another  point,  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  size-group  to  which  the  estab- 
lishment  belongs.  Other  code  combinations  are  possible.  Thus,  in  a  Code  based  on 
the  Classification  of  industries  presented  in  Table  5,  the  number  3ia.ioA  would 
identify  a  firm  making  cotton  cloth.  This  firm  would  fall  in  the  cotton  goods  group 
of  the  fiber  and  fabric  division  of  textiles  and  textile  products.  The  number  “  10” 
following  the  period  would  indicate  the  firm’s  location  in  a  particular  city,  and  the 
letter  “A"  its  size  Classification. 

2  If  the  questionnaires  are  addressed  by  means  of  an  addressograph,  the  plate 
should  contain  the  file  or  code  number,  as  well  as  the  firm’s  name  and  address. 

3  The  computations,  based  on  these  tabulations,  showing  percentage  of  change  or 
index  numbers  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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1 .  Number  of  employes  by  industry. 

2.  Number  of  employes  by  locality,  subdivided  by  industry. 

3.  Number  of  employes  by  industry,  subdivided  by  sex. 

4.  Number  of  employes  by  industry,  subdivided  bysizeof  establishment. 

5.  Amount  of  payroll  by  industry. 

6.  Amount  of  payroll  by  industry,  subdivided  by  sex. 

7.  Amount  of  payroll  by  industry,  subdivided  by  size  of  establishment. 

8.  Amount  of  payroll  by  locality,  subdivided  by  industry. 

9.  Average  earnings  by  industry. 

10.  Average  earnings  by  industry,  subdivided  by  sex. 


All  of  the  three  items,  "number  of  employes,”  "amount  of 
payroll,”  and  "average  earnings,”  as  well  as  the  information 
returned  in  answer  to  the  supplementary  questions  concern- 
ing  changes  in  wage  rates  and  extent  of  Operation  of  plants, 
are  subject  to  Classification  (1)  by  industry,  (2)  by  locality, 
and  (3)  by  size  of  establishment.  The  most  important 
differentiation  of  the  data  is  that  by  industries,  and  tables 
showing  industrial  Classification  are  needed  for  all  of  the 
data  which  are  tabulated.  Cross-classification  of  both  “ num- 
ber  of  employes  ”  and  "  amount  of  payroll  ”  under  each  indus¬ 
try  by  sex  is  desirable  if  the  reports  permit  it.  Cross-classi¬ 
fication  of  both  items  regularly  by  size  of  concern  is  also 
desirable  for  the  information  of  the  office  and  for  at  least 
occasional  publication.1 

Tabulation  to  show  industrial  Classification  by  localities  is 
advisable.  In  issuing  national  figures,  full  industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation  of  "number  of  employes”  and  "amount  of  payroll”  is 
needed  for  each  important  geographical  district.  Within 
States  there  is  less  occasion  for  geographical  Classification  of 

1  The  size-groups  used  for  all  industries  by  King  (see  page  96)  were  1  to  20 
employes;  21  to  100;  and  over  100.  The  Illinois  bureau  has  adopted  the  following 
size-classes:  100  employes  and  less;  101  to  250;  251  to  500;  501  to  1,000;  over  1,000. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  large-scale  production  has  advanced  much  farther  in 
some  industries  than  in  others;  this  fact  makes  necessary  a  fairly  fine  grouping  by 
size  if  truly  significant  findings  are  to  be  obtained.  The  Classification  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is:  1  to  5;  6  to  20;  21  to  50;  51  to  100;  ioito25o;  251  to 
500;  501  to  1,000;  over  1,000. 
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the  wage  data,  but  tabulation  of  the  number  of  workers 
employed  by  cities,  or  by  industrial  districts  when  single 
cities  are  not  industrial  units,  is  recommended  even  though 
it  may  not  be  found  practicable  to  make  public  more  than 
the  aggregate  figures,  or  figures  for  the  more  important  indus- 
tries,  of  each  locality. 

From  the  tabulations  of  “number  of  employes”  and 
“amount  of  payroll,”  average  earnings  may  well  be  com- 
puted  for  each  industry.  These  are  of  considerable  use  in 
watching  the  course  of  earnings  over  a  period  in  any  given 
industry,  although  they  have  to  be  interpreted  cautiously. 
The  wide  difference  between  the  wages  of  men  and  women 
makes  calculation  of  average  earnings  by  sex  important  if 
the  figures  are  to  be  used  as  indicating  differences  in  wages 
between  industries  or  between  particular  establishments. 
Variation  in  the  amount  of  part-time  or  overtime  work, 
another  source  of  difficulty  in  interpreting  these  figures,  has 
already  been  discussed  briefly  on  page  63. 

Certain  supplementary  tabulations  may  be  made  either 
for  the  aid  they  give  in  interpreting  earnings  and  employment 
or  for  their  own  independent  significance.  For  example, 
tabulating  the  extent  of  operations  by  industries  is  useful. 
Whether  the  industries  are  operating  “overtime,”  “full- 
time,”  “part-time,”  or  are  “closed  down”  may  be  shown 
by  counting  either  the  number  of  firms  reporting  each  degree 
of  Operation,  or  the  number  of  employes  in  each  group  so 
reporting.  A  record  of  the  number  of  employes  working  the 
specified  proportion  of  normal  time  is  likely  to  give  the  more 
significant  result,  unless  some  Segregation  by  size  of  estab- 
lishment  is  made. 

Changes  in  wage  rates  may  also  be  tabulated  by  indus¬ 
tries.  Such  a  table  would  show  the  number  of  firms  reporting 
“increase,”  “decrease,”  and  “no  change”  in  wage  rates  in 
the  month  since  the  last  report. 
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Classification  of  Industries 

The  Classification  of  industries  which  should  be  used  for 
tabulating  payroll  data  depends  on  the  use  which  is  made  of 
the  figures.  Two  principal  uses  need  consideration  in  this 
connection.  The  first  is  to  supply  information  to  persons 
who  are  interested  primarily  in  general  movements,  who 
wish  to  know  whether  industrial  and  living  conditions  are 
becoming  better  or  worse,  and  who  use  employment  figures 
for  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  activity  of  business  or 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population.  This  group 
is  in  general  less  interested  in  minute  Segregation  of  different 
types  of  business  than  in  changes  in  employment  within 
given  areas  or  broad  groups  of  industries.  The  type  of 
Classification  suited  to  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  changes  in  different  groups  of  indus¬ 
tries.  For  example,  the  person  examining  employment  sta- 
tistics  from  this  point  of  view  does  not  need  to  distinguish 
closely  between  the  different  types  of  textiles.  I  n  fact,  minute 
subdivision  may  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to  reveal  the 
significance  of  the  figures  for  him. 

The  second  use  of  employment  data  may  be  illustrated  by 
its  Service  to  the  business  man  who  wishes  to  compare  the 
Status  of  his  concern  with  that  of  the  industry  of  which  his 
business  is  a  part,  or  his  own  industry  with  related  industries. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  information  for 
definite  lines  of  business.  Exact  comparisons  of  this  sort 
will  be  desired  also  for  purposes  of  research  into  the  problems 
of  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment  and 
other  aspects  of  business.  These  uses  require  comprehen- 
sive  tabulation  of  employment  by  specific  industries  in  Order 
that  precise  comparisons  may  be  made.  The  Classification 
for  such  purposes  cannot  be  too  detailed. 

In  tabulating  employment  statistics  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
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sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  both  these  groups.  The 
Classification  should  be  so  detailed  that  it  will  enable  the 
business  man  to  compare  his  own  Situation  with  that  of 
others,  and  yet  the  broad  Classification  should  be  so  clear  as 
to  enable  those  interested  in  general  business  conditions  to 
summarize  quickly  the  results  of  the  survey.  These  require- 
ments  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom  of  tabulating  the  results 
of  current  employment  surveys  both  by  major  industry 
groups  and  by  particular  industries. 

Need  of  a  Standard  Classification  of  Industries 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  person  using  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  approaches  the  subject,  it  should  be  possible 
to  compare  or  combine  the  figures  for  different  States  or  other 
territorial  divisions.  Interstate,  interregional,  and  inter¬ 
national  comparisons  to  reveal  differences  in  business  activ- 
ity,  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  or  wage  tendencies  are 
frequently  desired.  Rough  comparisons  are  possible  even  if 
data  are  classified  according  to  different  schemes,  but  if  more 
than  general  comparison  is  to  be  made,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  substantial  agreement  among  the  bureaus 
as  to  terminology,  definitions  of  industries,  and  method  of 
combining  unit  or  elementary  industries  into  minor  and 
major  industry  groups.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  in  so 
far  as  is  feasible,  a  Standard  Classification  of  industries 
should  be  adopted.  Whatever  Standard  Classification  might 
be  adopted  would  have  to  be  modified  as  to  the  breadth  or 
detail  of  its  application  in  particular  bureaus,  but  this  would 
not  prevent  full  agreement  in  respect  to  nomenclature  and 
the  grouping  of  industries. 

At  present  there  is  extreme  lack  of  uniformity  in  this 
respect.  Most  of  the  bureaus  Publishing  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  have  adopted  a  Classification  which  conveniently 
breaks  up  the  sample  without  giving  close  attention  to 
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definition  of  the  groups  or  to  the  possibility  of  comparing  the 
tabulated  data  either  with  the  employment  statistics  col- 
lected  by  other  bureaus  or  with  other  industrial  statistics. 

The  confusion  that  now  exists  may  be  illustrated  by  com¬ 
paring  corresponding  portions  of  the  Classification  of  manu- 
facturing  industries  now  used  by  three  bureaus.  The  classi- 


TABLE  3.— CLASSIFICATION S  OF  “METAL”  INDUSTRIES  USED  BY 
THREE  BUREAUS  IN  PUBLISHING  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS 


Illinois  Department 

Philadelphia  Federal 

Wisconsin  Industrial 

of  Labor 

Reserve  Bank 

Commission 

Metals,  machinery  and 

Metal  manufactures 

Metal 

conveyances 
Automobiles  and  ac- 

Automobiles,  bodies,  and 

Automobiles 

cessories 

parts 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments 

Cars  and  locomotives 

Car  construction  and 

Railroad  repair  shops 

Electrical  apparatus 

repair 

Electrical  machinery  and 

. 

Machinery 

apparatus 

Engines,  machines,  and 

Machinery 

machine  tools 

. 

Foundries  and  machine 

Foundries  and  machine 

Cooking,  heating,  venti- 

shops 

shops 

Heating  appliances  and 

Stoves 

lating  apparatus 

apparatus 

Aluminum  and  enamel 

wäre 

Iron  and  steel 

Iron  and  Steel  blast  für- 

Pig  iron  and  rolling  mill 

naces 

products 

Iron  and  Steel  forgings 

Sheet  metal  work  and 

Steel  works  and  rolling 

hardware 

mills 

Tools  and  cutlery 
Instruments  and  appli- 

Structural  iron  works 
Shipbuilding 

Structural  iron  work 

ances 

Watches,  watch  cases. 

clocks  and  jewelry 
Brass,  copper,  zinc, 

Non-ferrous  metals 

babbitt  metal 

. 

Miscellaneous  iron  and 

Other  metal  products 

Steel  products 
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fication  of  metal  industries  used  by  these  bureaus  is  given  in 
full  in  the  three  columns  of  Table  3,  the  Order  of  the  sub- 
ordinate  items  having  been  changed  where  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  comparison.  The  Variation  in  the  titles  of  the 
groups  is  not  particularly  confusing,  for  brief  inspection 
shows  that  the  same  ränge  of  industries  is  included  under 
each  title.  Difficulties  arise,  however,  when  attempt  is 
made  to  compare  the  subordinate  groups.  ln  no  instance  is 
the  same  terminology  used  in  all  three  lists.  Yet  several  of 
the  items,  though  different  in  name,  are  probably  strictly 
comparable.  For  example,  “Automobiles”  in  one  list 
probably  means  the  same  as  “Automobiles  and  accessories” 
and  “Automobiles,  bodies,  and  parts”  in  the  other  two. 
“Cars  and  locomotives”  in  the  first  column  probably  in- 
cludes  locomotive  repair  shops;  and  “Car  construction  and 
repair”  in  the  second  column  probably  includes  locomotive 
construction  and  repair  as  well,  so  that  these  two  items  may 
well  be  comparable.  ln  the  third  column  only  “Railroad 
repair  shops”  are  specified,  and  it  is  possible  but  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  item  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  two. 
The  important  item  “Foundries  and  machine  shops”  occurs 
in  two  lists,  but  is  absent  in  the  other;  and  since  this  other 
list  includes  no  “miscellaneous”  item,  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  foundries  and  machine  shops  are  grouped  under 
“Machinery”  or  under  “Iron  and  Steel.”  “Electrical 
machinery”  occurs  in  only  one  list;  in  another,  electrical 
machinery  plants  are  probably  classified  as  “Machinery,” 
while  in  the  other  they  may  be  included  either  under  “Elec¬ 
trical  apparatus”  or  under  “Machinery.” 

Some  of  the  confusion  illustrated  by  this  table  is  merely 
a  matter  of  terminology.  Were  there  agreement  as  to 
industrial  nomenclature,  this  part  of  the  difificulty  would  be 
removed.  More  serious  confusion  arises,  however,  from 
fortuitous  combinations  of  unit  industries,  which  may  or 
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may  not  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  items.  Many  of 
the  items  in  this  table  do  not  represent  separate  industries 
at  all  but,  instead,  combinations  of  industries  more  or  less 
related,  which  may  be  combined  properly  for  some  purposes 
but  not  for  others.  These  combinations  are  made  to  reduce 
the  labor  of  tabulation  or  the  expense  of  publication,  or  in 
some  instances  to  prevent  disclosing  facts  concerning  par- 
ticular  firms  through  publication  of  the  data  in  too  great 
detail.  But  each  of  these  purposes  would  be  served  as  well 
if  the  practice  were  adopted  of  combining  the  smaller  indus¬ 
tries,  and  those  for  which  separate  data  cannot  be  made 
public  because  they  are  dominated  by  one  concern,  in  a 
“miscellaneous”  item  within  each  division  of  the  Classifi¬ 
cation. 

This  practice  of  combining  single  industries  in  more  or  less 
arbitrary  groups  not  only  tends  to  make  the  statistics  of 
different  bureaus  less  comparable  because  of  the  variety 
of  combinations  made,  but  also  impairs  the  value  of  the 
data  by  obscuring  significant  changes  in  employment.  When 
the  several  industries  combined  do  not  undergo  parallel 
fluctuation  in  activity,  an  increase  in  one  may  be  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  another,  with  the  result  that  the  combined  figures 
do  not  represent  conditions  in  any.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  data  are  needed  in  detail,  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended  that  both  in  tabulating  and  in  Publishing  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  as  great  detail  of  Classification  as  possible  be 
preserved,  and  that  when  curtailment  and  combination  is 
necessary  it  be  done  through  use  of  “miscellaneous”  items. 

The  problem  of  industrial  Classification  is  international. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Table  4,  in  which  are  compared  portions 
of  the  industrial  classifications  used  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Canadian  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  Publishing  employment  statistics  obtained  from 
payrolls. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  comparison  of  the  payroll  statistics  of 
these  two  national  bureaus  is  possible  for  only  a  few  of  the 
industries  included  in  the  two  lists.  This  table  illustrates 
the  difficulty  arising  from  differences  in  making  up  the 


TABLE  4.— COMPARISON  OF  CORRESPONDING  PORTIONS  OF  CLASSI- 
FICATIONS  OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  USED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  AND  CANADIAN  BU¬ 
REAU  OF  STATISTICS  IN  PUBLISHING  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT 
STATISTICS 


United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Iron  and  Steel  and  their  products 

Iron  and  Steel 

Structural  iron  work 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Hardware 

Machine  tools 

Steam  fittings  and  steam  and  hot-water 
heating  apparatus 
Stoves 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 

Automobiles 

Carriages  and  Wagons 

Car  building  and  repairing,  electric  railroad 

Car  building  and  repairing,  steam  railroad 


Metal  products,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Stamped  and  enameled  wäre 
Brass,  bronze  and  copper  products 
Miscellaneous  industries 
Agricultural  implements 
Shipbuilding,  Steel 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies 

Pianos  and  Organs 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes 
Automobile  tires 


Iron  and  steel  products 

Crude,  rolled,  and  forged  products 


Foundry  and  machine-shop  prod¬ 
ucts 

Iron  and  Steel  fabrications,  not 
elsewhere  stated 
Machinery,  other  than  vehicles 
Heating  appliances 


Land  vehicles 


Agricultural  implements 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

Others 

Non-ferrous  metal  products 


Electrical  apparatus 

Musical  instruments 
Rubber  products 


major  groups.  Thus  the  two  “iron  and  steel“  groups,  al- 
though  similar  in  title,  cannot  be  compared  fairly,  because 
in  the  Canadian  table  such  important  items  (or  groups  of 
items)  as  “Land  vehicles,“  “Agricultural  implements,“  and 
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“Steel  shipbuilding”  are  included,  whereas  in  that  for  the 
United  States  they  are  placed  in  two  other  major  groups.  To 
some  extent  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  through  the 
combination  of  the  subordinate  items  by  the  person  using  the 
data,  but  differences  in  terminology  and  uncertainty  as  to 
agreement  in  definition  of  items  would  still  remain.  Thus, 
whether  “Electrical  apparatus”  in  one  list  is  equivalent  to 
“Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies”  in  the 
other,  is  at  best  doubtful. 

Unfortunately,  agreement  between  these  two  classifica- 
tions  could  not  readily  be  brought  about,  for  each  has  been 
adopted  with  a  view  to  effecting  co-ordination  between 
the  employment  data  and  other  industrial  statistics  in  the 
same  country.  This  points  to  the  urgency  of  international 
agreement  on  a  general  industrial  Classification  acceptable 
for  different  types  of  industrial  statistics.  To  this  need  the 
International  Labour  Office  has  devoted  much  attention  and 
study.1  Thus  far,  however,  little  has  been  accomplished  be- 
yond  clear  portrayal  of  the  difffculties  in  the  way  of  harmo- 
nizingthenumerousclassifications  now  in  use,  manyof  which, 
because  they  are  the  framework  of  long  series  of  statistics, 
could  not  be  abandoned  except  at  great  cost.  The  work 
already  done  has  indicated  the  possibility  of  agreement  on 
the  main  groups  of  industries,  even  though  Standardization 
in  the  subdivisions  is  not  yet  attainable.  In  1923  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Classification  for  the  main  divisions  of  industry  was 
proposed  by  the  International  Labour  Office  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Labour  Statisticians  meeting  under  its 
auspices.  This  scheme  of  Classification  is  included  in  Table 

6,  page  126. 

1  Several  reports  dealing  with  the  subject  have  been  published.  See  International 
Labour  Office:  Methods  of  Compiling  Statistics  of  Unemployment.  Series  C,  No. 

7,  Geneva,  1922;  Systems  of  Classification  of  Industries  and  Occupations.  Series  N, 
No.  1,  Geneva,  1923;  (Reports  of)  International  Conference  of  Labour  Statis¬ 
ticians.  Series  N,  No.  4,  Geneva,  1924;  and  Series  N,  No.  8,  Geneva,  1925. 
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Proposed  Classification  of  Manufacturing  Industries 

While  international  agreement  upon  a  detailed  Classifi¬ 
cation  of  industries  seems  remote,  there  are  no  large  obstacles 
to  prevent  the  state  and  federal  bureaus  in  this  country 
from  agreeing  upon  a  common  industrial  Classification  for 
employment  statistics.  This  committee  believes  that  the 
basis  for  any  Standard  Classification  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  should  be  the  Classification  used  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  theCensus.  The  census  reports  have  already  been 
suggested  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  sample  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  should  be  planned,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  census  statistics  on  employment  furnish  a  reliable 
means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  currently  collected 
data.  The  Census  Bureau  classifies  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  great  detail;  its  reports  furnish  a  definition  of  termi- 
nology  used;  and  the  bureau  itself  constitutes  a  source  of 
authority  to  which  to  appeal  when  it  is  difficult  to  classify  a 
particular  establishment.  Adoption  of  the  census  termi- 
nology  and  method  of  classifying  establishments  in  unit  in¬ 
dustries  is  strongly  recommended.  The  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed,  however,  for  employment  statistics  a  Classification 
which  differs  somewhat  in  its  major  groups  from  that  of  the 
Census  Bureau.1  The  alternative  grouping  proposed  by  the 
committee  is  shown  in  Table  5,  which  gives  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each  of  the  individual  in¬ 
dustries  in  three  census  years2  in  order  to  indicate  their 
relative  importance  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

1  This  Classification  was  prepared  prior  to  the  Census  Bureau’s  revision  of  its 
Classification  for  use  in  the  1923  census  of  manufactures.  The  new  major  groups 
of  the  census  Classification,  which  are  shown  in  Table  6,  approximate  much 
more  closely  the  grouping  proposed  by  this  committee  than  do  those  of  the  previous 
Classification  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

2  Census  of  Manufactures,  1923 — Summary  for  the  United  States  by  Industries, 
Geographie  Divisions,  and  States.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1925, 
pp.  7-36.  In  a  few  instances  the  numbers  are  obtained  by  combining  industries 
given  individually  in  the  census  Classification. 
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TABLE  5.— PROPOSED  NOMENCLATURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
IMPORTANT  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


Thousands  employed 


Industries 

I.  Metals  and  metal  products  (other  than  vehicles) 
(Ferrous  metals) 

1.  Crude  iron  and  Steel 

a.  Blast  furnaces 

b.  Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 

c.  Structural  ironwork 

d.  Other 

2.  Heating  and  cooking  apparatus 

a.  Steam  fittings,  and  steam  and  hot-water 

heating  apparatus 

b.  Stoves  and  furnaces 

c.  Other 

3.  Machines  and  machinery 

a.  Foundries 

b.  Machine  shops 

c.  Machine  tools 

d.  Engines,  steam,  gas  and  water 

e.  Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
/.  Textile  machinery 

g.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
b.  Other 

4.  Miscellaneous  metal  products 

a.  Tools  and  cutlery 

b.  Hardware 

c.  Typewriters,  cash  registers,  and  calculating 

machines 

d.  Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

e.  Other 

(Non-ferrous  metals) 

5.  Base  metals 

a.  Smelting  and  refining 

b.  Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  products 

c.  Copper,  tin,  and  sheet  ironwork 

d.  Tinware 

e.  Aluminum  manufactures 

/.  Stamped  and  enameled  wäre 
g.  Other 

6.  Precious  metals 

a.  Clocks,  watches,  and  their  materials 

b.  Jewelry 

c.  Silverware  and  plated  wäre 

d.  Other 

II.  Vehicles 

1.  Steam  and  electric  railroad  vehicles 

a.  Locomotives  and  cars 

b.  Railroad  repair  shops 


[919 

1921 

1923 

42 

•9 

37 

375 

236 

388 

44 

33 

52 

37 

3i 

44 

43 

32 

50 

105  \ 
270/ 

321 

499 

53 

21 

33 

78 

36 

48 

212 

161 

235 

32 

3‘ 

36 

54 

30 

3i 

20 

14 

17 

46 

35 

52 

32 

23 

30 

19 

'3 

13 

42 

20 

41 

75 

40 

63 

28 

25 

29 

34 

23 

3i 

1 1 

IO 

16 

34 

24 

35 

29 

23 

26 

3i 

23 

26 

16 

15 

'7 

84 

65  iii 

16 

418  523 
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TABLE  5. — Continued 


III. 


Industries 

2.  Motor  vehicles,  including  bodies  and  parts 

a.  Automobiles 

b.  Automobile  bodies  and  parts 

c.  Automobile  repairing 

d.  Airplanes 

e.  Other 

3.  Ships 

a.  Steel 

b.  Wooden 

4.  Other 

Textiles  and  textile  products 

1.  Textile  fibers  and  fabrics 

a.  Cotton  goods 

b.  Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

c.  Silk  goods 

d.  Carpets  and  rugs 

e.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 
/.  Cordage  and  twine 
g.  Hats,  fur-felt 
b.  Other 

2.  Textile  products 

a.  Knit  goods 

b.  Men’s  clothing 

c.  Women’s  clothing 

d.  Men’s  shirts  and  furnishings 

e.  Millinery 
/.  Corsets 
g.  Other 

IV.  Food  and  related  products 

1.  Animal  food  products 

a.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

b.  Canning  and  preserving  fish  and  oysters 

c.  Butter  and  cheese 

d.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

e.  Ice  cream 
/.  Other 

2.  Vegetable  food  products 

a.  Flour  and  grain-mill  products  45 

b.  Bread  and  other  bakery  products  142 

c.  Sugar,  crude  and  refined  36 

d.  Confectionery  76 

e.  Canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  78 

/.  Other 

3.  Beverages 

a.  Alcoholic  beverages  37 

b.  Mineral  and  soda  waters  17 

c.  Other 


Thousands  employed 

1919 

1921 

1923 

21 1 

<44 

241 

<33 

69 

164 

55 

— 

— 

4 

I 

3 

344 

93) 

62 

43 

<3/ 

43< 

412 

472 

167 

162 

195 

127 

121 

125 

23 

23 

35 

56 

52 

63 

18 

<5 

16 

19 

<4 

<7 

<73 

162 

<94 

<75 

165 

<95 

166 

145 

<33 

70 

7< 

81 

5< 

54 

54 

18 

<7 

16 

161 

117 

<33 

12 

8 

9 

22 

22  1 

•  34 

<4 

91 

<9 

20 

23 

35 

149 

32 

61 

52 


20' 

•4. 


35 

163 

26 

63 

73 


30 


123 


TABLE  5. — Continued 


Industries 

Thousands  employed 
1919  1921  1923 

4.  Tobacco  products 

a.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 

139 

133 

130 

b.  Other 

V.  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

1.  Stone  products 

a.  Marble  and  stonework 

33 

30 

40 

b.  Lime  and  plaster 

17 

15 

22 

c.  Cement 

26 

26 

35 

d.  Other 

2.  Clay  products 

a.  Brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  and  fireclay  products 

77 

69 

103 

b.  Pottery 

28 

28 

37 

c.  Minerals  and  earths 

'4 

7 

9 

d.  Other 

3.  Glass  products 
a.  Glass 

78 

55 

73 

b.  Other 

VI.  Lumber  and  its  products 

1.  Crude  lumber  products 

a.  Lumber  and  timber  products 

481 

364 

496 

b.  Planing  mill  products 

87 

78 

103 

2.  Finished  lumber  products  other  than  vehicles 
a.  Wooden  furniture 

140 

124 

168 

b.  Musical  instruments 

Pianos  and  Organs,  and  materials 

36 

24 

34 

Phonographs  and  graphophones 

29 

18 

20 

c.  Wooden  Containers 

61 

47 

56 

d.  Other 

VII.  Chemical  products 

1.  Chemicals  and  acids 

76 

49 

77 

2.  Drugs  and  medicines 

34 

25 

28 

3.  Fuels 

a.  Coke,  other  than  gas-house 

29 

16 

28 

b.  Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

43 

35 

42 

c.  Petroleum  refining 

59 

63 

67 

4.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils 
a.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  cake 

27 

16 

13 

b.  Other 

5.  Turpentine  and  rosin 

28 

27 

34 

6.  Fertilizers 

26 

17 

•9 

7.  Paints  and  varnishes 

22 

18 

23 

8.  Photographie  apparatus  and  materials 

13 

1 1 

IO 

9.  Soap  and  cosmetics 

26 

22 

25 

10.  Ammunition  and  explosives 

32 

13 

17 

n.  Ice,  manufactured 

30 

24 

27 

12.  Other 
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TABLE  5. — Continued 


Industries 

VIII.  Leather  products 

1.  Leather  tanning,  currying,  and  finishing 

2.  Leather  boots  and  shoes 

3.  Fürs  and  für  goods 

4.  Other 

IX.  Rubber  products 

1.  Rubber  tires  and  tubes 

2.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes 

3.  Other 

X.  Paper  and  printing 

1.  Paper  and  paper  products 

a.  Paper  and  wood  pulp 

b.  Paper  Containers 

c.  Other 


2. 


a.  Printing  and  Publishing  periodicals 

b.  Printing  and  Publishing,  book  and  job 

c.  Lithographing,  engraving 

d.  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

e.  Other 


Thousands  em] 

ployed 

1919 

1921 

1923 

72 

49 

60 

230 

196 

240 

19 

16 

20 

_ 

55 

74 

33 

24 

29 

114 

105 

121 

68 

58 

7i 

s 

120 

123 

108  ' 

1 2 1 

|  246 

23 

21 

24 

20 

>7 

21 

This  proposed  grouping  includes  most  of  the  elementary 
industries  of  the  census  Classification  in  which  more  than 
15,000  wage-earners  were  recorded  in  the  censuses  of  1921 
and  1923,  as  well  as  some  additional  industries  which  have 
special  significance  in  certain  States.  This  divides  the  Classi¬ 
fication  into  10  major  groups  of  industries.  How  the  major 
divisions  in  this  Classification  compare  with  those  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  with  those  proposed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office1  is  shown  in  Table  6. 

1  The  scheme  of  classifying  the  major  divisions  of  manufacturing  industry  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  International  Labour  Office  to  the  International  Conference  of  Labour 
Statisticians  in  1923  was  not  adopted.  The  International  Labour  Office  has  since, 
at  the  request  of  the  Conference  of  Labour  Statisticians  and  in  collaboration  with 
the  Economic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  prepared  a  provisional  basic  list 
of  222  industries  as  a  Step  toward  the  adoption  of  an  international  Classification. 
(International  Labour  Office:  Report  of  Second  International  Conference  of  La¬ 
bour  Statisticians.  Series  N,  No.  8,  Geneva,  1925,  p.  40.) 
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TABLE  COMPARISON  OF SCHEMESOFCLASSIFICATION  OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIESOF  THE  CENSUS 
BUREAU  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE  WITH  THAT  PROPOSED  BY  THIS  COMMITTEE 
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SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NoN-FaCTORY  INDUSTRIES 

Less  detailed  Classification  is  necessary  for  industries  other 
than  manufacturing.  Unfortunately,  except  in  mining  in¬ 
dustries,  no  Classification  is  already  justified  by  long  use 
which  can  be  recommended  as  a  basis  for  Standard  practice. 
A  Standard  Classification  of  non-factory  industries,  based 
largely  on  classifications  now  being  used  by  the  three  bureaus 
which  have  done  most  in  the  way  of  collecting  payroll  data 
for  them,  is  proposed  in  Table  7,  and  the  classifications  used 
by  these  three  bureaus  are  also  included  in  the  table  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  bureaus  should  use  in  full  either 
of  the  two  suggested  classifications.  Particularly  that  for 
manufactures  is  longer  than  would  be  practicable  for  publi- 
cation  by  most  bureaus.  Comparable  statistics,  however, 
will  result  if  the  items  for  which  separate  statistics  are  pub- 
lished  by  each  bureau  are  selected  from  these  Standard  lists. 
The  important  rule  is  that  the  Classification  should  be  as 
definite  and  specific  as  possible  in  Order  that  the  person  using 
the  figures  may  know  precisely  what  each  item  includes,  and 
so  be  able  to  make  accurate  comparison  or  combination  with 
other  statistics.  Defmiteness  and  agreement  as  to  the  ele- 
mentary  items  is  more  important  than  that  the  major  divi- 
sions  of  the  Classification  be  used. 

The  Tabulation  Process 

If,  in  addition  to  the  industrial  Classification,  cross-classifi- 
cations  of  the  payroll  data  by  sex,  size  of  establishment,  and 
locality  are  to  be  made  and  the  necessary  equipment  is  avail- 
able,  tabulation  can  best  be  done  mechanically.  This  re- 
quires  transfer  of  the  information  from  the  record  cards  to 
punch  cards.  The  punch  cards  are  then  run  through  the 
tabulating  machines  for  whatever  combinations  of  data  are 
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desired.  By  this  means  preliminary  tests  can  be  made  con- 
veniently  and  inexpensively  to  give  advance  information. 

Most  state  bureaus  are  not  equipped  with  tabulating  ma- 
chines,  however,  and  so  tabulation  must  usually  be  done  by 
hand  or  by  means  of  an  adding  machine.  If  the  number  of 
establishments  included  in  the  sample  is  not  large,  the  data 
for  each  plant  may  be  entered  on  the  tabulating  sheet 
for  the  two  months  under  comparison  in  parallel  columns. 
The  proper  totals  are  then  footed,  and  the  measure  of  in- 
creaseor  decreasecalculated.  For  a  large  sample  this  cannot 
bedone.  Instead,additions  are  made  directly  from  the  data  on 
the  record  cards  by  means  of  the  adding  machine,  and  the 
totals  only  are  entered  on  the  tabulation  sheet.  A  listing  and 
adding  machine  on  which  two  or  more  columns  of  figures  can 
be  listed  at  once  is  desirable.  By  whatever  method  the 
tabulating  is  done,  a  check  on  the  process  should  be  made  by 
reading  back  and  comparing  the  figures  taken  from  the 
record  card. 

Time  at  Which  Tabulation  Should  Be  Made 

The  date  of  tabulation  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
If  data  are  collected  for  payroll  periods  including  the  middle 
of  the  month,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  return 
of  the  questionnaires  before  the  end  of  the  month,  except 
where  firms  use  the  monthly  payroll.  If  any  such  firms  are 
included,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  their  reports 
promptly  in  Order  that  tabulation  may  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  following  month.  The  committee  endorses  the 
practice  now  followed  by  a  number  of  bureaus  of  fixing  the 
date  on  which  final  tabulations  are  made.  This  necessitates 
special  effort  to  get  tardy  data  in,  but  it  permits  regularity 
of  publication  and  so  increases  the  reliance  placed  upon  the 
published  data  by  persons  making  use  of  them.  One  bureau 
makes  the  date  of  tabulation  the  first  of  the  month,  another 
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the  fifth.  The  date  necessarily  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  time  required  for  transmitting  the  returns,  and  so  upon 
the  area  covered  by  the  survey. 

Attention  could  well  be  given  by  the  collecting  bureau  to 
the  possibility  of  issuing  a  preliminary  figure,  perhaps  for  all 
industries  without  subdivision,  in  advance  of  the  release  of 
final  figures.  Actual  test  would  probably  show  that  even 
the  first  half  of  the  returns  would  give  a  total  which,compared 
with  that  for  the  same  Companies  in  the  previous  month, 
would  indicate  the  current  change  almost  as  accurately  as 
do  the  complete  reports.  A  gain  of  only  a  week  in  the  time¬ 
liness  of  the  release  would  greatly  enhance  its  value. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  AN  INDEX  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

OR  EARNINGS 

PREVIOUS  chapters  have  discussed  how  best  to  collect 
and  tabulate  the  crude  data  on  employment  and  earn- 
ings  in  a  variety  of  industries.  The  present  chapter 
aims  to  show  how  these  tabulated  data  can  be  effectively 
analyzed  and  marshaled  by  the  collecting  bureau,  and  how 
they  can  be  used  by  the  interested  public.  For  convenience 
and  simplicity,  we  confine  attention  in  this  chapter  to  manu- 
facturing  industries,  as  the  methods  involved  in  the  analysis 
of  other  industries  than  manufacturing  are  essentially  the 
same.  For  a  similar  reason  we  omit  discussion  of  index 
numbers  of  aggregate  earnings,  the  technique  of  which  is 
analogous  to  that  described  below  for  an  index  of  persons 
employed. 

Percentages  of  Change  between  Two  Months 
Before  going  on  to  show  the  advantages  and  procedure 
involved  in  the  use  of  index  numbers,  it  is  desirable  to  show 
how  eise  the  data  can  be  advantageously  utilized.  A  simple 
and  direct  means  of  gaining  useful  information  concerning 
factory  employment  is  to  compare  the  reported  employment 
figures  for  the  current  month  with  those  for  a  previous 
month.  Usually  the  month  immediately  preceding,  or  the 
month  corresponding  to  the  current  month  in  the  previous 
year,  is  chosen  as  the  base  for  comparison. 

Table  8  shows  the  actual  number  of  persons  on  the  pay- 
rolls  of  certain  identical  establishments  at  two  specified  dates 
one  month  apart— November  15,  1920  and  December  15, 
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1920— as  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  de- 
crease  between  those  dates  as  computed  by  the  bureau. 
These  items  are  given  for  each  of  the  1  3  manufacturing  indus- 
tries  for  which  the  bureau  was  then  collecting  employment 
data.  This  and  the  table  following  were  used  by  the  bureau 
in  reporting  the  results  of  its  survey  of  employment  for 
December,  1920.1 

Obviously,  in  making  such  a  comparison  in  any  month, 
reports  for  the  same  establishments  must  be  used  for  each  of 
the  two  months  compared;  otherwise  any  change  disclosed 
might  be  due  simply  to  accidental  inclusion  of  more  or  larger 
firms  in  one  month  than  in  the  other.  The  number  of  iden- 
tical  establishments  reporting  in  both  the  current  and  the 
previous  month  is  shown  in  the  second  column. 


TABLE  8.— COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  IDENTICAL  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS  REPORTING  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1920 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


Industry 

Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 

Number  on  payroll 

November 

December 

Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease 

Iron  and  Steel 

98 

145.565 

132,616 

-  8.9 

Automobile  manufacturing 

40 

95,550 

89,836 

—  6.0 

Car  building  and  repairing 

54 

61, 1 56 

58,681 

-  4.0 

Cotton  manufacturing 

56 

54,021 

52,"5 

-  3-5 

Cotton  finishing 

16 

9.954 

9,830 

—  1.2 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

62 

20,576 

16,01 1 

—  22.2 

Woolen 

5i 

28,920 

23,494 

-18.8 

Silk 

35 

13,578 

12,604 

-  7-2 

Men’s  ready-made  clothing 

,  49 

20,039 

16,279 

-18.8 

Leather  manufacturing 

31 

10,644 

9,939 

-  6.6 

Boots  and  shoes 

72 

40,498 

4',336 

+  2.1 

Paper  making 

50 

29,905 

28,883 

-  3-4 

Cigar  manufacturing 

53 

'7,332 

17,279 

-  0.3 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  Vol.  XII,  p.  121, 
February,  1921.  I 
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Such  a  comparison  is  useful  in  taking  glimpses  of  employ- 
ment  changes  over  short  periods.  An  intelligent  employer, 
employe,  or  other  interested  observer  could  see  that  employ- 
ment  in  all  but  two  of  the  i  3  industries  had  been  decidedly 
on  the  wane  during  the  interval.  A  person  who  happened  to 
be  familiär  with  the  seasonal  Variation  of  activity  in  a  par- 
ticular  industry  could  go  a  step  farther  and  make  a  mental 
allowance  which  would  enable  him  to  judge  how  much  of 
the  change  in  that  industry  was  attributable  to  season,  how 
much  to  stock-taking,  to  labor  trouble,  or  to  some  other 
exigency  in  either  of  the  two  months,  and  how  much  to  a 
turn  in  the  tide  of  fundamental  business  conditions.  But 
this  presupposes  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  interpretative 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Such  an  observer  could  also  gain  useful  Information  from 
Table  9,  in  which  the  comparison  made  is  between  cor- 


TABLE  9.— COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  IDENTICAL  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS  REPORTING  FOR  DECEMBER,  1919 AND  DECEMBER, 
1920  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


Industry 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

Number  on  payroll 

December 

1919 

December 

1920 

Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease 

Iron  and  Steel 

97 

128,041 

132,390 

+  3-4 

Automobile  manufacturing 

42 

133,950 

91,420 

-31.8 

Car  building  and  repairing 

53 

48,908 

55,640 

+  '3-8 

Cotton  manufacturing 

56 

57,375 

5 1,226 

—  10.7 

Cotton  finishing 

16 

13,295 

9,830 

—  26. 1 

Hosiery  and  underwear 

56 

30,266 

14,719 

—  51-4 

Woolen 

5i 

49-39' 

23,494 

-52.4 

Silk 

37 

'7,137 

13,142 

—  23.3 

Men’s  ready-made  clothing 

45 

25,893 

16,049 

—  38.0 

Leather  manufacturing 

29 

13,629 

9,269 

—  32.0 

Boots  and  shoes 

75 

61,232 

42,042 

-31-3 

Paper  making 

50 

28,613 

28,883 

+  0.9 

Cigar  manufacturing 

56 

18,288 

17,020 

-  6.9 
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responding  months  of  two  successive  years— December,  1919 
and  December,  1920. 

This  comparison  may  set  forth  the  facts  more  clearly  than 
does  a  comparison  between  consecutive  months,  especially 
for  highly  seasonal  industries,  because  the  same  month  in  any 
two  years  is  presumably  subject  to  purely  seasonal  influences 
of  about  the  same  intensity.  If,  however,  either  month  hap- 
pened  to  be  affected  by  labor  trouble,  or  something  eise 
abnormal,  a  definite  conclusion  could  hardly  be  drawn.  Thus, 
the  change  of  +  3.4  per  cent  for  iron  and  Steel  between  the  two 
Decembers  might,  by  one  observer,  be  taken  to  indicate  a 
comparatively  favorable  state  of  affairs  for  that  industry,  a 
happy  contrast  to  that  in  other  industries;  whereas  another 
observer  might  judge  that  the  better  showing  was  for  some 
reason  more  apparent  than  real,  because  conditions  in  the 
■previous  December  had  been  worse  for  the  iron  and  Steel 
industry  than  for  other  industries.  In  December,  1920  the 
condition  of  this  industry  might  have  recovered  to  the  extent 
shown,  3.4  per  cent,  and  still  be  poor  as  compared  with 
normal  conditions  in  the  industry,  or  with  conditions  existing 
in  other  industries. 

ln  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  making  suitable  mental 
allowance  for  any  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during 
either  the  current  or  the  base  month,  there  is  a  further 
hindrance  to  the  effective  use  of  these  percentages  of  change. 
The  observer  is  forced  each  month  to  use  a  different  base 
month  for  comparison,  and  can  thereby  catch  a  merely  mo- 
mentary  glimpse  of  alteration  in  conditions.  He  is  forced  to 
use  a  changing  instead  of  a  stable  norm  for  making  compari- 
sons.  This  repeated  shifting  of  the  base  for  comparison 
accentuates  the  difficulty  already  pointed  out.  Thus,  after 
comparing  December,  1920  with  November,  1920,  one  must 
next  month  compare  January  with  December,  then  February 
with  January,  and  so  on.  In  each  comparison  the  observer 
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makes  such  allowances  as  he  can  for  the  characteristics  of 
his  shifting  base-month.  This  leads  at  best  to  a  confusing, 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  developments,  which  few  if  any  ob- 
servers  can  readily  formulate  into  a  coherent  or  continuous 
picture  of  the  Situation.  To  do  so  involves  a  form  of  mental 
gymnastics  so  difficult  and  cumbersome  as  seriously  to  limit 
the  usefulness  of  any  such  presentation. 

To  sum  up :  the  month-to-month  and  year-to-year  percentages 
of  change,  though  a  form  of  presentation  much  used  in  reporting 
current  employment  and  earnings  figures,  are  of  use  only  for 
making  isolated  or  short-time  comparisons,  and  are  serviceable 
chiefly  to  that  type  of  reader  who  is  thoroughly  familiär  with 
seasonal  and  other  conditions  which  ajfect  the  industries 
represented.  This  form  of  presentation  does  not  insure 
safe  comparison  between  industries,  and  does  not  permit 
comparison  of  the  Situation  in  the  current  month  with 
that  in  any  other  month  than  the  one  selected  as  the 
temporary  basis  for  comparison. 

The  Continuous  Index  for  Identical  Firms 

The  continuous  index  is  a  device  by  which  the  Status  of 
employment  in  each  consecutive  month  may  be  referred  to 
that  in  a  fixed  or  Standard  base  period,  enabling  the  observer 
to  visualize  the  current  Situation  in  a  clear  picture.  It  is 
simply  a  labor-saving  device,  the  principle  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  change 
between  any  two  months,  except  that  the  reference  period  is 
fixed  once  for  all. 

The  method  of  constructing  an  employment  index  may  be 
illustrated  by  following  through  the  Steps  taken  in  computing 
a  series  of  index  numbers  for  identical  establishments  in  a 
single  industry.  Table  io  records  the  number  of  workers 
employed  during  each  month  from  July,  1920  through  June, 
1923  in  six  identical  tanneries  in  Wisconsin,  as  reported  by 
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the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.1  Since  the  establish- 
ments  are  the  same  for  each  month,  the  total  figures  are 
directly  comparable  over  the  entire  period.  Without  con- 
version  they  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  sequence  of 
changes  for  this  group  of  establishments.  Furthermore,  as 
may  be  readily  determined  by  referring  to  the  reports  on 
manufactures  in  Wisconsin  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census,  these  establishments  include  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  persons  employed  in  tanning  in  the  state,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  entire  tanning  industry  of  Wisconsin. 

Comparison  of  the  actual  numbers  employed  in  each 
month  may  not  bring  out  the  full  significance  of  the  changes 
even  when,  as  here,  the  figures  are  entirely  comparable, 
particularly  if  the  comparison  is  made  without  the  aid  of  a 
diagram.  Moreover,  comparison  of  the  sequence  of  changes 
in  this  industry  with  those  in  another  industry  of  a  different 
size  could  not  easily  be  made  directly  from  the  series  of 
figures  showing  the  actual  numbers  employed,  except  with 


TABLE  10.— NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  SIX  IDENTICAL  TANNERIES 
IN  WISCONSIN,  JULY,  1920  TO  JUNE,  1923 


Month 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

January 

— 

3,566 

4,642 

4,765 

February 

— 

3,567 

4,543 

4,790 

March 

— 

3.501 

4,385 

4,644 

April 

— 

3.533 

4,247 

4,403 

May 

— 

3,847 

4,126 

4,093 

June 

— 

4,012 

4,08 1 

4,107 

July 

4,625 

4, '52 

4,215 

— 

August 

4.348 

4,145 

4,405 

— 

September 

4,088 

4,096 

4,49' 

— 

October 

3,822 

4, 1 6 1 

4,445 

— 

November 

3.699 

4,161 

4,663 

— 

December 

3.644 

4,468 

4.7oo 

— 

Average 

— 

3.934 

4,412 

— 

1  Wisconsin  Labor  Market,  Vol.  III,  No.  8,  p.  6,  August,  1923. 
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the  aid  of  a  ratio  diagram.  To  avoid  these  difificulties 
the  figures  are  expressed  as  index  numbers  of  the  simplest 
form— as  relatives  stated  in  percentage  of  a  fixed  or  Standard 
figure.  This  becomes  the  basis  of  comparison,  or  the  base  of 
the  series  of  index  numbers.  The  figures  of  Table  io  have 
been  converted  to  index  numbers,  which  are  shown  in  Table 
1 1.  Employment  in  each  month  is  here  stated  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  average  employment  in  the  year  1922,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  base  or  100  per  cent. 


The  Choice  of  the  Base  Period 
So  far  as  practicable,  the  base  period  should  be  a  period  of 
“normal”  conditions,  not  unduly  aflfected  either  by  season, 
sporadic  events  such  as  labor  disputes,  or  the  business  cycle. 
In  other  words,  it  should  be  a  period  of  neither  extreme 
activity  nor  extreme  inactivity,  but  should  rather  represent 
normal  (in  the  sense  of  average)  conditions.  In  this  instance, 
the  first  impulse  might  be  to  choose  July,  1920  the  earliest 
month  for  which  the  data  were  collected.  Such  a  practice 


TABLE  11—  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SIX  IDENTICAL 
TANNERIES  IN  WISCONSIN,  JULY,  1920  TO  JUNE,  1923 
[Base:  1922  average  =  100  per  cent] 


Month 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

January 

— 

80.8 

105.2 

108.0 

February 

— 

80.8 

103.0 

108.6 

March 

— 

79-4 

99.4 

105.3 

April 

— 

80.1 

96.3 

99.8 

May 

■  — 

87.2 

93  5 

92.8 

June 

— 

90.9 

92.5 

93.1 

July 

104.8 

94.1 

95  5 

— 

August 

98.5 

93.9 

99.8 

— 

September 

92.7 

92.8 

101.8 

— 

October 

86.6 

94-3 

100.7 

— 

November 

83.8 

94-3 

105.7 

— 

December 

82.6 

101.3 

106.5 

— 

Average 

— 

89.2 

100.0 

— 
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would  in  general  not  be  advisable  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  base  would  then  be  a  single  month,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  a  seasonal  or  a  sporadic  condition  than 
would  some  longer  period  such  as  twelve  months  or  more. 
There  is  a  second  objection  to  choosing  such  a  period  as  July, 
1920  as  the  base.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  this 
month  the  tanning  industry  in  Wisconsin  was  affected  by 
any  strike  or  other  sporadic  occurrence,  it  is  clear  that  this 
period  was  one  of  unusually  active  change.  The  fact  is  that 
the  industry  was  in  July,  1920  slipping  downward  rather 
rapidly  after  the  boom  of  19 19-1920.  The  chances  are, 
therefore,  that  any  one  month  in  such  a  period  would  be 
a  precarious  choice  for  a  base  month.  It  would  be  better  to 
choose  a  more  representative  or  normal  period.  Generally 
this  would  mean  a  period  longer  than  a  month;  where  possi- 
ble  a  year,  or  even  a  longer  period,  such  as  the  five  years 
19I9~I923>  would  be  desirable  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

A  third  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  July,  1920  as  a  base  is 
that  it  is  more  remote  from  the  present  than  is  any  other 
part  of  the  period  shown.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  select  a 
base  which  not  only  represents  approximately  normal  but 
also  fairly  recent  conditions;  this  naturally  follows  from  the 
fact  that  an  employment  index  is  more  generally  used  for 
the  study  of  present  and  future  fluctuations,  than  for  his- 
torical  research.  Other  things  being  equal,  some  period  in 
the  fairly  recent  past  is  preferable  to  an  earlier  one  as  a 
background  for  measuring  current  conditions. 

Chiefly  for  these  three  reasons,  the  year  1922  is  probably 
a  fairly  wise  choice  for  a  base  period  in  this  particular  in- 
stance,  although  some  other  base,  such  as  the  average  for 
1923,  or  for  the  five  years  1919-1923,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  month  of  July,  1920.  Ultimately  there  should  be  wider 
use  of  a  base  covering  several  years,  and  greater  co-ordination 
among  bureaus  in  the  choice  of  base  periods,  but  apparently 
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the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  Standard  practice  capable 
of  immediate  wide  application  can  be  formulated. 

Converting  to  Index  Numbers 
Having  chosen  the  base  period,  the  next  Step  is  to  compute 
the  ratio  of  the  figure  for  each  month  to  that  for  the  base 
period.  In  the  example  cited,  the  average  of  the  12  items  for 
1922  is  4,412.  Each  item  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  series  must  then  be  divided  by  the  base;  thus  4,625 

PER  CENT 


Diagram  14. — Index  of  Employment  in  Six  Identical  Tanneries  in 
Wisconsin,  July,  1920  to  June,  1923 

divided  by  4,412  equals  1.048,  or  104.8  per  cent,  and  so  on. 
This  process  yields  the  results  shown  in  Table  1 1  and  Dia- 
gram  14. 

Such  a  method  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  individual 
employers  for  comparing  their  own  operations  with  those  in 
their  respective  industries.  This  practice  should  be  en- 
couraged  by  the  bureaus.  This  simplest  form  of  index  num- 
ber,  the  series  of  relatives,  would  naturally  be  chosen  by  any 
tanner  to  measure  the  fluctuations  of  employment  in  his  own 
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establishment.  By  so  doing,  he  could  easily  compare  those 
with  the  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  Wisconsin  tanning 
industry  generally,  as  shown  in  Diagram  14.  In  this  way  he 
might  learn,  for  example,  whether  seasonal  and  cyclical 
changes  in  the  business  were  being  met  by  other  tanners 
generally  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  degree  as  by 
himself. 

Industrial  Weighting  in  an  Index  for  More  Than  One 

Industry 

The  collecting  Organization  or  any  person  or  firm  could 
work  out  an  employment  index  like  that  described  for  the 
tanning  industry  for  any  combination  of  industries  for  which 
the  basic  data  were  available.  In  constructing  an  index  for 
a  group  of  industries,  a  very  important  precaution  is  that  no 
industry  be  allowed  to  influence  the  group  index  to  an  extent 
greater  than  the  actual  relative  importance  of  that  industry. 
In  other  words,  the  industrial  composition  of  the  index  should 
be  kept  representative  for  the  state  or  other  area  concerned. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  readily  seen  by  considering  an 
extreme  case.  Thus,  no  one  would  consider  that  an  index 
based  on  tanneries  alone  should  be  accepted  as  representing 
all  manufacturing  in  Wisconsin,  because  obviously  all  other 
manufacturing  industries  would  have  an  influence  or  a 
weight  of  zero,  and  tanneries  a  weight  of  100  per  cent,  in 
determining  the  result.  Similarly,  if  seven  flour  mills  em- 
ploying  about  500  workers  and  two  small  blast  furnaces 
employing  35  workers  were  included  with  the  six  tanneries 
employing  3,000  or  more,  the  distribution  of  emphasis  would 
be  almost  equally  absurd. 

Simple  Aggregate  for  Fixed  List  of  Establishments. — To 
avoid  over-representing  or  under-representing  certain  indus¬ 
tries — that  is,  to  distribute  the  weight  properly  among  the 
industries  represented— is  therefore  of  prime  importance. 
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Often  it  may  best  be  accomplished  by  proper  selection  of  the 
sample  establishments.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV,  the 
list  of  reporting  establishments  can  be  so  carefully  worked 
out  in  advance  as  to  allow  each  industry  a  representation  in 
the  entire  sample  of  employes  approximately  proportional  to 
that  industry’s  quota  of  all  factory  employes  in  the  state.  If 
the  sample  is  thus  carefully  planned,  and  reports  from  all  the 
establishments  which  are  included  in  the  sample  are  received 
each  month  before  the  index  is  computed,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  the  total  number  of  employes  reported  each  month 
by  all  the  establishments  to  secure  appropriate  industrial 
representation  in  the  index.  This  aggregate  number  em- 
ployed,  as  reported  by  the  fixed  list  of  establishments,  is 
then  converted  to  a  percentage  of  the  number  employed  by 
these  same  establishments  in  whatever  base  period  is  chosen. 
The  resulting  series  is  then  one  of  simple  aggregate  index 
numbers  for  all  industries,  of  the  sort  described  for  the  tanning 
industry. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  this  is  the  procedure  followed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  Its  index  of 
employment  in  manufacturing  industries  is  an  aggregate 
index  for  a  fixed  number  of  establishments.  It  is  computed 
from  month  to  month  from  the  payroll  reports  of  i  ,648  identi- 
cal  establishments.  In  fact,  not  all  of  the  1,648  establish¬ 
ments  now  reporting  to  the  New  York  bureau  did  report  at 
the  outset.  Some  have  dropped  out  and  have  been  replaced 
by  other  similar  establishments.1  As  has  been  said  earlier, 
the  composition  of  a  sample  requires  change  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  it  representative.  Some  industries  in  the  area 
will  grow  more  rapidly  than  others,  while  some  may  dwindle 
in  importance.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  for  others  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  well  to  re-examine  at  intervals 

1  The  changes  in  the  New  York  sample  have  been  very  few,  except  in  one  or  two 
industries,  such  as  millinery,  where  the  instability  of  firms  is  marked. 
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the  samples  on  which  a  continuous  index  of  this  sort  is  built 
in  Order  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with  existing  conditions. 

A  collecting  bureau  using  the  aggregate  number  employed 
in  a  fixed  list  of  establishments  may  sometimes  need  to  com- 
pute  the  index  number  for  the  current  month  before  all  the 
reports  are  in,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a  report,  or  persistent 
neglect  by  a  firm  to  make  returns.  In  such  instances,  it  may 
be  assumed  either  that  no  change  occurred  in  the  number 
employed  by  the  missing  establishment  and  the  previous 
month’s  figure  may  be  entered  for  the  current  month,  or  eise 
that  the  missing  establishment  increased  or  decreased  its 
force  by  the  same  percentage  as  did  all  other  establishments,  or 
other  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  If  this  is  done 
for  a  few  establishments  in  a  sample  including  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  employes  no  appreciable  error  is  generally 
introduced.  The  preliminary  figure  obtained  in  this  approxi- 
mate  manner  may  be  replaced  by  the  correct  figure  if  the 
missing  report  is  later  received. 

The  fVeighted  Composite  Index.— Kn  alternative  method  of 
keeping  the  industrial  weighting  approximately  correct  may 
be  used.  Suppose  that  we  secure  reports  only  from  as  many 
establishments  in  each  particular  industry  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  give  an  adequate  representation  for  measuring 
employment  changes  in  that  industry,  but  that  the  Standard 
of  adequacy  varies  from  industry  to  industry,  being  perhaps 
60  per  cent  of  all  employes  for  one,  45  per  cent  for  another, 
and  so  on.  We  can  then  use  the  following  procedure:  (1) 
work  out  index  numbers  for  each  industry  as  already  de- 
scribed;  (2)  multiply,  each  month,  the  index  number  for  each 
industry  by  a  number,  or  weight,  chosen  to  represent  the 
relative  importance  of  the  industry;  (3)  add  up  all  the  prod- 
ucts  obtained  by  multiplying  index  numbers  by  weights;  and 
(4)  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  sum  of  the 
weights.  This  weighting  process  may  obviously  have  the 
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effect  of  making  the  influence  of  each  industry  proportional 
to  its  importance  in  the  region,  even  though  some  are  actually 
represented  by  relatively  smaller  samples  than  are  some  of 
the  other  industries.  To  take  a  simple  illustration,  assume 
three  industries,  for  which  in  a  given  month  the  relatives 
are  105,  108,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  respective  numbers 
employed  in  the  base  period.  If  the  weights,  representing 
the  relative  importance  of  the  three  industries,  have  been 
determined,  respectively,  as  20,  50,  and  30  (total  100)  per 
cent,  the  weighted  index  number  for  the  month  will  be 

(105  X  .20) +  (108  X  -50) +  (90  X  .30)  _  21  +  54  +  27 
.20 +  .50 +  .30  ~  1.00 

that  is,  102  per  cent  of  the  base  number.  A  similarcomposite 
index  number  wouid  be  found  each  month,  the  weights  used 
remaining  the  same  from  month  to  month. 

Of  these  two  methods,  the  first  has  distinct  advantages. 
A  sample  already  properly  distributed  as  to  industries  enables 
the  bureau  to  construct  group  indexes  (for  all  leather  prod- 
ucts,  all  iron  and  Steel  products,  and  so  on  for  other  groups) 
or  a  general  index  for  all  industries,  by  simply  adding  up  the 
actual  numbers  each  month  for  the  component  industries. 
This  method  saves  much  time  and  is  preferred  to  the  “  weight- 
ing”  method  whenever  the  data  can  be  collected  from  a 
properly  distributed  fixed  list  of  establishments. 

Two  Methods  of  Computing  the  Index  for  Changing 

List  of  Firms 

Some  bureaus  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a 
continuing  index  from  data  for  identical  establishments. 
This  is  especially  diflficult  during  the  period  in  which  a  bureau 
is  building  up  its  list  of  reporting  firms.  The  bureau  is 
naturally  uncertain  just  how  much  support  and  co-operation 
it  can  count  upon,  or  with  what  firms  it  can  expect  perma- 
nently  efifective  relations.  It  may  have  to  feel  its  way,  and 
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build  up  its  index  by  progressively  enlarging  the  number  of 
establishments  and  of  industries  represented. 

Shifting-Base  or  Chain  Index. —  In  such  a  Situation  it  is 
natural  to  fall  back  upon  a  comparison  of  identical  estab¬ 
lishments  in  two  successive  months  and  the  month-to-month 
percentages  of  change.  Such  data,  described  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  chapter,  may  be  combined  directly  into  a  con- 
tinuous  series  of  index  numbers  called  a  chain  index,  in  which 
the  month-to-month  ratios  are  “linked”  toge'ther  by  multi- 
plication.  For  illustration,  suppose  that  between  January 
and  February  of  a  certain  year  the  number  employed  in  the 
establishments  representing  a  given  industry  declined  4.3  per 
cent;  between  February  and  March  it  diminished  by  5.1  per 
cent;  between  March  and  April  it  further  diminished  by 
3.7  per  cent;  and  between  April  and  May  it  increased  4.2 
per  cent.  If  January  be  selected  as  a  tentative  base  for  the 
continuous  index  to  be  constructed  from  these  links,  the  num¬ 
ber  for  January  becomes  100;  for  February,  95.7  per  cent 
of  100,  or  95.7  (100x0.937);  for  March,  94.9  per  cent  of 
95.7,  or  90.8  (95.7  x  0.949);  f°r  April,  96.3  per  cent  of  90.8, 
or  87.4  (90.8x0.963);  for  May,  104.2  per  cent  of  87.4,  or 
91. 1  (87.4  x  1.042);  and  so  on.  The  figures  entering  into 
the  process  are  shown  in  tabular  form  below: 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Percentage  of  change  from 
previous  month 

-4-3 

-5-1 

-3-7 

+4.2 

Each  month  as  percentage 
of  previous  month 

95-7 

94.9 

96.3 

104.2 

Continuous  chain  index: 
each  month  as  percentage 
of  base  month,  January 

100 

95-7 

90.8 

87.4 

91.1 

When  this  has  been  done  for  the  separate  industries,  the 
relatives  for  the  different  industries  may  be  combined  by  the 
method  of  weighting  just  described. 
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With  this  index,  as  with  that  computed  from  data  for  iden- 
tical  establishments,  as  time  goes  on,  the  base  month  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  too  early  a  base  to  give  the  compari- 
sons  their  maximum  usefulness.  The  characteristics  of  the 
base  period  may  eventually  be  forgotten  by  the  reader.  Or 
the  base  may  prove  to  have  been  ill-chosen,  either  because 
some  special  and  sudden  abnormality  characterizes  it  or 
because  the  general  employment  conditions  in  the  base 
month  may  prove  to  have  been  much  better  or  much  worse 
than  normal,  or  because  the  sample  of  establishments  report- 
ing  was  then  much  less  representative  than  later.  Under 
these  conditions  the  entire  index  can  be  referred  by  recal- 
culation  to  another  base  period— either  to  some  later  month, 
or  to  the  average  för  a  year  or  a  series  of  years. 

The  chain  index  has  the  advantage  of  flexibility  in  the 
inclusion  of  varying  numbers  of  firms  as  the  collecting  bureau 
expands  its  collection  of  data.  And  even  when  such  expan- 
sion  is  not  taking  place,  use  of  the  chain  method  enables  a 
bureau  to  compute  its  index  without  waiting  for  reports  of 
particular  establishments;  this  often  makes  possible  more 
prompt  issuance  of  the  data. 

The  identical-establishment  index  is,  however,  generally 
more  exact  and  dependable  than  the  chain  index.  It  is  indus- 
trially  more  homogeneous,  or  in  other  words  its  composition 
cannot  greatly  vary,  either  suddenly  during  short  periods  or 
more  gradually  over  a  long  period.  Interpretation  is  there- 
fore  simpler.  Again,  in  the  chain  type,  error  in  measuring 
the  percentage  of  change  between  any  two  successive  months 
will  affect  all  subsequent  items  in  the  chain  series.  Thus  in 
the  example  given  above,  if  the  February-to-March  percent¬ 
age  of  change  were  incorrect,  not  only  the  chain-index  num- 
ber  for  March  but  also  those  for  April,  May,  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  months  would  be  in  error.  There  are  on  record 
actual  instances  of  serious  distortion  of  an  industry-index 
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through  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  report- 
ing  establishments.  In  the  identical-establishment  index, 
such  a  mistake  would  affect  only  the  index  number  of  the 
month  for  which  the  mistake  was  made. 

The  identical-establishment  type  of  index  is,  however,  not 
an  easy  one  to  handle,  because,  as  already  suggested,  a  con- 
siderable  delay  may  be  necessary  before  all  the  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  reporting  slate  have  reported.  From  the 
important  standpoint  of  promptness  in  making  the  results 
available  for  use,  the  chain  method  is  superior.  Probably  the 
best  results  could  be  obtained  by  using  both  methods  jointly: 
by  issuing,  as  early  as  possible  each  month,  a  preliminary 
index  number  as  shown  by  the  establishments  then  reported, 
and  later  a  final  figure  embodying  all  establishments  on  the 
reporting  list  under  the  identical-establishment-fixed-base 
method.  If  the  chain-index  method  alone  is  used,  the  index 
must  regularly  be  subjected  to  scrutiny  to  prevent  accumu- 
lative  errors. 

Fixed-Base  Index  for  Varying  Number  of  Firms. — Another 
method  of  utilizing  reports  from  a  number  of  firms  varying 
from  month  to  month  is  to  employ  a  single  base  period  pre- 
cisely  as  is  done  in  the  identical-establishment  method.  By 
this  method  all  the  reports  obtainable  in  a  given  month  (or 
all  the  reports  received  by  a  given  date)  are  used,  provided 
the  reports,  or  the  permanent  office  records,  show  for  each 
establishment  the  number  employed  in  the  base  period. 
The  numbers  employed  are  then  tabulated,  for  the  same 
establishments,  in  the  base  period  and  the  current  month, 
and  index  numbers  expressing  the  current  month  as  a  per- 
centage  of  the  base  are  computed.  Thus  a  continuous  series 
of  numbers  relative  to  the  same  base  is  obtained. 

Index  numbers  so  computed  are  subject  to  considerable 
error  unless  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  is  large; 
and  in  any  case  error  is  likely  to  be  introduced  if  very  large 
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establishments  are  included  in  one  month  and  omitted  in 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  errors  introduced  by  this 
method  are  not  cumulative,  as  they  are  in  the  shifting-base 
or  chain  method,  for  an  error  occurring  in  the  calculation  of 
one  month’s  index  number  does  not  affect  the  subsequent 
numbers  in  the  series.  In  applying  this  method  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  reports  each  month  from  all  very 
large  establishments  before  the  computation  is  made.  This 
is  the  method  employed  by  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  computing  its  indexes  of  employment. 

Checking  the  Index  of  Employment  by  Means  of 

Census  Data 

The  use  of  the  data  on  employment  from  the  reports  of 
the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  in  planning  the  original 
sample  and  in  periodically  revising  it  to  keep  it  representative 
in  respect  to  industries,  size  of  establishments,  and  location 
of  establishments  has  already  been  explained.1 

In  addition,  the  census  data  are  of  great  value  as  a  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  index  numbers.  The  census  reports 
give  the  total  number  employed  in  each  factory  industry  dur- 
ing  each  month  of  the  census  year.  Thus  every  two  years, 
the  reliability  of  the  general  index  for  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  the  indexes  for  all  the  important  component 
industries  can  be  tested  over  a  complete  twelve-month 
period.  Such  tests  often  disclose  surprising  results  as  to  the 
validity  of  small,  well-planned  samples.  They  may,  however, 
reveal  that  the  sample  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive;  that  it 
fails  to  record  faithfully  either  important  short-time  changes 
or  the  long-time  trend.  In  such  cases  revision  of  the  sample 
or  eise  of  the  method  of  computing  the  index  should  be  made. 
Obviously,  the  possibility  of  using  the  census  figures  for  this 
purpose  is  an  important  argument  for  adopting  a  scheme  of 

1  See  pages  65-69. 
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industrial  Classification  which  agrees  closely  with  that  of  the 
Census  Bureau. 

ln  making  such  use  of  the  census  data  it  must  be  realized 
that  they  are  themselves  subject  to  some  error.  The  com- 
pleteness  of  the  census  may  vary  somewhat  from  state  to 
state  and  from  census  to  census,1  and  changes  in  methods  of 
allocating  establishments  in  the  scheme  of  Classification  in 
different  years  may  affect  comparisons  in  the  case  of  partic- 
ular  industries.  In  general,  however,  the  census  figures  may 
be  considered  highly  reliable  and  can  be  safely  employed  as  a 
check  on  the  currently  compiled  figures. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  census  figures  in  determin- 
ing  the  accuracy  of  index  numbers  based  on  current  data, 
reference  may  be  made  to  descriptions  of  the  construction 
and  revision  of  the  index  numbers  of  employment,  for  the 
main  manufacturing  industries,  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.2  These  index  numbers,  beginning  with 
January,  1919,  were  constructed  in  1923  from  the  payroll 
data  published  by  several  different  bureaus.  The  shifting- 
base  or  chain  method  was  necessarily  used  and  the  results 
were  tested  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  census  figures  for 
the  years  1919  and  1921.  These  index  numbers  have  since 
been  constructed  currently,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  as  they  have  become  more  comprehensive 
forming  a  larger  part  of  the  source  material.  When  the  1923 
census  figures  became  available  the  index  numbers  for  the 
several  industries  were  again  checked  and  adjusted.  These 
tests  showed,  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures,  “on  the  whole  agreed  fairly  well  with 
the  census  figures  and  that  the  bureau’s  figures  and  those  of 

1  For  example,  in  1919  attempt  was  made  to  include  in  the  census  all  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  producing  $500  of  product;  in  1921  and  in  1923  no  estab- 
lishment  producing  less  than  $5,000  of  product  was  included. 

2  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  1272-1279,  December,  1923;  Vol.  XI, 
pp.  324-330,  May,  1925. 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  constantly  becoming  more 
closely  similar.”  Diagram  15,  which  is  taken  from  the  ac- 
count  of  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indexes, 
illustrates  the  high  degree  of  agreement  between  the  index 
of  employment  as  revised  and  the  three  sets  of  census  figures 
for  the  textile  and  the  iron  and  Steel  industries. 

Allowance  for  Secular  Trend 
The  element  of  long-time  growth  or  decline  in  the  number 
employed  or  the  earnings  in  an  industry  need  not  be  suffi- 
ciently  important  to  require  consideration  in  constructing 
index  numbers  of  employment  or  earnings,  except  when  the 
period  covered  is  long,  when  it  may  have  to  be  measured  and 
even  eliminated.  Where  this  is  necessary  it  may  sometimes 
be  accomplished  by  simple  estimation,  with  the  aid  of  a 
black  thread  for  finding  the  trend  of  the  curve.  But  in 
general  some  mathematical  method  of  determination,  such 
as  the  method  of  least  squares,  is  preferable.  For  discussion 
of  this  and  other  methods  of  measuring  secular  change,  refer- 
ence  should  be  made  to  some  of  the  recent  literature  on  the 
analysis  of  time  series.1 

Allowance  for  Seasonal  Variation 
In  many  industries  employment  and  earnings  show  a  fairly 
consistent  tendency  to  rise  in  certain  months  and  fall  in 
other  months.  The  Publishing  bureau  is  in  much  better 
Position  than  most  of  its  readers  to  measure  this  seasonal 
factor  and  estimate  to  what  extent  current  changes  are  due 
to  seasonal  forces,  to  what  extent  to  changes  in  fundamental 
business  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

1  The  measurement  and  elimination  of  growth  and  seasonal  Variation  in  similar 
time  series  is  described  by  Warren  M.  Persons  in  the  Review  of  Economic  Statistics, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  8-31,  January,  1919.  The  subject  is  also  fully  discussed  in  several  re¬ 
cent  textbooks.  See,  for  example:  Chaddock,  Robert  E.,  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Statistics;  Crum,  W.  L.,  and  Patton,  Alson  C.,  Introduction  to  Methods  of 
Economic  Statistics;  Day,  Edmund  E.,  Statistical  Analysis;  Mills,  Frederick  C., 
Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Economics  and  Business. 
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For  this  purpose  a  measure  of  seasonal  Variation  in  each 
industry  is  needed,  and  records  covering  several  years,  pre- 
ferably  nine  or  more,  are  necessary  to  give  a  measure  of  high 
reliability.  The  twelve-month  moving  average,  which  is 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  normal  seasonal  changes,  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  as  it  distorts  the  form  and 
misrepresents  the  timing  of  employment  fluctuation.  But 
other  methods  may  be  used.  A  satisfactory  one  is  to  de- 
termine  the  median  month-to-monih  change  for  each  calendar 
month  over  a  period  of  years.  The  successive  Steps  in  elimi- 
nating  the  seasonal  influence  by  this  method  may  be  illus- 
trated  as  follows: 

i.  Tabulate  for  each  calendar  month  over  the  period  of 
years  the  percentage  of  change  from  the  previous  month. 
For  example,  suppose  that  the  January-to-February  per- 
centages  of  change  in  a  certain  industry  were  as  follows  dur- 
ing  the  period  1915  to  1923: 


January  to  February,  1915 

+  7-i 

tt 

tt 

“  1916 

-  2.4 

tt 

tt 

“  1917 

+  5-4 

ff 

tt 

"  1918 

+  4-i 

tt 

tt 

1919 

-15-7 

tt 

tt 

1920 

+  7-9 

tt 

tt 

1921 

-29.5 

tt 

tt 

1922 

+  6.4 

tt 

tt 

1923 

+  4-3 

2.  Arrange  these  percentages  of  change  in  Order  of  magni- 
tude,  taking  account  of  algebraic  signs,  and  determine  the 
middle  item,  which  is  the  median.  In  the  example  given 
above  the  Order  of  magnitude  is 

+  7.9,  +7.1,  +6.4,  +5.4,  +4.3,  +4.1,  -2.4,  -  15.7,  -29.5 
and  the  median  is 

+4-3 

That  is,  +4.3  per  cent  is  taken  as  the  most  typical  or  normal 
percentage  of  change  between  January  and  February. 
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In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  average  of  the  three 
middle  items,  thus: 

54+4-3+4-1  _  +  i3-8  .  ^ 

3  -  3  -  4- 

When  an  even  number  of  items  is  used,  the  median  is  the 
average  of  the  two  middle  items. 

3.  Having  determined  the  median  percentage  of  change 
for  each  calendar  month,  subtract  from  the  percentage 
of  change  for  any  given  month  the  corresponding  median, 
in  Order  to  eliminate  approximately  the  effect  of  normal 
seasonal  Variation.  The  resulting  percentage  is  assumed  to 
show  how  much  non-seasonal  conditions  affected  the 
industry  in  the  month  concerned.  Thus,  in  the  above 
example,  the  change  between  January  and  February  in  1922 
was  6.4  per  Cent.  This  when  corrected  for  the  seasonal 
factor  by  subtracting  the  median  of  the  nine  January-to- 
February  changes  would  become 

+6.4  — (+4.3)  =  +2.1 

For  February,  1919  the  corrected  change  would  be 

-I5-7- (+4-3)  =  -20.0 

These  corrected  percentages  of  change  would  then  be  inter- 
preted  as  the  amount  by  which  employment  was  better  or 
worse  than  normal  in  that  industry  in  that  month. 

In  this  way  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  construct  for  its  own 
use  index  numbers  corrected  for  seasonal  fluctuation  which 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  preparing  discussion  of  the 
figures  published  each  month.  Such  seasonally  corrected 
results  will,  of  course,  have  special  value  for  the  industries 
which  are  highly  seasonal.  For  many  such  industries  some 
reliable  allowance  for  seasonal  influence  is  essential  to  any 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  month-to-month  comparisons, 
and  will  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  bureau’s  index  of 
employment  to  its  clientele. 
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In  this  chapter  the  aim  has  been  to  outline  certain  sugges- 
tions  pointing  toward  more  effective  utilization  of  the  basic 
employment  data  furnished  the  bureau  by  individual  busi- 
ness  units.  At  present  the  administrative  Status  of  the  Prob¬ 
lem  does  not  permit  a  final  Statement  concerning  the  best 
practices  for  ofifice  procedure  or  the  Statistical  method  in- 
volved  in  this  index-number  problem.  The  periods  covered 
by  the  collecting  bureaus  vary  widely;  the  scope  of  the  sta- 
tistics  collected  and  the  nature  of  the  practical  Problems 
encountered  also  vary.  Much  progress  toward  uniformity 
of  practice  in  handling  the  problem  has  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  this  committee’s  work.  The  present  chapter 
is  chiefly  intended  to  point  the  direction  in  which  opinion  is 
rather  definitely  moving. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  RESULTS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 

SURVEY 


NE  justification  for  extensive  collection  of  current 


statistics  of  employment  and  earnings  by  govern¬ 


mental  bureaus  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Information 
is  of  potential  use  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  watching 
current  business  and  social  conditions.  The  publication  of 
the  results  of  each  month’s  survey  in  a  form  for  general  dis- 
tribution  becomes,  therefore,  the  purpose  toward  which  the 
entire  process  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data  is  focussed. 

Timeliness  is  of  primary  importance.  The  data  are  needed 
for  their  bearing  on  current  situations,  and  require  publica¬ 
tion  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  date  to  which  they 
apply.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent  with  reliability,  the  methods  of  compiling  the  data 
should  be  adapted  to  this  end.  The  sample  can  be  planned 
with  this  in  view  and  the  list  of  reporting  establishments  can 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
return  information  promptly.  Editing,  tabulation,  and  all 
further  analysis  of  the  data  should  be  arranged  to  yield  the 
material  for  publication  within  a  brief  interval  after  the 
necessary  returns  are  in. 

The  usefulness  of  the  data  depends  also  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented.  For  reasons  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  VI,  a  detailed  report  is  needed,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  report  should  contain  textual  comment  upon  the 
statistics  presented.  Not  only  information  concerning  the 
dominant  trend  of  events  and  the  amount  of  change  regis- 
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tered  by  the  entire  group  of  reporting  establishments,  but 
also  the  same  facts  for  carefully  defined  unit  Industries  and 
for  important  industrial  districts  within  the  area  covered 
should  be  shown.  The  importance  of  making  Information 
available  for  individual  cities  or  industrial  districts  was 
discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Diagram  16  shows  the  districts  for 


Diagram  16. — Industrial  Areas  in  the  Third  Federal  Reserve 
District  for  Which  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Reports  Monthly  Changes  in  Employment 

The  13  shaded  areas  include  about  77  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
about  82  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  in  the  District. 

which  one  bureau  publishes  separate  employment  data  in 
relation  to  the  total  area  covered  by  the  bureau. 

Facts  concerning  the  publication  of  the  current  payroll 
statistics  now  collected  in  this  country  and  Canada  are 
shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  Chapter  I.  All  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  bureaus  included  in  the  table  are  now  issuing 
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some  form  of  regulär  report  containing  these  data.  The  re- 
ports  vary  greatly  as  to  the  precise  detail  of  content,  form  of 
publication,  and  promptness  of  release.  In  this  chapter  some 
of  the  points  of  difference  are  considered.  The  committee, 
in  making  recommendations  concerning  publication,  has  not 
overlooked  the  fact  that  some  of  the  differences  in  the  reports 
issued  by  the  bureaus  are  determined  by  the  important  ele- 
ment  of  expense,  and  it  wishes  to  emphasize  at  once  its 
opinion  that  a  simple  report  presenting  only  the  basic  data 
classified  by  important  industries  is  much  more  useful  than 
no  report  at  all.  It  believes,  however,  that  a  full  report  is 
desirable.  Having  incurred  the  expense  of  collecting  and 
compiling  the  data,  a  bureau  can  wisely  make  the  additional 
expenditure  necessary  for  giving  adequate  Publicity  to  the 
information.  That  expense  need  not  be  great. 

Frequency  of  Publication 

It  seems  clear  that  payroll  employment  statistics  should  be 
made  public  as  frequently  as  they  are  collected.  Reference 
to  Table  i  will  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  manu- 
facturers’  associations,  which  make  a  weekly  survey,  all  the 
bureaus  at  present  collecting  these  statistics  obtain  monthly 
data.  This  interval,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  appears  to 
be  the  most  practicable,  at  least  for  a  bureau  collecting  re- 
turns  over  a  considerable  area. 

Form  of  Report 

Most  of  the  bureaus  issue  their  reports  in  printed  form. 
In  some  cases  they  are  special  employment  bulletins,  con¬ 
taining  in  addition  to  information  from  payrolls  the  statistics 
of  operations  of  public  employment  Offices.  Such  are  the 
present  reports  of  the  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma  bu¬ 
reaus.  Those  of  the  New  York  and  Illinois  bureaus  and  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  published 
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in  department  bulletins  or  magazines,  the  federal  bureau 
issuing  in  advance  the  employment  section  of  its  complete 
publication  for  distribution  to  those  requesting  it.  The 
Massachusetts  and  the  Canadian  bureaus  issue  full  reports 
of  payroll  data  in  mimeographed  form,1  while  several  other 
bureaus  issue  advance  Statements  of  the  results  of  their  sur- 
veys  in  this  form  to  newspapers  and  to  others  desiring  them. 

The  printed  reports  are  unquestionably  so  much  more 
attractive  as  to  render  them  desirable  if  the  finances  of  the 
bureau  permit.  The  mimeographed  reports  are  much  less 
expensive,  however,  and  for  prompt  circulation  of  informa- 
tion  are  to  be  recommended,  even  where  a  printed  report  is 
later  issued.  The  Massachusetts  bureau,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  reporting  its  data  from  month  to 
month  in  the  inexpensive  mimeographed  form,  and  of  print- 
ing  later  an  annual  report  summarizing  the  monthly  data.2 
This  is  much  less  expensive  than  issuing  12  printed  reports 
during  the  year,  and  avoids  delay  incident  to  printing,  while 
making  the  data  available  subsequently  in  a  form  suitable 
for  permanent  preservation. 

As  to  size,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  quarto  size,  8*T 
by  1 1  inches.  The  information  is  wanted  in  most  business 
and  Statistical  ofifices  for  ready  reference,  and  a  report  of  this 
size  is  conveniently  handled  and  fits  readily  into  the  ordinary 
filing  cabinet.  This  size  of  page,  moreover,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  presentation  of  tabular  and  graphic  material. 

Promptness  of  Publication 

Payroll  statistics  have  been  especially  recommended  in 
this  volume  because  they  are  a  type  of  employment  statistics 

1  The  Canadian  report  is  subsequently  printed  in  the  monthly  Labour  Galette 
of  the  Department  of  Labour. 

2  See  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries:  Annual  Report  on 
the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  the  Year  Ending  November  30,  1924,  Part  III,  “Trend  of 
Employment  and  Earnings  in  Representative  Manufacturing  Establishments  in 
Massachusetts.” 
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which  may  be  collected  rapidly.  Yet  the  most  frequent  criti- 
cism  has  been  that  there  is  too  great  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  results.  Statistics  showing  employment  conditions  on 
or  about  the  fifteenth  of  one  month  are  now  published  by  the 
several  bureaus  at  varying  intervals  from  the  tenth  of  the 
next  month  to  the  first  of  the  third  month  following,  or  from 
three  or  four  to  ten  or  more  weeks  after  the  date  for  which 
the  facts  are  reported.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
delay.  Returns  are  received  by  mail  from  a  large  number  of 
concerns,  many  of  which  are  slow  in  making  up  their  own 
figures.  The  weeks  for  which  establishments  report — even 
though  they  uniformly  include  the  fifteenth  of  the  month — 
differ  in  different  concerns,  and  even  in  the  same  concern  for 
different  months,  so  that  often  the  period  reported  on  does 
not  end  until  as  late  as  the  twentieth.  In  some  cases  firms  are 
included  whose  payroll  period  is  the  entire  month,  thus  pre- 
venting  final  tabulation  until  the  close  of  the  month.  After 
the  returns  are  received  tabulations  must  be  made  and 
month-to-month  and  year-to-year  changes  or  index  numbers 
computed,  usually  by  an  office  force  inadequate  for  quick 
completion  of  the  work. 

Another  important  cause  of  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
these  reports,  as  well  as  of  others  issued  by  governmental 
bureaus,  is  traceable  to  the  routine  of  governmental  printing. 
Too  frequently  data  of  this  sort  are  prepared  for  publication 
and  submitted  for  printing  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  after  their  collection,  only  to  lose  much  of  their  value 
as  current  statistics  while  awaiting  their  turn  in  the  printing 
office.  This  cause  is  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  bureaus,  but  it  is  one  which  is  clearly  subject  to 
remedy.  The  federal  reserve  banks  have  found  it  possible  to 
secure  the  printing  of  their  monthly  bulletins  reviewing  busi- 
ness  and  credit  conditions  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  reports  are  submitted.  Copy  for  a  number  of 
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these  reports  is  submitted  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month  and  the  reports  are  issued  very  regularly 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  The  early  appear- 
ance  of  the  monthly  employment  reports  is  very  desirable, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  for  prompt  printing. 

Table  12  shows  for  several  bureaus  the  average  interval 
between  the  date  to  which  the  figures  relate  and  the  date  on 


TABLE  12.— APPROX1MATE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  DATE  OF  PUBLI- 
CATION  OF  PAYROLL  STATISTICS  AND  DATE  TO  WHICH  THEY 
APPLY 


Bureau  and  report 

Approximate 

interval 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Monthly  Labor  Review 

10  weeks 

Canada:  Labour  Gazette 

8  yi  “ 

New  York:  Industrial  Bulletin 

7 

Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank:  Business  Review 

7 

Wisconsin:  Labor  Market 

6 

Illinois:  Labor  Bulletin 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

6 

Employment  in  Selected  Industries 

5  A  “ 

California:  Mimeographed  report 

5  A  “ 

Oklahoma:  Labor  Market 

5 

Massachusetts:  Mimeographed  report 

4 

Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank:  Mimeographed  report 

4 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Mimeographed  report 

4 

Illinois:  Press  notice 

3/T-4  “ 

New  York:  Press  notice 

3/^_4  “ 

Canada:  Mimeographed  report 

yA  " 

Iowa:  Employment  Survey 

3^  “ 

which  the  reports  have  become  available  during  1924  and 
1925.  When  two  reports  are  issued  both  have  been  included. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  reports  containing  other  than 
employment  data.  These  evidently  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  some  form  of  advance  publication.  Both  the  Iowa  and 
the  Canadian  reports  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  omit  infor- 
mation  on  earnings,  and  the  employment  Information  is 
obtained  as  of  a  given  day,  which  makes  possible  somewhat 
more  rapid  return  of  the  data. 
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How  promptly  data  on  employment  and  earnings  can  be 
collected  and  published  satisfactorily  has  not  yet  been  finally 
determined.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  figures  presented 
in  Table  12  represent  substantial  improvement  over  similar 
figures  for  the  two  previous  years.  It  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable  to  expect  that  statistics  for  a  period  which  includes 
the  middle  of  one  month  can  be  published  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing  month.  At  least,  the  committee  feels  that  this  goal 
should  be  the  one  toward  which  to  aim.  It  must  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  larger  the  sample,  the  more  industries 
covered,  and  the  more  cross-classification  introduced,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  of  delay. 

Among  the  more  promising  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  increasing  the  promptness  of  the  reports  are  the 
following: 

1.  To  convince  employers  of  the  importance  of  making 
their  returns  at  the  time  requested.  Efforts  to  this  end  can 
be  made  directly  and  much  can  be  done  through  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations. 

2.  To  get  into  communication  with  the  person  in  each  firm 
charged  with  the  preparation  and  mailing  of  the  return. 

3.  To  adopt  a  fixed  date  for  tabulation  and  the  use  of 
telephone  or  telegraph  for  following  up  returns  still  needed 
on  this  date. 

4.  When  printing  is  a  major  cause  of  delay,  to  use  mimeo- 
graphed  reports. 

5.  To  experiment  with  the  use  of  smaller  samples.  It  has 
been  suggested,  for  example,  that  if,  with  sufificient  care,  a 
representative  group  of  100  or  200  concerns  could  be  selected, 
it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  their  returns  each  month  by 
telephone  or  telegraph,  and  to  compile  and  issue  the  results 
of  this  canvass  within  a  few  days,  Publishing  the  more  inclu¬ 
sive  report  later. 
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Content  of  the  Final  Report 

The  most  detailed  report  of  payroll  statistics  nowbeing 
issued  is  that  of  the  Illinois  bureau.  It  contains  diagrams 
showing  the  course  of  employment  and  of  earnings,  extended 
comment  on  the  Situation  as  revealed  by  the  statistics,  and 
tables  presenting  both  consecutive  index  numbers  and  de¬ 
tailed  Classification  of  the  current  figures  by  industry,  city, 
size  of  establishment,  extent  of  operations,  and  sex.  In  con- 
trast  to  this  amount  of  detail,  several  bureaus  present  the 
current  data  diflferentiated  only  in  respect  to  industries  and 
accompanied  merely  by  a  brief  explanatory  paragraph.  The 
difference  is  accounted  for  in  some  cases  by  the  expenditure 
which  can  be  made  for  analysis  and  publication,  and  in  others 
by  the  nature  of  the  publication  in  which  the  report  appears. 
The  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  for  example,  pub- 
lishes  these  statistics  in  its  monthly  Business  Review,  in 
which  small  space  only  can  be  given  to  employment  Infor¬ 
mation.  It  presents  in  a  single  summary  table  the  actual 
figures  for  the  current  month  and  the  change  from  the  pre- 
vious  month  in  the  number  employed,  the  amount  of  wages 
paid,  and  the  average  earnings,  classified  by  industries.  It 
also  gives  the  percentage  of  change  from  the  previous  month 
in  employment  and  wage  payments  in  1 3  industrial  areas  in 
the  Third  Federal  Reserve  District. 

It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  content  of  the  final  report 
under  four  heads:  the  tables  presenting  the  Statistical  ma¬ 
terial,  the  explanatory  comment,  diagrams,  and  special 
studies. 

Tables.  —  In  Chapter  VI  the  variety  of  possible  tabulations 
of  data  for  the  current  month  was  noted  and  Suggestion  was 
made  as  to  the  Order  of  importance.  Publication  presents 
the  problem  of  arrangement  of  the  data  in  form  for  presenta- 
tion.  Various  ways  of  presenting  tabular  material  are  pos- 
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sible  and  opinions  differ  as  to  which  are  best.  That  there 
should  be  precise  Standardization  of  table  forms  is  not 
essential.  Some  arrangements  are  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose,  however,  than  others.  A  number  of  possible  arrange¬ 
ments  for  tables  are  presented  below  to  suggest  economical 
use  of  space.  ln  these  the  amount  of  Information  to  be 
presented  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  vary. 

The  form  of  table  which  has  been  used  most  frequently  is 
the  following.  1t  presents  actual  figures  for  identical  estab- 
lishments  for  two  consecutive  months  and  the  resulting 


TABLE  FORM  1.— NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYROLL, 
COMPARISON  OF  TWO  MONTHS 


Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 
reporting 
both  months 

Number  of  employes 

Amount  of  payroll 

Industry 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Per 

cent 

change 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Per 

cent 

change 

percentages  of  change.  By  combining  the  information  on 
employment  and  amount  of  payroll  in  a  single  table  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  industrial  Classification  is  avoided. 
With  a  sufficiently  wide  page  the  corresponding  data  on 
average  earnings  can  be  added  to  the  table.  The  limitation  of 
this  method  of  expressing  the  measure  of  change  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  VII.1  If  this  is  used,  another  table,  making 
comparison  between  the  current  month  and  the  same  month 
in  the  previous  year  for  establishments  reporting  in  both 
months,  is  greatly  needed. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  earlier  month  can  be  omitted 
from  Form  i  without  loss  of  essential  information,  and  the 
space  thus  saved  can  be  used  to  combine  in  one  form  the 
comparison  of  the  current  month  with  both  the  preceding 
month  and  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year.  This 

1  See  pages  132-136. 
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arrangement  is  suggested  in  Form  2.  It  presumes,  it  should 
be  noted,  a  substantially  stable  list  of  establishments  re- 
porting  over  the  yearly  interval.  The  number  of  reporting 

TABLE  FORM  2.— NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYROLL, 
PERCENTAGESOF  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  MONTH  AND  FROM 
SAME  MONTH  IN  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Number  of  em 

ployes 

Amount  of  payroll 

Industry 

Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 

Number 

this 

month 

(Dec. 

1924) 

Per  Cent 
change  from 

Amount 

this 

month 

(Dec. 

1924) 

Per  Cent 
change  from 

Dec. 

1923 

Nov. 

1924 

Dec. 

1923 

Nov. 

1924 

establishments  and  the  actual  figures  reported  for  the  current 
month  are  given.  Both  are  useful  in  interpreting  the  figures 
for  all  industries  and  in  making  comparison  between  indus- 
tries.  If  the  number  of  establishments  has  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  percentage 
of  change  from  the  previous  year  represents  comparison  for  a 
different  number  of  establishments. 

Bringing  together  two  percentages  of  change  in  Form  2, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  in  interpreting  the  current  Situa¬ 
tion,  is  of  great  convenience  to  the  reader.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  however,  a  record  of  changes  over  other  periods 
is  needed  for  any  precise  evaluation  of  the  data,  and  such 
comparisons  can  be  made  most  conveniently  by  means  of 
index  numbers.  In  Form  3  index  numbers  are  substituted 


TABLE  FORM  3.— NUMBER  EMPLOYED,  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Number  of  employes 

Industry 

Number  of 
establish- 

Employes 

reported 

this 

Index  numbers 

100  =  average  1923 

ments 

month 

(Dec. 

1924) 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1924 

1922 

1923 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
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for  the  figures  showing  percentages  of  change.  In  this  form 
comparison  can  be  made  with  as  many  preceding  months  as 
space  permits,  or  as  is  deemed  desirable,  through  the  medium 
of  a  base  period.  The  base  of  the  index  numbers  should  be 
conspicuously  shown,  either  over  the  columns  of  index  num¬ 
bers,  or  in  connection  with  the  title  of  the  table.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  index  numbers  is  relatively  more  desirable 
for  number  of  employes  than  for  amount  of  payroll,  or  for 
average  earnings. 

Differentiation  by  sex  is  needed,  if  at  all  in  the  current 
report,  only  for  number  of  employes  and  for  average  earnings. 
When  this  Separation  cannot  be  made  for  all  establishments 
in  the  sample,  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  by  sex 
should  be  shown.  A  suggested  arrangement  for  this  infor- 
mation  is  given  in  Form  4. 


TABLE  FORM  4— NUMBER  EMPLOYED  BY  SEX,  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Industry 


Establish¬ 
ments 
reporting 
by  sex 


Number  of  employes 


This  month 
(Dec.  1924) 

Index  numbers 

100  =  average  1923 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Dec. 

1924 

Dec. 

1924 

1923 

Nov.  Dec. 

1923 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Classification  of  data  by  size  of  establishment  is  not  rec- 
ommended  for  regulär  publication.  The  number  employed 
should  probably  be  so  classified  regularly  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau  in  making  its  interpretation  of  the  data.  Occasional 
publication  of  this  information  in  the  form  of  consecutive 
index  numbers  should  suffice. 

For  separate  localities  the  more  important  information 
includes  the  number  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  payroll, 
the  latter  in  Order  to  reveal,  if  the  sample  is  representative, 
the  fluctuation  in  local  purchasing  power.  Publication  of 
these  figures  for  all  the  separate  industries  in  each  locality  is 
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not  necessary,  but  the  information,  particularly  on  number 
employed,  is  desirable  for  the  important  industries  in  local 
areas,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  without  revealing  operations 
of  individual  establishments.  The  number  of  firms  repre- 
sented  in  the  sample  for  each  locality  is  significant.  ln  Form 
5  an  arrangement  for  this  information  is  proposed. 


TABLE  FORM  5. -NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYROLL 
BY  LOCALITIES,  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Index  numbers  ioo  =  average  1923 

City  or  district  and 
industry 

Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 

Number  employed 

Amount  of  payroll 

Dec. 

1924 

Dec. 

1924 

1923 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1923 

Nov. 

Dec. 

For  showing  extent  of  operations— information  which  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  lieu  of  the  more  valuable  data 
on  employe-hours,  which  are  not  now  considered  practicable 
for  reporting  but  which  may  become  available  eventually — 
several  methods  are  possible.  A  useful  form  for  the  purpose 
is  the  following: 


TABLE  FORM  6.— EXTENT  OF  OPERATION  IN  CURRENT  MONTH,  BY 

INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 
reporting 


Per  cent  of  establish- 

ments  reporting 

Over- 

Full- 

Part- 

Closed 

time 

time 

time 

Per  cent  of  total 
employes  in  establish¬ 
ments  reporting 


Over-  Full- 
time  time 


Part¬ 

time 


Closed 


Several  bureaus  have  attempted  to  record  the  full  capacity 
for  employment  of  the  establishments  reporting  to  them. 
There  are  obvious  difificulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  com- 
parable  figures  showing  this,  but  when  the  reporting  is  done 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  the  addition  of  the  following 
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columns  to  Form  6  would  give  additional  information  of 
value: 


Per  cent  of  capacity  employment 
in  plants  operating 


Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

Form  7  suggests  a  possible  method  of  showing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  wage  changes.  Ordinarily,  however,  so  few 
changes  in  wages  are  reported  from  month  to  month  that 
they  can  be  presented  satisfactorily  in  a  brief  paragraph  of 
text. 

TABLE  FORM  7.— WAGE  CHANGES 


Industry 


Total 

Total 

number  of 

number 

establish- 

of 

ments 

employes 

Number  of 
establishments 
reporting  wage 


In- 

De- 

No 

In- 

De- 

No 

crease 

crease 

change 

crease 

crease 

change 

Per  cent  of  total 
employes  afifected  by 


A  summary  table  of  index  numbers  of  employment, 
amount  of  payroll,  and  average  earnings  for  the  entire  sample 
of  reporting  establishments  is  of  value.  A  number  of  bureaus 
present  in  addition  index  numbers  of  the  retail  cost  of  food, 
or  cost  of  living.  For  state  bureaus,  the  printing  of  the 
employment  index  for  the  nation  would  be  useful  in  such  a 
table.  For  this  purpose  the  following  form  is  suggested;  its 
columns  can  be  added  to  or  reduced  in  number,  as  desired: 


TABLE  FORM  8.— CONTINUOUS  SERIES  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Index  numbers  100  =  average  1923 

Year 

and 

month 

This  state 

United  States 

Number 

employed 

Amount  of 
payroll 

Average 

earnings 

Number 

employed 

Average 

earnings 

Cost  of 
living 
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Explanatory  Comment. — The  position  has  sometimes  been 
taken  that  the  function  of  a  governmental  Statistical  bureau 
ends  with  the  collection  and  publication  of  basic  Statistical 
data,  leaving  to  other  persons  or  agencies  their  analysis  and 
interpretation.  As  has  been  emphasized,  however,  employ- 
ment  statistics  are  subject  to  much  misinterpretation.  To 
arrive  at  their  true  meaning  requires  comparisons  with  contin- 
uous  previous  records,  and  a  type  of  analysis  which  most  users 
of  the  report  cannot  make  for  themselves.  It  is  highly 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  reports  contäining  the  detailed 
current  tabulations  should  also  contain  explanatory  com¬ 
ment  which  will  aid  the  reader  in  making  correct  use  of  them. 

The  nature  of  this  comment  must  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  Provision  which  is  made  for  analysis  of  the  figures. 
It  seems  desirable  to  suggest  the  importance  of  making  the 
comment  reveal  significant  tendencies  and  of  avoiding  the 
danger  of  an  uninteresting  listing  of  the  changes  in  different 
industries  which  may  easily  be  read  from  the  tabular  mate¬ 
rial  itself.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  may  be 
misleading  to  stress  changes  occurring  in  the  current  month 
without  relating  them  to  the  preceding  Situation.  A  change 
in  the  number  employed  in  a  given  industry  in  any  month 
has  a  quite  different  significance  when  it  is  contrary  to 
changes  in  the  previous  months  than  when  it  is  in  continua- 
tion  of  those  changes.  It  is  the  relations  of  the  current 
changes  to  general  movements,  either  seasonal  or  cyclical, 
that  need  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  explanatory  comment 
rather  than  the  amount  or  even  the  fact  of  changes. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  given  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
the  explanatory  comment.  Most  users  of  such  current 
reports  as  we  describe  desire  to  devote  only  a  brief  time  to 
their  examination  and  are  likely  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
extended  discussion  of  the  data.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and 
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Business  Conditions  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
summarizes  in  three  short  paragraphs  the  employment  Situa¬ 
tion  in  one  month  as  revealed  by  the  payroll  figures  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  Although  the 
discussion  here  is  briefer  than  would  be  recommended  for  a 
bureau  Publishing  the  original  tabular  material,  these  para¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  possibility  of  presenting  in  a  few  words 
a  clear  Statement  of  the  outstanding  movements  in  employ¬ 
ment  during  a  month. 

A  further  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  factory  employment  in  New  York 
State  from  April  to  May  was  reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  gain  over  a  year  ago  was  reduced  to  1  per  cent.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  May  decrease  was  slightly  over  1  per  cent.  There  has  been 
some  evidence  in  June  of  a  further  curtailment  of  factory  activity,  whereas 
last  year  the  general  level  of  factory  employment  was  virtually  unchanged 
from  May  to  June. 

Working  forces  in  New  York  State  were  reduced  in  May  in  all  the  Princi¬ 
pal  branches  of  the  textile  industries, — silk  goods,  cotton  goods,  woolens 
and  worsteds,  knit  goods,  and  carpets  and  rugs— and  in  most  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  May  employment  was  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  Shoe  factory 
employment  also  was  reduced  in  May  and  was  substantially  lower  than 
in  May,  1925. 

The  metal  working  industries  in  most  cases  reported  slight  reductions 
in  May  but  in  general  were  operating  at  higher  levels  than  a  year  ago.  The 
iron  and  Steel  and  railroad  equipment  industries  showed  especially  large 
gains  over  May,  1925,  but  employment  in  the  automobile  industry  feil 
below  last  year’s  level.  Operations  in  the  building  materials  industries 
were  at  substantially  higher  levels  than  a  year  ago. 

Diagrams. — The  effectiveness  of  the  report  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  diagrams.  By  no  other  means  can 
Information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  present  Situation  to 
the  past  be  so  accurately  told.  Such  a  diagram  as  that  re- 
produced  on  the  next  page  conveys  at  a  glance  relationships 
which  could  not  be  expressed  in  words  in  many  paragraphs. 

A  valid  criticism  of  this  diagram  is  the  fact  that  the  base  of 
comparison  (June,  1914)  is  so  far  removed  from  the  present. 
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Diagram  17.— Number  Employed  and  Amount  of  Payrolls  in  New  York  State  Factories,  1914  to  1925 

Base:  June,  1914  =  100 

This  diagram,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  Industrial  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  has 
been  published,  extended  from  month  to  month,  regularly  since  August,  1916. 
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A  more  useful  diagram  for  showing  recent  fluctuations,  or  for 
comparing  the  movement  of  the  two  curves,  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  New  York  report.  This  is  shown  in 
Diagram  18.  Diagrams  of  this  sort  can  be  brought  up  to  date 
from  month  to  month  with  a  very  small  amount  of  labor. 

Expense  is  usually  the  factor  limiting  the  use  of  diagrams. 
Even  if  published  at  infrequent  intervals,  they  are  worth 
while,  however.  If  space  is  left  for  the  purpose,  a  diagram 
once  published  can  be  brought 
up  to  date  readily  by  the  reader 
for  his  own  information  as  the 
new  figures  become  available 
from  month  to  month. 

The  use  of  diagrams,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  not  limited 
to  printed  bulletins.  The 
Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics 
regularly  includes  in  its  mimeo- 
graphed  report  an  effective 
diagram,  cut  with  a  Stylus. 

Special  Studie s.  —  Al  ready 
some  of  the  collecting  bureaus 
have  begun  to  make  use  of 
their  accumulating  seriesof  de- 
tailed  data  for  special  studies. 

There  is  wide  opportunity  for 
such  use  of  the  figures,  and  brief  summaries  of  these  studies 
can  be  presented  as  part  of  the  current  report.  The  New 
York  bureau  has  led  in  this  departure.  It  has  recently 
segregated  its  full  series  of  payroll  statistics  back  to  1914  bv 
localities,  and  has  published  from  month  to  month  special 
articles  dealing  with  the  course  of  employment  in  individual 
cities  over  the  full  period.  It  has  also  published  a  series  of 
special  articles  based  on  the  long  record  for  individual  indus- 
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tries.  Recent  special  articles  in  its  reports  have  described 
factory  growth  in  “up-state”  urban  districts  and  in  New 
York  City.  Such  special  articles  form  valuable  contributions 
to  current  reports.  They  are  of  a  different  nature,  however, 
from  the  current  information,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
retard  its  publication. 


Diagram  19. — Indexes  of  Factory  Employment  and  Amount  of  Pay- 
rolls  for  Two  Neighboring  Cities  Which  Have  Experienced 
Different  Employment  Changes 

Reproduced  from  the  Industrial  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

Press  Notices  and  Other  Advance  Use  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  results  of  the  monthly 
surveys  by  the  collecting  bureau,  there  is  wide  secondary 
distribution  of  the  information  in  the  form  of  newspaper 
articles  and  special  notices  in  business  and  financial  journals. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  reports  are  quoted  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  quoted  in  considerable  detail  in  many 
publications  is  an  indication  that  they  possess  genuine  news 
value. 

This  important  secondary  publication  of  the  information 
is  based  in  large  part  on  advance  notices  issued  primarily 
for  this  purpose.  Practice  differs  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
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notices  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  released.  In  some 
cases  an  early  Statement  containing  the  main  facts  disclosed 
by  the  survey  is  prepared  especially  for  newspaper  use  before 
final  tabulations  of  the  data  have  been  completed.  ln  other 
cases  the  press  notice  is  a  portion  of  the  final  report  and  is 
released  to  the  newspapers  at  the  time  the  report  is  sent  to  the 
printer. 

The  importance  with  which  the  news  releases  are  regarded 
is  an  indication  of  the  necessity  for  careful  preparation  of 
the  Statements  given  out.  Too  frequently  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  current  employment  Situation  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant  one.  It  should  center  about  the  fact  the  reader  most 
wants  to  know— whether  employment  in  general  is  increasing 
or  decreasing.  The  account  is  of  small  value  if  it  leaves  only 
the  impression  that  there  were  increases  in  some  Industries 
and  decreases  in  others  without  giving  an  idea  of  their  net 
significance.  Much  of  this  blurred  impression  can  be  avoided 
if  the  data  are  put  through  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
secure  an  index  number  and  the  Statement  prepared  for  the 
newspapers  deals  primarily  with  the  movements  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  index,  rather  than  with  the  month-to-month  percentage 
of  change  in  a  long  list  of  industries.  In  this  connection  we 
may  once  more  emphasize  the  desirability  of  computing 
seasonal  indexes  of  employment  and  of  using  them  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  current  data.  Newspapers  commonly 
ascribe  to  seasonal  causes  changes  in  employment  which  are 
much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  purely  on  seasonal 
grounds.  Unless  explicit  Statements  covering  this  matter  are 
made  in  the  reports  given  to  the  press,  there  is  great  likeli- 
hood  of  misinterpretation  of  the  figures. 

On  rare  occasions  when  important  changes  in  employment 
are  taking  place  the  bureau  might  supply  the  newspapers 
with  mats  from  which  a  graphic  chart  of  the  index  could  be 
reproduced. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  füllest  newspaper  use  of  Information 
on  employment  and  earnings  can  be  secured  by  issuing 
specially  prepared  Statements  dealing  primarily  with  sum- 
mary  statistics,  accompanied  by  little  tabular  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  agencies  issuing  periodic  analytical  reports, 
such  as  the  research  departments  of  banks,  tables  containing 
the  detailed  statistics  are  more  useful  than  the  discussion 
based  upon  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  federal 
reserve  banks,  business  Services,  and  other  research  bureaus. 
These  agencies  are  not  numerous,  however,  and  special 
arrangements  can  usually  be  made  to  give  them  early  access 
to  the  detailed  figures.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  for  example,  under  such  an  arrangement,  secures  the 
tabulations  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
each  month  as  soon  as  they  are  compiled  and  in  advance  of 
the  preparation  of  special  notices  for  newspaper  use;  and 
the  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  a  similar  arrangement 
with  the  Massachusetts  bureau. 

Most  newspapers  are  not  prepared  to  rewrite  the  material, 
but  accept  or  reject  it  as  a  whole  or  accept  certain  paragraphs 
as  they  are  written.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  newspaper 
release  with  this  in  mind.  Occasionally  newspapers  will 
want  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  material,  however, 
and  to  facilitate  such  inquiries  the  Illinois  bureau  has  found 
it  wise  to  insert  prominently  at  the  top  of  its  press  notice 
the  telephone  number,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address,  of 
the  bureau. 

Newspapers  vary  in  the  amount  of  space  they  wish  to 
devote  to  material  of  this  sort.  Column  and  half-column 
newspaper  articles  are  not  infrequent.  More  attention  seems 
to  be  given  the  releases  in  times  of  recovery  from  business 
depression  than  at  other  times;  it  has,  however,  been 
demonstrated  that  well-written  copy  can  secure  good  space 
at  all  times. 
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PROCEDURE  USED  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

BUREAU 

BY  WAY  of  summarizing  the  discussion  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  Publishing  the  current  statistics  of 
employment  and  earnings  each  month,  the  present  chapter 
reviews  briefly  the  procedure  which  is  being  followed  by  one 
bureau,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor.  This  description 
is  given  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  suc- 
cession  of  Steps  taken,  and  not  as  an  indication  that  the 
particular  methods  used  are  in  all  instances  approved  above 
all  others  by  the  committee. 

I.  Collecting  the  Data 

i.  Questionnaires  are  mimeographed  in  the  office;  five 
different  forms  closely  resembling  one  another  are  used  for 
the  following  five  industry  groups: 

Manufacturing 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Public  Utilities 
Mining 

Building  and  Contracting 

2.  Questionnaires  are  addressed  by  means  of  a  hand 
addressograph  machine.  The  addressograph  plates  bear  the 
name  and  title  of  the  person  regularly  filling  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  and  its 
code  number,  for  example: 

The . Mfg.  Co.  201.13 

Mr . Auditor 

1225  W . St., 

Chicago,  111. 
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These  questionnaires  are  sent  to  each  firm  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  retained  by  the  firm  and  the  other  to  be  returned 
to  the  bureau.  The  firms  whose  reports  cover  more  than  one 
plant,  and  those  whose  reports  are  returned  from  an  office 
not  located  at  the  plant,  receive  more  than  two  question¬ 
naires.  Plates  for  these  firms  are  kept  separate  from  the 
others.  Plates  in  each  of  these  two  groups  are  filed  by 
industrial  groups,  these  being  subdivided  by  city  and  finally 
alphabetically. 

3.  Each  set  of  questionnaires  is  enclosed,  with  a  return- 
addressed  franked  envelope,  in  a  franked  window  envelope.1 
A  sealing  machine  is  used.  The  envelopes  are  sorted  by 
cities,  and  placed  in  mail  bags  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
mailing. 

4.  The  questionnaires  are  mailed  about  the  twelfth  of  each 
month. 

5.  A  follow-up  letter  is  sent  about  the  twenty-sixth  of  each 
month  to  all  firms  whose  reports  are  not  in  by  that  date. 

11.  Editing  the  Reports 

1.  Returned  questionnaires  are  examined  as  they  are  re- 
ceived  to  determine  whether  all  the  necessary  information  has 
been  filled  in.  Those  found  incomplete  are  sent  back  with  a 
request  for  the  missing  information. 

2.  From  day  to  day  returns  are  sorted  according  to  the 
length  of  the  payroll  period  and,  when  necessary,  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  is  adjusted  to  a  one-week  basis.  The  adjust- 
ment  is  made  on  a  computing  machine  and  all  calculations 
are  checked. 

3.  The  questionnaires  are  then  arranged  in  the  Order  of 
the  code  numbers  of  establishments,  and  the  figures  reported 
by  each  establishment  compared  with  those  reported  for 

1  The  franking  privilege  is  extended  to  a  state  bureau  by  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  when  the  collection  is  made  in  co-operation  with  it. 
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previous  months  as  shown  on  the  permanent  office  records. 
When  discrepancies  are  indicated,  the  original  returns  for 
the  previous  month  or  months  are  consulted  and  if  necessary 
the  firm  is  asked  to  verify  the  information.  Original  ques- 
tionnaires  are  preserved  for  four  months  for  such  reference. 

III.  Recording  the  Information 

1.  After  comparison  of  the  returned  questionnaire  with 
the  permanent  record,  the  newly  reported  figures  for  each 
firm  are  entered  on  the  firm’s  permanent  record  card.  This 
is  done  at  intervals  as  the  edited  questionnaires  accumulate. 
The  information  recorded  includes: 

The  number  of  workers:  male,  female,  and  total 

The  amount  of  wages:  male,  female,  and  total 

Extent  of  operations:  part-time,  full-time,  overtime, 
closed  down,  and  no  report1 

Changes  in  wage  rates 

Comments  offered  in  explanation  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
information. 

2.  Record  cards  are  inspected  about  the  twenty-sixth  of 
the  month  to  reveal  firms  whose  returns  are  not  in,  pre- 
paratory  to  sending  out  follow-up  letters. 

3.  The  data  returned  by  certain  firms  are  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  permanent 
record  cards  of  these  firms  are  identified  by  special  tabs. 
When  the  data  are  entered  on  the  record  cards,  they  are  en¬ 
tered  alsoonformsof  the  federal  bureau.  These  are  forwarded 
to  Washington  in  lots  of  100  or  more  as  they  accumulate. 

IV.  Preparation  of  Tables 

1.  Tabulation  is  begun  about  the  third  of  each  month. 
The  first  step  is  to  eliminate  from  the  series  of  permanent 

1  The  following  Symbols  are  used  in  recording  extent  of  operations:  Part-time  O, 
Full-time  V,  Overtime  +,  Closed  X. 
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record  cards  all  those  for  firms  whose  data  are  missing  for 
either  the  current  or  the  previous  month.  Successive  tabu- 
lations  are  then  made  as  follows: 

a.  Number  employed,  by  industries,  by  sex  and  total,  for  pre¬ 

vious  month  and  current  month. 

After  eliminating  cards  of  all  establishments  not  reporting 
Information  by  sex  (about  75  out  of  1,530  cards)  the  re- 
mainder  are  tabulated  by  sex.  An  electric  shuttle  adding 
and  listing  machine  is  used,  on  which  two  series  of  figures  can 
be  added  simultaneously.  All  figures  are  checked  by  reading 
back  from  the  record  card.  Totais  for  each  industry  group 
are  entered  from  the  machine  on  tabulation  sheets;  each  is 
read  back  as  it  is  entered. 

The  total  number  employed,  for  each  industry  and  for  all 
industries,  is  found  by  adding  together  the  figures  tabulated 
by  sex  and  those  for  firms  not  reporting  by  sex. 

The  number  of  firms  represented  by  each  total  is  deter- 
mined  from  the  adding  machine  paper  and  entered  on  the 
tabulation  sheet. 

b.  Amount  of  wages,  by  industries,  by  sex  and  total,  for  previ¬ 

ous  month  and  for  current  month. 

The  results  of  this  tabulation  are  obtained  as  in  the  case 
of  the  number  employed  and  are  entered  on  the  same  tabu¬ 
lation  sheet. 

c.  Number  employed,  by  industries,  by  size  of  establishment, 

for  previous  month  and  for  current  month. 

Establishments  are  divided  into  five  groups  on  the  basis 
of  size  (for  the  size  of  establishment  groups,  see  page  1 12), 
and  the  number  employed  is  tabulated.  The  total  obtained 
in  this  tabulation  is  checked  with  that  found  above. 

d.  Extent  of  Operation  in  the  current  month,  by  industries. 

This  analysis  is  also  limited  to  the  subdivisions  ofthe 
manufacturing  group.  The  number  of  firms  and  the  total 
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Diagram  20. — Employment  Indexes  for  Major  Groups  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industries  in  Illinois,  1922  to  1925 

Reproduced  from  the  Labor  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


number  of  workers  on  the  payroll  are  found,  for  firms  report- 
ing  full-time,  part-time,  or  overtime  work,  and  for  those 
closed  down,  as  well  as  for  those  which  have  failed  to  report 
on  this  question.  This  tabulation  is  checked  by  compari- 
son  with  the  total  number  of  employes  as  above. 

e.  Number  of  employes  and  amount  of  wages,  by  industrial 
districts  (number  of  employes  for  previous  and  current 
month;  wages  for  current  month  only). 

This  tabulation  is  made  by  the  Illinois  bureau,  by  sex, 
for  1 3  cities  and  the  change  in  employment  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  the  average  earnings  are  found  for  each  sex 
in  each  city.  This  tabulation  is  checked  by  reading  back 
all  entries  from  the  record  cards. 

2.  Following  tabulation  of  the  reported  data,  percentages 
of  change  from  previous  to  current  month  are  calculated. 
These  calculations  are  made  on  a  computing  machine  and 
are  checked  by  repetition. 

3.  Average  weekly  earnings  are  found  for  each  industrial 
group,  for  total  and  for  male  and  female  employes.  These 
calculations  are  also  checked  by  repetition. 

4.  Index  numbers  of  employment  based  on  the  month-to- 
month  percentages  of  change  are  computed  for  each  indus¬ 
trial  group. 

5.  On  completion  of  the  tabulating  process,  all  the  record 
cards  are  rearranged  in  order  of  the  code  numbers  correspond- 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  Classification  and  returned  to  fireproof 
filing  cases. 


V.  PuBLICATION  OF  DATA 

1.  From  the  tabulations  just  described,  an  analysis  of  the 
industrial  Situation  in  the  state  is  made,  and  two  Statements 
based  upon  it  are  prepared  for  newspaper  use.  One  of  these 
relates  to  the  industrial  Situation  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
while  the  other  discusses  the  Situation  in  each  of  1 3  industrial 
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PROCEDURE  USED  IN  ONE  BUREAU 


districts.  These  Statements  are  mimeographed  in  the  office 
and  are  mailed,  two  days  apart,  as  early  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing  that  to  which  the  figures  apply  as  possible.  They  are 
sent  to  all  the  newspapers  in  the  state,  to  certain  other  news- 
papers,  and  to  firms  and  individuals  who  have  requested 
early  reports  of  the  information. 

2.  The  general  analytic  Statement  is  subsequently  pub- 
lished  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  of  the  department,  together  with 
the  supporting  tables  and  diagrams.  Printer’s  proof  of  the 
text  and  tables  is  verified  before  publication.  This  bulletin 
is  sent  to  all  reporting  establishments. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX 

FORMS  USED  IN  COLLECTION  AND  TABULATION  OF 

PA Y  ROLL  DATA 


HE  following  forms  have  been  selected  from  among  the 


many  now  in  use  as  illustrative  of  current  practices.  In  ad- 


^  dition  to  forms  for  payroll  data,  two  forms  used  for  collect- 
ing  trade  Union  employment  data  and  the  form  used  in  the  annual 
survey  of  unemployment  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  included. 

In  considering  those  for  collecting  payroll  data,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  form  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  shown  on  page  76,  and  the  two  suggested  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  pages  78  and  80. 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen: 

Since  1915  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  been  collecting  from  a  few  hundred  representative 
manufacturing  establishments  in  a  few  industries 
throughout  the  United  States  data  concerning  employ- 
ment  and  earnings.  The  establishment  reports  are 
totalled  by  industries  and  afford  an  industrial  barom- 
eter  of  great  value.  The  figures,  when  compared  from 
month  to  month,  Show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  em— 
ployment  and  the  change  in  the  amount  of  money  put  in 
circulation  in  wages,  and  indicate  the  extent  of  part¬ 
time  employment.  The  figures  reflect  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country  and  give  the  employer  information 
of  Service  to  him  in  formulating  his  plans  of  Opera¬ 
tion.  In  practica!  value  the  figures  rank  with  market 
price  quotations,  bank  Clearings,  crop  reports,  etc. 

The  figures  are  proving  to  be  of  such  Service  to 
industry  that  the  Bureau  is  now  expanding  the  scope  of 
its  monthly  inquiry  to  include  50  industries  and  about 
7,000  manufacturing  establishments.  The  work  can  be 
accomplished,  of  course,  only  by  the  Cooperation  of 
employing  establishments. 

Your  firm  has  been  selected  as  representative  of 
your  line  of  business  and  you  are  asked  to  become  one 
of  our  regulär  correspondents .  You  will  observe  that 
figures  are  desired  on  the  present  blank  from  the  pay 
roll  ending  nearest 

A  blank  of  like  character  will  be  sent  you  for  a  re- 
port  to  be  made  each  succeeding  month.  The  factory 
or  shop  pay  roll  alone  is  preferred,  but  if  your  fac¬ 
tory  and  Office  pay  rolls  are  inseparably  combined 
such  combination  will  be  acceptable.  In  filling  the 
blank  please  specify  what  forces  your  report  covers. 

Your  reports  will  be  held  confidential ,  and  ad- 
vance  summary  figures  for  all  industries  will  be  sent 
you  as  soon  as  completed. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Inclosures . 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 


Letter  Requesting  Reports  of  Payroll  Statistics:  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (Mimeographed  on  department  letterhead) 
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je  Commontoealtfj  of  Jfflaööacfjuöetts; 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 


Gentlemen: 

This  Department  has  arranged  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  collection, 
monthly,  of  industrial  information  having  par- 
ticular  reference  to  employment  and  earnings  in 
the  industries  in  Massachusetts.  This  arrange- 
ment  has  been  made  in  Order  to  avoid  duplication 
in  the  collection  of  reports.  The  information 
obtained  will  be  published  by  this  Department, 
and  will  also  be  furnished  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
for  its  use  in  connection  with  similar  data  for 
other  States,  in  compiling  a  report  for  the  en- 
tire  country. 

You  are  requested,  therefore,  to  furnish 
the  report  for  your  establishment  on  the  en- 
closed  form  showing  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  total  earnings  of  these  employees  for  the 
weekly  pay-roll  period  including  or  ending 
nearest  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  together  with 
other  incidental  information  bearing  on  these 
two  questions.  Kindly  return  the  report,  if 
possible,  during  the  week  following  that  re- 
ported  for. 

Information  furnished  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  and  will  be  used  only  in 
such  form  as  not  to  disclose  the  identity  of 
reporting  establishments . 

Respectfully  yours. 


Enclosure 


Director  of  Statistics. 


Letter  Requesting  Payroll  Statistics:  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  (Mimeographed  on  department  letterhead) 
This  letter  was  used  when  the  collection  of  current  payroll  statistics 
was  begun  in  1922. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
WASH  INGTON 


Gentleraen : 

Your  Volume  of  Employment  report  for  the 
pay  roll  period  ending  nearest 
has  not  been  received.  Inclosed  is  a  duplicate 
blank.  Will  you  kindly  fill  it  and  return  it  to 
us  at  your  earliest  convenience  in  the  inclosed 
envelope  which  requires  no  postage? 

Very  truly  yours. 


Inclosures . 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 


Follow-up  Letter:  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(Mimeographed  on  department  letterhead) 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  not  yet  received  your  report  on 
employment  and  wages  for  the  week  ending  nearest 
August  15.  As  we  wish  to  include  the  figures 
for  your  firm  in  our  Compilation,  we  request 
that  you  send  this  data  within  the  next  day  or 
two . 

We  shall  appreciate  your  promptness  in 
this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman 


Follow-up  Letter:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
(Typewritten  on  letterhead) 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1923. 

Gentlemen  : 

Requests  have  been  received  from  manufacturers  for 
separate  figures  concerning  the  extent  of  employment 
and  the  earnings  of  men  and  of  women  in  the  factories 
in  this  State.  In  response  to  these  requests  provision 
has  been  made  on  the  enclosed  report  blank  for  separate 
figures  on  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed 
and  on  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  men  and  to 
women.  If  a  large  enough  number  of  such  reports  can 
be  furnished,  computations  of  average  weekly  earnings 
and  employment  will  be  made  for  men  and  women 
separately  for  the  industries  in  which  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  each  are  employed. 

If  the  figures  so  separate d  cannot  he  furnished ,  please 
fill  in  the  figures  for  men  and  women  combined,  just  as 
you  have  made  the  reports  in  the  past.  Separate  figures 
on  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed  will  be 
useful  even  though  the  Separation  of  wage  payments 
cannot  be  furnished. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Industrial  Commis sioner 


Letter  Requesting  Employers  to  Report  Employment  and  Amount 
of  Payroll  for  Men  and  Women  Separately:  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  (Printed  on  letterhead) 


DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

OTTAWA 


EMPLOYMENT  REPORT: 

Required  under  authority  of  The  Statistics 
Act,  George  V.,  1918,  chap.  43. 

Kindly  provide  this  Bureau  with  Informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  number  of  persons  on  your 
payroll  as  indicated  below: 

Date  organized  or  incorporated . . . 

Date  operations  commenced . . . 

Number  of  employees  at  commencement  of  opera¬ 
tions . . - . - . 

Number  of  employees  at  present . . . . . . 

Maximum  number  of  persons  to  whom  employment 
will  be  afforded  when  running  to  capacity . 

Principal  product  or  activity . . . 

IF  NOT  YET  IN  OPERATION: 

Approximate  date  of  commencement  of  operations 

Approximate  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  at 
Start . _ . 

Maximum  number  to  whom  employment  will  be  af¬ 
forded  when  running  to  capacity . . . . . 

IF  THIS  IS  A  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  OLD  FIRM, 
PLEASE  GIVE : 

Former  firm  name... . 

Approximate  number  of  employees  in  January,  1920 

Signature . Official  Title 


E.  S.  3  -  Employment  Report  -  New  firms. 


Form  for  Obtaining  Information  Needbd  for  Classifying  Newly 
Established  Firms:  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Multi- 
graphed,  size  8  by  io  inches) 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  statistics  and  Information 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  192-?. 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  office  to  make  the  industry  Classification  of  reports 
contained  in  the  Labor  Market  section  of  the  Industrial  Bulletin  as  accurate 
as  possible.  The  record  of  products  for  numerous  factories  has  not  been  revised 
for  several  years.  More  definite  information  will  be  of  assistance  also  in  in- 
terpreting  industrial  conditions  as  revealed  by  these  reports. 

For  this  purpose  you  are  requested  to  supply  the  information  called  for  below: 

Very  truly  yours, 


By: 


Chief  Statistician. 


Industrial  Commissioner . 


Products  in  Order  of  importance. 


(Specific  rather  than  general  products  are  required.  For  instance,  a  factory 
producing  machinery  should  indicate  the  particular  type,  such  as  wood  work¬ 
ing,  paper  making,  printing,  etc.) 

If  products  are  used  as  raw  materials,  components  or  equipment  for  other  in- 
dustries,  please  specify  the  principal  industries  in  which  your  products  are  used. 


(It  will  be  useful,  for  instance,  to  know  whether  a  paper  box  factory  is  pro¬ 
ducing  boxes  chiefly  for  the  clothing,  confectionery  or  other  industries.) 


Remarks.  Information  concerning  the  market  served,  etc.,  will  also  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Form  for  Obtaining  Information  Needed  for  Revising  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Firms:  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  (Printed, 
size  by  1 1  inches) 
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City _ No . 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 

to  the 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

and  the 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  \ 


This  form  is  to  be  used  for  reporting  confidential  infor-  » 
mation  for  your  firm  for  the  payroli  period  ending  nearest  the  3 
15th  day  of  December  1924.  Please  mail  the  white  copy  of  this  3 
report  in  the  enclosed  addressed  envelope  at  the  earliest  date  3 
possible . 

1.  Number  of  wage  earners  on  payroli _ _ _ . 

(do  not  include  salaried  executives  and  Office  employes) 

2.  Total  wages  paid  during  payroli  period  ..., _ _ 

(do  not  include  salaries  of  executives  and  Office  employes) 

(  one  week . . . . . 

3.  Please  check  whether  the  J  two  weeks . 

r  above  figure  is  for  j  half  month. . . 

l  month . . . 

4.  Have  you  made  any  change  in  wage  rates  since  November  15, 

1924? _ If  so,  please  state: _ _ _ _ 

Per  cent  of  increase _ Number  of  wage  earners 

af  fected . . . . 

Per  cent  of  decrease _ Number  of  wage  earners 

affected _ _ 

5.  REMARKS:  If  there  have  been  any  special  circumstances  such  1 

as  strikes,  shutdowns,  or  changes  in  working  time 
which  would  affect  the  significance  of  your 
figures,  please  note  the  same  here: 


Name  of  firm  _ Signature _ 

Location  of  plant _ Official  title 


Questionnaire  for  Payroll  Statistics:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

(Multigraphed,  size  8)4  by  1 1  inches) 
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GENERAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 
ILLINOIS  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
in  Cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

VOLUME  OF  EMPLOYMENT— BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Please  answer  the  inquiries  on  this  blank  and  return  it 
to  116  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  in  the  accompanying  envel- 
ope  which  requires  no  postage.  One  copy  of  the  question— 
naire  may  be  retained  for  your  files.  Figures  are  desired 
for  the  payroll  nearest  October  15th,  for  one  week  if  possi- 
ble.  It  is  desired  that  the  report  reach  our  Office  not 
later  than  October  25th,  1923. 

THIS  REPORT  SHOULD  COVER  ALL  BUILDING  &  CONTRACTING  WORK 

NOW  UNDER  WAY  IN  ILLINOIS 

1.  In  or  near  what  cities  are  you  working . _ . 

2.  Payroll  ending  October... . . 1923. 

3.  Period  covered  by  payroll . 

(One  week,  half-month,  etc.) 

4.  Number  of  Employees  on  Payroll  Total  Amount  of  Payroll 

_  _  _  «4P _  _ _  vfp _ 

(Male)  (Female)  (Total)  (Male)  (Female)  (Total) 

5.  Do  these  figures  include  Office  employees.. . 

6.  In  the  period  from  September  15th  to  October  15th,  1923, 
did  you  make  any  changes  in  RATES  of  wages,  if  so,  give 

date... . . . . . . 

Was  the  change  an  INCREASE . . 

or  DECREASE . . . . . . . . . . . 

Percent  of  change . . . . . . . . 

Percent  of  employees  affected _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7.  If  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  or  decrease  in  the 

amount  of  the  payroll  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month,  or  in  the  number  of  persons  on  the  payroll, 
please  state  reason . . . . 


8.  Were  you  working  in  October  full  time 

part  time _ closed  down.. . 

9.  Name  of  person  signing  report - - 

10.  Position  held  in  firm _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Questionnaire  for  Payroll  Statistics:  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  (Mimeographed, 

size  8 by  1 1  inches) 

This  form  is  sent  to  building  contractors.  Forms  for  manufacturing,  public  utility, 
mining,  and  trade  establishments  are  closely  similar. 
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Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  Form  A-32 

MONTHLY  PAYROLL  REPORT 


Employer's  Name _ Trade  or  Business. 

Address _ _ _ Month  Reporting: _ 


KIND  OF  WORK 

PERIOD  OF  PAYROLL* 

Which  should  include  15th  day  of  month- 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  ON  PAYROLL 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF 
PAYROLL 

Office 

From . .  to. . . 

Sales  Force 

Non-selling 

Total 

From . .  ....to . . 

This  schedule  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  before  the  25th  day  of  the  month. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  payroll  cover  a  stated  length  of  time.  It  may  cover  one  week,  two 
weeks,  or  a  month.  However,  it  must  include  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  or  if  the  15th  falls  on 
Sunday,  the  14th  day  of  the  month. 


FORM  FOR  TRADE  ESTABLISHMENTS 


Industrial  Commission  Form  A-3S 

MONTHLY  PAYROLL  REPORT 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Employer’s  Name _ 

Address _ 

Number  of  clerical  employees _ _ _ 

Number  of  manual  employees _ 

Take  number  from  that  payroll  which  incliides  the  15th  day  of  the  month. 
This  schedule  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  before  the  25th  day  of 
the  month. 


FORM  FOR  HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS 

Questionnaires  for  Payroll  Statistics:  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  (Printed  on  cards  3  by  5  inches) 

The  form  used  for  manufacturing  establishments  is  similar  to  that  for 
trade  establishments  except  that  the  Classification  under  “Kindof  work” 
is:  Clerical,  Manual, and  Total,  and  an  extra  column  is added  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  leaving  the  employ  of  the  firm  during  the  payroll  period. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Monthly  VOLUME  of  EMPLOYMENT  Report 


Please  answer  the  inquiries  below,  and  return  the  completed  form  in  the  accompany- 
ing  envelope,  so  as  to  reach  this  office  as  near  the  25th  of  the  month  as  possible. 

Questions  2  to  6,  inclusive,  have  reference  to  the  weekly  pay-roll  period  including 
or  ending  nearest  the  FIFTEENTH  of  the  month.  When  such  a  pay-roll  period 
includes  a  holiday  cessation  of  operations,  kindly  report  instead  for  the  week  following 
or  prior  thereto. 


1.  Principal  products: 


2.  Report  covers  weekly  pay-period  ending: . 192  . 

(Month)  (Day) 


3. 


Amount  of 
Weekly  Pay-roll 

Males:  $ . . 

Females:  $ . 

Totais:  $ . 


Number  of  Wage- 
Earners  Covered 


(Give  Totais  only,  if  data  by 
sex  cannot  readily  be  fur- 
nished.  Exclude  salaried  ex- 
ecutives,  salesmen,  and  others 
not  “ wage-earners.") 


4.  How  many  wage-earners  5.  Establishment  operated  what 

do  you  normally  employ? .  PER  CENT  of  FULL  TIME? 


6.  If  the  pay-roll  reported  above  shows  a  marked  change  in  amount  or  in  the  number 
of  persons  covered,  when  compared  with  that  including  the  15th  of  last  month, 
please  state  reason  for  change: 


7.  If  any  general  adjustment  was  made  in  RATES  of  wages  during  the  period  from 
the  15th  of  last  month  to  the  15th  of  the  current  month: 

(In-  or  De-) 

(a)  Give  Date: .  (b)  Nature  of  adjustment: . crease 

(c)  Percentage  of  change: .  (d)  Number  affected: . 

Above  report  completed  by: . 

Co-operating  with  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Questionnaire  for  Payroll  Statistics:  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  (Printed  on  department  letterhead,  size  by  1 1 
inches) 
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WAGE  SCHEDÜLE 


Name  and  Address 


ftt  1067 


Plant  Address: 

(lf  other  than  abore) 


Number  of  p Lauts  on  this  schedule  _ 
Chief  product - 


{Weekly _ _ 

Bi-weekly 
Stmi-moaüüj 
Monthly  %w  .. .. 

Dates  covered  by  this  report? 

From - to - 


FILL  IN  ALL  SPACES  UND  ER  HEADINGS  BY  CLASS  OF  WAGE  EARNER 


Period 

Week 

Endlos 

Classification 

of 

Wage  Earners 

Number 

of 

Wage 

Earners 

Total  Hours 
Worked  by 
Wage 
Earners 

This  Period 
(by  dass) 

Actual  Payroll 
of  Wage  . 
Earners 

This  Period 
(by  dass) 
(Nearest 
dollar) 

Plant  Hours 
Worked 
Thi«  Period 

Plant  Hours 
Lost  This 
Period 
Through 
Holidays  or 
Acddents 

Regular 
Number 
of  Hours 
Per  Week 
(44,48. 

50,  etc.) 

Sept  15, 
1923 

Male 

Common  and 
Dnskilied 

Semi-skilled  and 
Skilled 

Female 

Please  do  not  write  io 

Fill  out  in  duplicate.  Keep  one  copy  for  your  files.  Please  mail  otfier  promptly  öfter  close  of  period  indicated  to: 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  10  Bast  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

(OVER 


Questionnaire  for  Payroll  Statistics:  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  (Printed,  size  6)4  by  8)4  inches) 

On  the  back  is  printed  a  sample  filled-out  form  and  the  following  directions : 

A  composite  return  may  be  made  for  all  plants  in  one  state.  Please  report  same 
plants  for  which  data  were  furnished  in  previous  study. 

If  your  payroll  figures  submitted  are  for  more  than  one  week,  please  include  the 
week  designated  in  first  column. 

Term  “wage  earners'’ does  not  include  executives,  office  and  salesforce,  foremen 
and  their  assistants,  if  paid  on  a  salary  basis.  Male  “common  and  unskilled  labor” 
is  defined  as  that  for  which  no  previous  training  is  required.  Male  “semi-skilled  and 
skilled”  includesall  other  male  labor.  Female Tabor  includes  all  women  wage  earners 
except  clerical  workers. 

[Example  of  “Total  Hours”]— Out  of  a  group  of  four  workers  if  one  man  works 
40  hours,  another  45,  another  50,  and  another  55,  the  grand  total  worker  hours 
amounts  to  190. 
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DECEMBER  REPORT:  Pleate  fit!  oat  and 
mail  promptly  to  State  Department  of  Laboe , 
Albany ,  N.  Y.  Retain  tee ond  eheet  tor  your 
Riet. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Gent  le  men: 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  20, 1924 


To  obtain,  for  public  Information,  monthly  figures  of  changcs  in  employment  and  wages,  this  Department  requests 
you  to  submit  the  data  called  for  below.  No  information  of  any  description  as  to  individual  finns  will  be  made  public. 

This  report  should  be  submitted  immedlately. 


By: 

S>.  B.  QaXt^. 

Chief  Statistwian. 


Report  on  Employees  and  Wages 

Dirtctions.  The  figures  must  be  taken  from  pay  rolls  or  other  records.  Use  that  pay  roll  in  which  the  i$th  of 
December  felL  Indicate  by  dates  in  the  first  column  the  period  covered. 


Pay  Roll 

Period 

Number  of  Employees  on  Pay  Roll 

Total  Wages  Paid  to — 

Office  force 

Shop  force 

Total 

Office  force 

Shop  force 

Total 

Beginning 

Men 

Enriing 

Women 

Total 

(Please  enter  datec) 

Has  any  change  in  wage  rates  been  made  effective  since  November  IS,  1924  ?. 
If  so,  please  give  the  following  Information: 


Very  truly.  yotirs, 


I  ncrease  -  Per  mit  — — . .  Number  of  employees  affectcd - 

Decrease  -  Per  cent  .  Number  of  employees  offected 

Please  note  here  any  change  inaetual  working  time  since  November  JS ,  1924,  givlng  weekiy  hours 
before  and  after  the  change - 


Kindly  note  here  any  special  drcumstances,  such  as: 
Labor  troubles 

Brauch  factories  opened  or  closed. 

New  products. 

Market  conditions. 


Date— _ _  Signed  (name) - 

u^>»*-tsoo  £».*700  Title. 


Questionnaire  for  Payroll  Statistics:  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  (Printed,  size  8>2  by  1 1  inches) 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  192  . 


Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  furnish  the  following  information  for  our  semi-annual 
study  of  overtime  and  part-time  work? 

Please  do  not  delay  your  regulär  report,  but  forward  this  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  prepared. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Industrial  Commissioner 


OVERTIME  and  PART-TIME— one  week  only 
Week  ending  December  192 

- - Shop  Employees - 

Men  Women  Total 

Number  of  employees  working 

Overtime . 

FULL  time . 

Part  time . . 


Total . 

FULL-time  hours  are  those  worked  when  the  plant  is  operating  the  full 
normal  weekly  hours. 

Any  reduction  affecting  part  or  all  of  a  plant,  evenfor  several  months,  is  part¬ 
time.  (Do  not  count  less  than  half  a  day’s  loss.) 


FULL-time  hours  (for  NORMAL  Operation) 

Days  per  week  (5,  5 }4  or  6) . 

- - Number  of - 

Hours  per  week  (44,  48,  etc.)  Men  Momen 


Please  enter  the  full-time  working  hours  of  your  plant. 

If  several  departments  have  different  working  hours,  please  give  separate 
figures  for  each  and  estimate  the  number  of  employees. 

Signed  (Name) .  Title . 


Form  for  Inquiry  on  Overtime  and  Part-time  Work:  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  (Printed,  size  8}4  by  1 1  inches) 

This  form  is  sent  semi-annually  to  the  firms  submitting  the  monthly 
payroll  reports. 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

B.  L.  S.  32S 


INDUSTRY . No, 

PLANT . 

ADDRESS 


Form  for  Permanent  Record  of  Figures  Returned  Currently  by 
Individual  Firms:  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(Printed  on  white  card  by  8  inches) 
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Group  City  No.  m 

Industry  Firm 

Number  ot 

Total  wages  patd 

Average 

Change  In  wage  rales  sine«  last  reporti 

folkrw-up 

REMARKS 

wage  tarnen 

|  Factor 

WeeMjr 

weekly  wage 

%  increese 

No.  aftteted 

%  dacraase 

No.  allected 

saut 

1922  Av. 

1923  Av. 

1924  Av. 

1925  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Oec. 

TOTAL 

Yearly  Av. 

1926  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

i!S 

Sep. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TOTAL 

Yearly  Av.| 

-  t  ■  I 

Form  for  Permanent  Record  of  Data  Returned  Currently  by  Individual  Firms: 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  (Printed  on  yellow  card  n.8by  10.1 
inches) 

In  the  column  labeled  “Factor”  under  “Total  wages  paid,”  is  entered  the  figure  by 
which  amounts  of  payroll  for  periods  other  than  one  week  are  multiplied  to  convert 
them  to  a  one-week  basis. 
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Moe  -ALT.  NAME  CROSS  REFERENCFS  BRAUCH  NUMBERS  OFFICE  NUMBER  OAOUP 

ST.  ANO  »0. 

CITY  OR  VILLACE 

COUNTY  PROOUCT 

192 

MEN 

MEN 

WOMEN 

WOMEN 

EMPLOYEES 

WEEKLY  WAGES 

EMPLOYEES 

WEEKLY  WAGES . 

SHO, 

TOTAL 

ofrici 

„OP 

TOTAL 

°fF'CE 

.HOP 

TOTAL 

OFFICE 

SHOP 

TOTAL 

SEPT 

OCT 

«ov 

Oijs  of  Week  Cb reted  bj  PiyroN _ 

Form  for  Permanent  Record  of  Data  Returned  Currently  by  Indi¬ 
vidual  Firms:  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  (Printed 
on  yellow  card  7 y*  by  10  inches) 

The  back  contains  space  for  similar  record  for  another  year  and,  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner,  the  code  number  for  filing. 
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Sl-S-U.  3M.  JSSS. 


DIVISION  OF  STAT1ST1  CS 


e  Commontoealtf)  of  Jflasfsfacfjusfetta 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

E.  Leroy  SwerrsE«.  coMHiwoan 


•TATE  HOUSE.  BOSTON 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP  REPORT 

inmr  udi  quwtlan  In  ord.T  that  further  cormpondtnc*  mar  ha  pandarad  nnnarMwrr.  II  an?  «uaatlon  la  not  afptleibW 
w  ruM,  |.ul>a>IUM,  .nark  a  eroaa  (Xi  opjulla  auch  quaation-  Whara  cha  prapar  anaarar  la  "  NONE,”  ihn  ward  ahould  b.  wrlttan,  u  that  wa  map 
Ino»  ihr  quaatlon  haa  baan  canaldarad  bjr  jrou.  Ranvar ka  with  ralaranca  to  anj  ol  tha  laquixiaa  map  ba  wrUtaa  «a  Iba  raaaraa  aida  o/  ÜLt  achadula. 


111  Information  Is  to  be  glven  u  of  the  dato - 

t.  File  Number  and  CltJ  or  Town  where  your  Organisation  is  located - 

2.  Name  and  local  Bumber  of  your  Organisation - 

3.  Mcmbcrshlp  of  your  Organisation - - - _ - Men_ 


Women 


4,  Average  n umber  of  days  members  were  employed  during  laat  week  in  the  month  given  above _ 

5,  lf  any  members  were  entlrely  onemplojed,  enter  number  opposite  tbe  questiona  that  apply ■ 

(a)  Lack  of  work  or  material  f  •  •  . 

(b)  Infaiordblc  weather?  .»*.«• 

<c)  Strlke  or  lockoutt ...... 

(d)  Blckness,  accldcnt  or  old  age  t  •  . 

(e)  Otber  rcasons  ?  *....» 


Totais  jAdd.figures  ehown  opposite  (a),  (b) 
(d)  and  (e)] . 


Total 

Total 

.  Men - 

.  .  Women  . . 

Total _ 

(c), 

Women 

Total 

tbisnalure  ol  correapondent  supp  ly  int  tbe  above  Information.) 


(Otficial  poaition.) 

Date - 


Form  Previously  Used  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  in  Collecting Trade  Union  Employment  Reports 
(Printed,  size  7  by  8}4  inches) 
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O.  H. 

NO  POSTAGE 

Your  co-operation  in  making  these  monthly 

reports  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Cause  of  any  m&rked  change  since  last  report. 

. . . * . . . 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OF  CANADA, 

. . . — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR, 

. . . . ~ . - . - . 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

FRONT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR.  CANADA 
TRADE  UNION  REPORT  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Member»  entirely  out  of  work  on  last  working  day  of  month. 
Omit  member»  employed  in  work  other  than  their  own  trades. 
member»  who  have  moved  from  your  district,  and  member» 

idle  because  of  »ickness.  »trike  or  loclcout. 

Mcmbership  of  Union 
on  last  working  day  of 

Please  indicate  any  change  in  name 

,  number  of  Union,  or  address 

Pie*»«  Read 
Question»  c*r*» 
fully  before 
Anewering 

Before  mailing  kindly  score  out  your  address  but  do  not  obliterate  number. 

5irnfT . . . . . . . .  Office  in  Union . . . - . . . — 

E.  S.  2  Tr.<fc  Union  Ropo.t-Employn.nnt  Sorvico  o(  Cnnndn.  Mail  not  later  than  3rd  of  month. 

BACK 

Form  Used  by  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  in  Collecting 
Trade  Union  Employment  Reports  (Printed  on  card  y/2  by  6  inches) 
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Street  and  Housc  - .  -  -  -  ..  .  .  Viaitor- 


Relation 

hend  of 
household 

1. 

Sei  . 

2. 

8. 

Present  or  laj 

t  reffulat  employme 

nt 

Emploj 

Idle 

Employer 

4. 

Indust  rj 

6. 

Occupation 

Full 

7. 

Part 

8. 

Ho» 

Ions 

Reason 

10. 

a.  Head 

b. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

List  all  persons  18  years  of  aore  or  over  except  women  not  usually  employed.  If  native-bom,  enter  in  column  3 
“N.  W.”  for  native  white  and  “N.  C.”  for  colored;  if  foreign-born  enter  "Eng.”  for  English,  “Ger.”-  for.  German,  “Heb.”  for 
Hebrew,  “Ir.”  for  Irish,  “Ital.”  for  Italian,  “Map.”  for  Magyar  (or  Hungarian).  “Pol.”  for  Polish,  “Sc.”  for  Scotch,  “Slov.” 
for  Slovak,  “W.”  for  Welsh,  and  “Other”  for  all  other  foreign-born.  If  employed  part  time  enter  in  column.  8  approximate 
fraction  of  time  working.  If  idle,  enter  in  column  9  number  of  weeks  since  regplarly  employed. 

Notes - - - - - - - - - - - .  _ _ 


Form  Used  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Surveys  of  Unemployment 

(Printed  on  white  card  5  by  8  inches) 

This  has  been  used  in  five  annual  unemployment  surveys,  beginning  in 
October,  1921.  One  card  is  filled  out  for  each  household  canvassed. 
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INDEX 


INDEX 


Agriculture:  employment  statistics 
for,  3,  5,  7,  ii,  13,  17,  99-104, 
129;  farm  employment  in- 
dexes,  101,  102  (diagram); 
wage  statistics  for,  103,  104 

“All-Inclusive  Employment  Index 
for  Wisconsin,  An,”  by  A.  J. 
Altmeyer,  12  (footnote) 

Altmeyer,  A.  J.,  xiii,  xv,  12  (foot¬ 
note) 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  53 

American  Statistical  Association, 
ix,  xi,  xii,  2,  22 

“Analysis  of  Building  Statistics  for 
the  United  States,”  by  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  93  (footnote) 

Appendix,  185-204 


Baldwin,  C.  E.,  xiii,  xv 

Banks.  See  Federal  reserve  banks 

Base  period,  choice  of  in  construct- 
ing  an  index,  138-139,  142, 
145-149,  169 

Becker,  J.  A.,  xiv,  xv 

Berridge,  W.  A.,  xiv,  xv;  26,  47,  53, 
54,  61,  75  (footnotes) 

Bezanson,  Anne,  75  (footnote) 

Bloch,  Louis,  xvi 

Bowley,  A.  L.,  32 

Bridgeport,  employment  statistics 
for,  12,  16,  73 

(Bridgeport)  Bulletin  of  Manu- 
facturers’  Association,  17 

Bridgeport  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  12,  16 


Building.  See  Construction 

Bürden  of  Unemployment,  The,  by 
Philip  Klein,  35  (footnote), 
37,  38  (footnote) 

Bureaus  collecting  payroll  employ¬ 
ment  statistics,  9-19;  list  of, 
16  (table);  recommended  re- 
Iation  of,  3-5,  7 

Burgess,  W.  R.,  xv,  75  (footnote) 

Business  cycle,  control  of,  39-42,  48 

Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment, 
xii,  1,  21,  46  (footnotes) 


Cahn,  R.  D.,  ix,  xiii,  xv 

California,  employment  statistics 
for,  12,  16 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  12,  15,  16,  160 

California  Lahor  Market  Bulletin,  17 

Canada:  employment  indexes  for, 
13  (diagram),  149;  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  for,  14,  16,  53, 
60,  72,  73  (footnote),  91,  92, 
95,  104,  108  (footnote),  1 19, 
129;  trade  Union  statistics, 
53,  203  (form);  employment 
office  statistics,  60 

Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  17, 
1 58  (footnotes) 

Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  14,  16,  72,  73  (foot¬ 
note),  91,  95,  104,  108  (foot¬ 
note),  1 19,  129,  149,  158,  160, 
1 7 1 ,  190  (form) 

Canada,  Employment  Service,  14, 
17  (footnote),  203  (form) 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Canada)  Employment  Situation,  17 

(Canada)  Labour  Galette,  17,  158 
(footnotes);  160 

“Canadian  Employment  Statis- 
tics,”  by  R.  G.  Hurlin,  14 
(footnote) 

Canvass,  enumeration  of  unem- 
ployed  by,  32  (footnote),  56- 
58,  204  (form) 

Catchings,  Waddill,  47  (footnote) 

Census:  data  on  unemployment,  56; 
data  on  employment:  use  of  for 
planning  sample,  66-68;  use  of 
for  checking  current  index, 
148  (diagram),  149-150; 
data  on  farm  population,  99-100; 
of  manufactures:  Massachu¬ 
setts,  8,  9;  New  Jersey,  9; 
Ohio,  9;  United  States,  9, 
66-68,  1 1 2  (footnote),  121- 
127,  150  (footnote); 
of  mines  and  quarries,  United 
States,  84-85; 

of  trade,  Massachusetts,  95  (foot¬ 
note) 

Chaddock,  R.  E.,  xii,  15 1  (footnote) 

Chain  index,  145-147 

(Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank) 
Business  Conditions,  17 

Cities,  employment  statistics  for,  5, 
11  (footnote),  34,  38-39,  47, 
67,  1 1 2,  156,  165-166,  1 7 1 , 
180 

Classification  of  industries:  for 
employment  statistics,  1 14— 
130;  need  of  a  Standard,  1 1 5- 
120;  proposed  Standard,  122- 
125,  126,  129  (tables);  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  reports 
on,  120,  125  (footnotes) 

Cleveland:  employment  statistics 
for,  12,  16;  unemployment  in 
1921  in,  35-36 


Cleveland  Business  Statistics,  1 7 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
employment  statistics  of,  12, 
16;  wage  index  of,  75  (foot¬ 
note) 

Coal  mining.  See  Mining 

Coats,  R.  H.,  xvi 

(Columbus)  Mayor’s  Emergency 
Unemployment  Committee, 
57 

Columbus,  unemployment  survey 
of,  57,  58,  204  (form) 

Committee  on  Governmental  Labor 
Statistics:  appointment  of, 
x-xii,  2;  plan  recommended 
by,  3-7;  list  of  members,  xv 

Committee  on  Unemployment  and 
Business  Cycles,  x,  xii  (foot¬ 
note),  1,  2,  21,  46  (footnote) 

Communication,  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  for,  5,  13  (diagram),  17, 
89-90,  129 

Construction:  employment  statis¬ 
tics  for,  5,9,  12,  13  (diagram), 
15,  17,  91-95,  193  (form); 
Wisconsin  indexes  for,  92 
(diagram);  Classification  for, 
94,  95,  129 

Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates, 
Division  of,  101-103 

Croxton,  F.  E.,  xv,  57  (footnote) 

Crum,  W.  L.,  39,  151  (footnote) 

Cycles  of  Unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  A.  Ber- 
ridge,  53  (footnote) 


Date  for  collection,  16,  73-74 
Date  for  tabulation,  1 30—1 3 1 ,  177 
Day,  E.  E.,  43,  15 1  (footnote) 
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INDEX 


Delaware,  employment  statisties 
for,  12,  1 6  (footnote),  1 8,  156 
(diagram).  See  also  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Philadelphia 

Detroit,  employment  statisties  for, 
12,  16,  73 

Detroit  Employers’  Association,  12, 
16 

(Detroit)  Industrial  Barometer,  17 
Dewhurst,  J.  F.,  xiv,  xv 
Diagrams,  list  of,  vii 
Dodge,  F.  W.,  Corporation,  92,  95 
Duplication  of  colleetion,  18 


Earnings,  statisties  of.  See  Payroll 
statisties 

Editing  employers’  reports,  107- 
109,  176 

Employe-hours,  6,  62,  75,  79-80, 
196 

Employers’  associations,  12,  16,  71 

Employers’  reports.  See  Ouestion- 
naire 

“  Employment  and  the  Business 
Cycle,”  by  W.  A.  Berridge,  54 
(footnote) 

Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings 
in  Prosperity  and  Depression, 
by  W.  I.  King,  62,  96  (foot- 
notes) 

“Employment  in  Building  Con- 
struction,”  by  O.  A.  Fried,  92 

Employment  ofFices:  statisties  of, 
60-61;  indexof  labor  demand 
at,  61  (diagram) 

Employment  statisties:  uses  of,  20- 
48;  kinds  of,  51-63.  See  also 
Payroll  statisties,  Unemploy- 
ment  statisties 


“Employment  Statisties  of  the 
United  States  Employment 
Service,”  by  R.  G.  Huriin,  1 1 
(footnote) 

Estimates  of  unemployment:  in 
1921,  22-30;  unreliable,  51 

Factory  employment.  See  Manu¬ 
facturing 

Federal  bureaus.  See  United  States 

Federal  Reserve  Bank:  Boston,  174; 

Chicago,  12,  16,  18; 

NewYork,  75  (footnote),  169, 174; 

Philadelphia,  12,  16,  18,  97,  116, 
156,  160,  162;  188,  192,  200 
(forms); 

San  Francisco,  12,  16 

Federal  reserve  banks:  employ¬ 
ment  statisties  of,  12,  16,  18; 
control  of  credit,  39-40 

Federal  Reserve  Board:  co-opera- 
tion  of,  5,  18;  employment  in- 
dexes  of,  61,  148  (diagram), 

1 50-151 

Federal  Reserve  District:  Third, 
18,  97,  156  (diagram),  162; 

Seventh,  17  (footnote),  18 

Feldman,  H.,  44  (footnote) 

Firms:  selection  of,  65-69;  re- 
questing  reports  of,  69-72; 
186-189  (forms);  individual 
records  for,  1 09- 1 1 1 ;  1 99-20 1 
(forms);  Information  needed 
for  classifying,  68;  190,  191 
(forms) 

Follow-up,  82-83;  188  (forms) 

Forecasting,  42,  46 

Forms:  for  payroll  data:  collec- 
tion,  76,  78,  80,  186-198; 
tabulation,  199-201;  publica- 
tion, 163-167; 

for  trade  union  data,  colleetion, 
202-203 ; 

for  unemployment  canvass,  204 
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Foster,  W.  T.,  46,  47  (footnotes) 
Fried,  O.  A.,  92 


“Geographical  Aspects  of  Statis- 
tics  of  Employment  and  Earn- 
ings,”  by  D.  D.  Lescohier,  9 
(footnote) 

Geographical  Classification,  5,  9 
(footnote),  15,  67,  112,  1 65— 
166.  See  also  Cities 

Great  Britain,  employment  statis- 
tics  for,  14,  32,  53,  59,  60 

Great  Britain,  Labour  Department, 
32 

Great  Britain,  Ministry  of  Labour, 
•4 


Harvard  Economic  Service,  39 

Harvard  University  Committee  on 
Economic  Research,  26  (foot¬ 
note) 

Hatch,  L.  W.,  xvi,  10 

Hettinger,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  46  (footnote) 

Hilton,  John,  59  (footnote) 

Hoover,  Herbert,  x,  xi,  1,  2,  21 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  for,  104- 105, 
129,  194  (form) 

Hubbard,  J.  G.,  93  (footnote) 

Hurlin,  R.  G.,  xiv,  xvi;  8,  11,  14 
(footnotes) 


Illinois:  employment  indexes  for, 
179  (diagram);  employment 
statistics  for,  12,  15,  16,  18, 
71,  92,  95,  98,  116,  129,  162; 
employment  Office  statistics, 
61 


Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  12, 
16,  71,  75,  iii,  1 12  (footnote), 
1 16,  129,  157,  160,  162,  179, 
193  (form);  procedure  of, 
175-181 

(Illinois)  Labor  Bulletin,  17,  160, 
179,  181 

“Index  Numbers  for  the  Wages  of 
Common  Labor,“  by  W.  R. 
Burgess,  75  (footnote) 

Index  of  employment:  how  to  con- 
struct,  132— 1 54; 

for  identical  firms:  simple, 
136-137,  141-143,  146-147; 
weighted,  1 43—  1 44; 
for  changing  list  of  firms:  shift- 
ing  base,  145-147,  fixed  base, 
»4.7; 

checking  by  census  data,  149-1 5 1  ; 
diagrams  listed,  vii 

Industrial  Classification.  See  Clas¬ 
sification  of  industries 

International  Conference  of  Labour 
Statisticians,  120,  125  (foot¬ 
note);  reports  of,  120  (foot¬ 
note) 

International  Labour  Office,  14 
(footnote),  120,  125,  126 

“Interpretation  of  the  Index  of 
General  Business  Conditions, 
The,”  by  W.  L.  Crum,  39 

Iowa,  employment  statistics  for, 
12,  16,  73  (footnote),  95 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor,  16,  73 
(footnote),  157,  160 

Iowa  Employment  Survey,  17,  160 

King,  W.  L,  62  (footnote),  95,  112 
(footnote) 

Klein,  Philip,  34,  35,  37 

Labor  turnover,  6,  75 

Lansburg,  R.  H.,  xvi 
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League  of  Nations,  53,  125  (foot- 
notes).  See  also  International 
Labour  Office 

(League  of  Nations)  Monthly  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Statistics,  53  (footnote) 

Lescohier,  D.  D.,  xv,  9  (footnote) 

Localities,  Classification  by.  See 
Geographical  Classification 

Logging,  employment  statistics  for, 
5,  13  (diagram),  104,  129 

Lorenz,  M.  O.,  xv 

Manufacturing:  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  for,  5,  9-15,  16  (table); 
methods  of  collection  for,  64- 
83;  Classification  for,  1 1 5 — 

1 27;  forms  for,  76,  78,  80, 
186-192,  195-201.  For  dia- 
grams,  see  list,  vii. 

Mark,  M.  L.,  57  (footnote) 

Maryland,  employment  statistics 
for,  12,  15,  16 

Maryland  Department  of  Labor 
and  Statistics,  16 

Massachusetts:  employment  index 
for,  8,  54  (diagrams);  em¬ 
ployment  statistics  for,  9,  12, 
15,  16,  24,  65,  158,  193  (form); 
trade  union  statistics,  36,  52- 
55,  202  (form);  employment 
office  statistics,  61;  census  of 
manufactures,  8,  9;  census  of 
trade,  95  (footnote) 

(Massachusetts)  Annual  Report  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  1 58  (foot¬ 
note) 

Massachusetts  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Industries,  16,  24,  36, 
53-  55-  65,  71,  158,  160,  174; 

1 87,  195,  202  (forms) 

(Massachusetts)  Employment  and 
Earnings,  17 
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Massachusetts  Industrial  Review,  55 
(footnote) 

“Measurement  of  Employment: 
an  Experiment,  The,”  by 
A.  L.  Bowley,  33  (footnote) 

Meeker,  Royal,  xv 

Metal  industries  classified,  1 16-1 17, 
122 

Methods  of  Compiling  Statistics  of 
Unemployment,  International 
Labour  Office,  14,  120  (foot- 
notes) 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  56,  57,  73  (footnote) 

Mills,  F.  C.,  151  (footnote) 

Mining:  employment  statistics  for, 
3,  5,  i!  (footnote),  13  (dia- 
gram),  14,  15,  17,  84-89,  129; 
employment  index  for  coal, 
88  (diagram) 

Mitchel,  J.  P.,  Mayor,  21 

Mitchell,  W.  C.,  x,  47 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  x,  xi;  xii,  1,  46  (foot- 
notes) 

National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  16,  81  (footnote),  196 
(form) 

New  Bedford,  unemployment  in 
1921  in,  35-36 

New  Jersey:  employment  statistics 
for,  9,  12,  16  (footnote),  18, 
156  (diagram);  census  of 
manufactures,  9.  See  also 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Phil¬ 
adelphia 

Newspaper  releases,  172-174,  181 

(New  York  City)  Mayor’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Unemployment,  10,  21 
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(New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank) 
Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and 
Business  Conditions,  1 68 

New  York  State:  employment  in- 
dexes  for,  170,  171  (dia- 

grams);  employment  statis- 
tics  for,  10,  14,  16,  24,  65,  142, 
197  (form);  trade  union  sta- 
tistics,  52,  53;  employment 
office  statistics,  61 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  10,  11,  14,  16,  24,  26, 
29.  35.  53.  63,  69,  71,  72,  77, 
79,  142,  157,  160,  169,  170, 
171,  172,  174;  189,  191,  197, 
198,  201  (forms) 

(New  York  State)  Industrial  Bulle¬ 
tin ,  17,  160,  170,  1 7 1 ,  172 

Non-factory  Industries:  collection 
for,  84-106;  Classification  of, 
128,  129  (table) 

Ohio:  employment  statistics  for, 

9,  10  (footnote);  employment 
office  statistics,  61 

Oklahoma,  employment  statistics 
for,  12,  16 

Oklahoma  Department  of  Labor, 
12,  16,  157,  160 

Oklahoma  Lahor  Market,  17,  160 

Oregon,  employment  statistics  for, 
12,  17  (footnote) 

Overtime  work,  62,  63  (footnotes); 

1 13,  166,  198  (form) 

Part-time  work,  62,  63  (footnotes); 
113,  166-167,  198  (form) 

Patton,  A.  C.,  151  (footnote) 

Patton,  E.  B.,  xiii,  xv 

Payroll  statistics:  recommended, 
5-6,  34,  38,  40,  42-48,  62-63; 
development,  9-19;  present 

21 


collection,  16  (table);  evalua- 
tion,  31,  32-33,  41-43,  62-63; 
methods  of  collection,  64-106, 
175-176;  tabulation,  107- 
1 3 1 ,  177-180;  construction  of 
index,  1 32-1 54;  publication, 
1 55-174,  1 80—18 1 ;  forms,  76, 
78,  80,  186-201 

Pennsylvania:  employment  statis¬ 
tics  for,  12,  16,  18,  156  (dia- 
gram);  employment  office 
statistics,  61.  See  also  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  Philadel¬ 
phia 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  12,  16,  18,  192 
(form) 

(Pennsylvania)  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try,  17 

Permanent  record  cards,  109-111; 

1 99-201  (forms) 

Persons,  W.  M.,  46,  1 5 1  (footnotes) 

Phelps,  R.  F.,  xiv,  xv 

(Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank)  Business  Review,  17, 
160,  162 

Plan  for  National  Collection,  1— 1 9 

Pollak  Foundation, 46  (footnote),  47 

President’s  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment.  See  Unemploy- 
ment 

Problem  of  Business  Forecasting, 
The,  edited  by  Persons,  Fos- 
ter,  and  Hettinger,  46  (foot¬ 
note) 

Procedure  of  representative  bureau, 
175-181 

Profits,  by  Foster  and  Catchings,  47 
(footnote) 

Publication  of  employment  statis¬ 
tics:  recommendations,  3,  5; 
reports  listed,  17  (table); 
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Classification  of  industries  for, 
122-125,  I29  (tables);  meth- 
ods,  15 5-1 74;  frequency  of, 
157;  causes  of  delay,  1 59— 
161;  table  forms  for,  162-167; 
explanatory  comment,  1 68— 
169;  use  of  diagrams,  169- 
171;  newspaper  releases,  172- 
174,  180 

Purchasing  Power  of  the  Consumer, 
by  Berridge,  Winslow,  and 
Flinn,  47  (footnote) 

“Quantitative  Analysis  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Theory,”  by  W.  C. 
Mitchell,  48  (footnote) 

Questionnaire  for  payroll  data: 
described,  74-80;  mailing, 
81-82,  175-176;  editing,  107- 
109,  176.  See  also  Forms 

Railroads.  See  Transportation 

Registration  of  unemployed,  58-59 

Regulari^ation  of  Employment,  The, 
by  H.  Feldman,  44  (footnote) 

Relief  of  unemployment,  34-38 

Report  of  the  President’ s  Conference 
cm  Unemployment,  22,  23,  24, 
26,  30,  32,  33  (footnotes) 

Report  of  the  ( United  States )  Secre- 
tary  of  Lahor,  Tenth  Annual, 
24  (footnote) 

Reports  containing  current  payroll 
statistics,  17  (table).  See  also 
Publication 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  xi,  xii, 
2,  34 

Sample:  size  of,  64-65;  selection  of, 
65-69 

(San  Francisco  Federal  Reserve 
Bank)  Monthly  Review  of 
Business  Conditions,  1 7 


Seasonal  Operation  in  the  Construc- 
tion  Industries,  93  (footnote) 

Seasonal  Variation,  1 51-153 

Secular  trend,  151 

Service,  Professional,  personal,  and 
domestic,  13  (diagram),  105, 
129 

Size  of  establishments:  in  trade, 
95-96;  in  manufactures,  96; 
Classification  by,  1 1 2,  178 

Sources  of  employment  statistics, 
51-63 

South  Africa,  payroll  statistics  for, 

14 

State  bureaus.  See  California, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  York 
State,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Wisconsin 

“Statistics  of  Unemployment  De- 
rived  from  the  Working  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Acts,’’  by  John  Hilton,  59 
(footnote) 

Stewart,  Ethelbert,  22,  23,  28,  29 

Stewart,  W.  W.,  xv 

Systems  of  Classification  of  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Occupations,  Inter¬ 
national  Fabour  Office,  120 
(footnote) 

Table  forms,  162-167 

Tables,  list  of,  vi 

Tabulation  of  employment  statis¬ 
tics,  107-131,  177-180;  rec- 
ommendations  for,  111-113; 
Classification  of  industries  for, 
114-128;  table  forms,  162- 
167 

Thomas,  Woodlief,  xv,  61  (foot¬ 
note) 
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Trade:  employment  statistics  for, 
5,  12,  17,  18,  95-99.  '94 
(form);  census  of,  95  (foot- 
note);  indexes  for,  13,  97,  99 
(diagrams);  Classification  for, 
129 

Trade  Union  unemployment  sta¬ 
tistics,  32,  52-56,  93;  36,  54 
(diagrams);  202,  203  (forms) 

Transportation,  employment  sta¬ 
tistics  for,  12,  13  (diagram), 
15,  17,  89-91,  129 

Tryon,  F.  G.,  xvi 


Unemployment:  in  1914-1915,  10, 
21;  in  1921-1922,  11,  12,  21, 
22-31,  34-38;  measurement 
of,  22-34;  Columbus,  sur- 
vey  of,  57,  58 

Unemployment  in  New  York  City, 
United  States  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics,  57  (footnote) 

Unemployment  insurance,  45 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
United  States  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor  Statistics,  57  (footnote) 

Unemployment,  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  (1921):  x;  xii,  1 
(footnotes),  21,  32,  39,  46 

(footnote);  estimates  of  un¬ 
employment  for,  22-31,  33; 

Committee  on  Unemployment 
and  Business  Cycles,  x,  xii 
(footnote),  1,  2,21,46  (foot¬ 
note); 

Committee  on  Unemployment 
Statistics,  23,  30,  3 1  ; 

Economic  Advisory  Committee, 
22, 25, 26, 28, 29, 3 1  (footnote), 
39 

Unemployment  statistics,  14,  32, 
34,  38,  51-59,  120  (footnote); 
based  on  estimates,  51;  trade 
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Union,  14,  52-56;  202,  203 
(forms);  obtained  by  canvass, 
34,  56-58,  204  (form);  ob¬ 
tained  by  registration,  58-59 

“Unemployment  Survey  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,”  by  Mark  and 
Croxton,  57  (footnote) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics:  co-operation  with 
state  bureaus,  3,  7,  14,  18-19, 
82;  indexes  of  employment, 
4  (diagram);  employment 
statistics  collected  by,  11,  15, 
16,  24,  31,  87-88,  150;  meth- 
ods  of,  64,  71,  73,  77,  107,  1 19, 

1 33— 1 34,  158,  160;  forms,  76, 
186,  188,  199;  unemploy¬ 

ment  canvass  in  1915,  57; 
estimates  of  unemployment 
in  1921,  22-23,  28-29 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  3, 
7.  25 

United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
9,  15,  66,  67,  68,  1 1 2  (foot¬ 
note),  1 2 1 ,  125,  126,  137 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  employment  statistics 
of,  3,  7,  13,  15,  16,  73  (foot¬ 
note),  101-103,  I09 

United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  5,  1 1  (footnote) 

United  States  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  3,  24.  See  also  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics 

(United  States)  Employment  in 
Selected  Industries,  15  (foot¬ 
note),  17,  160 

United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  5;  employment  statis¬ 
tics  of,  11,  24,  26  (footnote), 
28;  employment  surveys  in 
1921,  24,  25,  26,  31,  52;  em¬ 
ployment  oifice  statistics  of, 
60 
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United  States  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  employ- 
ment  statistics  of,  3,  13,  15, 
16,  25 

(United  States)  Monthly  Labor  Re¬ 
view,  4,  15,  17;  107,  133  (foot- 
notes);  160 

United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  13 

(United  States)  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  5,  1 1  (footnote) 

United  States  Women’s  Bureau,  10 
(footnote) 

Uses  of  employment  statistics,  20- 
48 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  xi,  xiii,  xvi 

Ward,  H.  H.,  xvi 


Weighting  of  index  numbers,  14 1— 
144 

Wisconsin:  employment  statistics 
for,  11,  16,  18,  35  (foot¬ 

note),  65,  92-93,  94,  95,  98, 
101,  104,  194  (form);  em¬ 
ployment  indexes  for,  92,  99 
(diagrams) ;  employment  office 
statistics,  61;  employment  in 
tanneries,  136-140 

Wisconsin  Co-operative  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  101 

Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 
11,  14,  16,  18,  65,  71,  73,  75, 
92,  94,  95,  98,  1  o  1 ,  104,  137, 
157,  160;  194  (forms) 

Wisconsin  Labor  Market,  17,  92, 
137  (footnote),  160 

Wolman,  Leo,  xvi 

Workmen’s  compensation,  45 
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